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I. 

want of an authentic history of thS' ancient Hindus 
X has been a matter of jufit regret from 'the days of Sir 
William Jouqs.* Attempts have been repeatedly made to fix the 
chronology/'*t)f ancient India; but every Attempt, however in¬ 
geniously cdtnmenced and assiduously conducted, gippears to have 
resulted in disappointment and failure. Baffled antiquarians have 
at last recorded their conviction that the task is hopeless; that 
the nat4t>n which cultivated poetry and mathenaatics and so^e 
of the sciences in remote times with such wonderful success ihust 
ever remain without a^bistory i that the dMd pasfof India is to 
us a volume sealed with seven se^s,«and the seals will never.be 
broken. • 

j W^hile we share to a certain extent the Egrets of antiquarians 
at the want of an authentic history of India, we cannot at the 
same time share their belief that the past of India is altogether a 
sealeiWolume tp us. While we agree with them in coDsiderixig 
the fixing of tf chronology for ancient India a hopeless task, 
we venture to think that we may yet obtain much useful and 
interesting information about the ancient Hindus without knowing 
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their chrooolojry. While we despair of ever being able to construct 
a connected narrative of the great wars apd successive ref*fts 
and important occurrences tljat took place in ancient India from 
extant materials, we are nevertheless hopeful that thdl?o inalfeiials 
\vil4 enable the historian to trace ih^real history of the great people 
and their peculiar civilisation, and to reproduce with faithfulness ayd 
accurac}i, at* least in general outlines, the story of •their national rise 
and progress, from the date of their settlement as shepherd and 
agricultural tribes on the banks of the Indus, to the founding of 
powerful independent kingdoms and the wonderful development 
of religions, \^rature, arts and sciences all over the continent 
of India. Arm if we can sncceeS in doing this, if we can trace 
how the Hindu nation achieved its civilisation gradually and 
through succesnive stages, and if we can fiirtlier ascertain, the 
general character of* 1114# cTvilisutiou o? each sta^e or epoch, w? 
sliall not very much regret that a list of kings, or of wars; 
is wanting to complete the history of India. 

Indeed^ it seems to us tb^jt the disappointment and failure of the 
earlier antiquarians were to a great extent due to the wrong 
method they pursued. Our earlier antiquarians spent all tlieir 
energies in trying to construct lists of kings for the different 
provinces* and kingdoms of India. Sir*Williarn Jpnes and his 
fellow labourers repeatedly had ricoiyrse to the Puranas, and. such ' 
lists were again and again made out; all more or less incorrect and 
valueless. Later investigators followed in their footsteps, and 

hlr. H. H "Wilson has given us lists of some of the oldest 
reigning dynasties of India. We believe these lists to be* more* 
or less incorrect; but sfipposiffg they were correct^ we fail to see 
what we should gain by having long lists of *rq^l najnes of 
the houses of the ?un or the moon. If it were^ossible to 
construct such .lists with regard to every kiugdofh in India, 
from Kashmira in the north to LrabiA, and Carn^ta in the 
south, we should stijl know as little of the real history of Inilia 
as^ they had never existed ; the true history of the pcojTjp would 
stm reu^ain for us a book sealed wit h seven seals. 

Fortunately, with tjie advance of antiq^uarian knowledge, such 
attempts have been givea up. and we Lave been taught to follow 
a better method. * Th^laljours of living antiquarians generally, 
and of Max Miilleiii ^more especially, have more and more^ 
brought home to u» the conviction that the gradual development 
of civilisation in India followed a method which can be a.scer- 
t^ined, and that the details, not of wars or reigns, but of Ae pro¬ 
gress of the nation from age lo age, can be ascertained fsom the 
materials in our possession. A great nation never passes away 
witiiout leaving records of its thought and achievements, And %i.f 
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Jn India sncli records have been left unintentionally and almost 
u«ilwittingly,~they are for that very reason the more reliable, 
because ungarbled. 'Each successive age has left, in its literature, 
an impress, * photograph as it were, of its thought and civilisa¬ 
tion ; ^nd when we bring all tlfese photographs together, compare 
th| features of the nation gradually developing into the strength of 
manhood, or declining to the furrows and feebleness of old age,— 
we perceive at a glance the whole liistory of the Hindu nation and 
its civilisation. There is no gap anywhere, no link is want¬ 
ing ; we never miss the cause when we perceive a great effect or 
change in society ; and a full, connected, and true history of three 
thousand years’—such as no other nation in the worfcl can lay claim 
to,—is laid before pur eyes,—so full, so clear, that he who ruus 
may^read., • 

• Such is the method thatf we are now'piwsuing, and there can he 
no doubt that the labours of the present generation will be rich in 
results. It is true that a history of Ancient India has yet to be 
written ; but the materials we are gatl^ring are so rich aud so 
full, that suefi a history is only a question of time. Years of 
patient enquiry and criticism will perhaps yet be necessary to gatlier 
from the existing records and works of ditfereiit ages the laws, 
manners, and pustoms of "the people of India through successive 
’ stages of civilisation ; and pveii after such enquiry, much will 
yet remain obscure or doubtful, especially in the minuter details. 
Nevertheless, the general outline of the history of the peojno will 
b^f. ascertained with accuracy aud distinctness, the philosophi¬ 
cal historian will trace with pleasure the progress of a nation iso¬ 
lated from tlifi rest of the world, *ud wotking out its civilisation 
gradually audpninterruptediy, through a period of three thousand 
years. ,» * 

When suCh work of criticism and enquiry shall have home its 
fruits, we shall know that over two thousand years before the Chris¬ 
tian era, bauds of pastoral and agricultural tribe| left their homes in 
Tran or Jpactria and settled on the fertile banks of irfie five rivers of 
the Punjab. We shall know how they clustered together in small 
villages under their petty kings or chiefs|; tended their cattle 
on the banks o£ rivers ; cleared fortsts to introduce a rude 
sort of agriculture ; and lived at fi^t % semi-nomad and rude 
life. We shall know how they fought with the black dwellers 
of the country and defended aud extendedf* their settlements 
by their strong right arm ; how they worshipped the sun, the 
moon,#the fire, and whatever else was striking and beautiftil 
in nature; and* how the patriarclfs of tribes, or the fathers of 
* families were the natural priests, and invoked blessings on 
the tribe or family, aud prayed to the gods for the preservation 
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of cattle or the confusion of their black enemies. Such hymns 
are still preserved to us after a period of three thousand ^iosTS 
and more, and breathe a simplicity, a fervour, and a piety worthy 
of the earliesl recorded compositions of the human rase. 

We shall further gather from such enquiry and criticisnof how 
priestcraft and priestly influence crept into this simple and 
archaic^tafe of society, spoilt its fervour, and repressed its native 
energy. Forms of worship were gradually elaborated and crys¬ 
tallised until they assumed monstrous proportions; priests formed 
a caste by themselves, and, as elsewhere in the world, domineered 
-over laymeiV^; kings and soldiers formed a second proud caste, 
while the great'mass of traders alhd agriculturists formed a third. 
The aborigines who had owned the supremaqy of the conquerors, 
were content t» be their slaves and formed a fourth cas|e. These 
divisions, and the ingre^e t>f priestly influence and formal worship 
through hireling priests, repressed the healthy growth of the people 
nnd restrained their activity of thought for hundreds of years. 

The only element which j|jlisturbcd from time to time this unheal¬ 
thy stagnation, was the rivalry of the great royal and military 
classes, which could scarcely brook the supremacy even of priests. 
In the end this caste seems to have openly questioned priestly 
supremacy, and given a healthy stimirtus to national thought 
and action. The earliest philojoplncal speculations of Jndia 
are connected with this movement, iuaugiirated by the military 
caste, while the name of Janaka of Mithila, who was the proudest 
asserter of Khatriya supremacy, is also connected with the sto^y 
of the first great Aryan invasion of southern India. Tims the* 
national activity of this period manifested itself in action no less 
than in contemplation. New lands were visited* and ne\y king¬ 
doms founded, until the whole of northern India antJ impart of the 
couth were carved out into strong independent kingdoms and races, 
living side by side, all following the same teligion, all enjoying a 
high degree of civilisation, and forming a sort of united confedera¬ 
tion of nations.! "VVars were, of course, of frequent occuiycnce, as 
^very ambitious prince tried to establish a sort of supremacy over 
his neighbours; but (these wars were of a humane nature and 
jieyer disturbed the peoples in their res'pective occupations; and 
when the supremaliy so nnqpb sought after was established, the 
victor and the surrounding princes were friendly again. One of 
4he most signal o£ these international wars, if we may so terra 
them, occurred about thirteen, hundred years before Christ—it 
lias the wav of the Kurus and the Pandavas. This war ms the 
oommencement of a new epoeh in the history of India; it closed 
the Vedic epoch, and was the commeiwemeut of the epic period ' 
pf India* * 
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II. 

Wrjie Iraditions of India assert that Vyasa, the compiler of the 
Vedas, was contemporaneous with the war of the Kurus and tlie 
PiUidavas. We do not know whether Vyasa was a real or a rnyllucal 
personage; but the tradition .points at any rate to the {act 
tliat the great war happened about the time when the Vedas 
were collected, airanged and compiled,—that is to •say at the 
close of the Vedic period. But, although this war hlippeued 
immediately at the close of the Vedio period, and altliough 
the -first invasion of Aryans into southern, IiuMa occurred, as 
we have seen above, at a still earlier period, th^t ijs within the 
Vedic times, the two great epfcs, the Mahabhamta and the Ra> 
mayana, describing Ijiese two events respectively, were composed 
many cenjiuries after. Valmiki, the saintly conteiK^orary of King 
5auaka of Mithila and of Kama of AjcKlh;^a, did not compose^ the 
Ramayana, nor did Vyasa, the contemporary of the Kurus*and 
the Pandavas compose the Mahabharata. Indeed these two epics 
are not the works of any single poets, hut are the productions of 
saintly and imaginative writers of m^ny centuries, each succeed¬ 
ing writer adding to, or altering, or modernising, the great heritage 
left by his predecessors. Wo do not know whether Valmiki or Vyasa 
did compose any songs 9V lays ou the great events which they 
witnessed ; if’they did, their laj;s must have been composed in the 
crude Sanscrit of their times, i. e. of the Vedic period, and none 
such certainly has been left to us. It seems much more"Iikely, 
however, that they did not leave any such lays, but the traditions 
of the two great events lived in the memory bf the nation and 
spontaneously gave rise to lays»and swngs centuries after the 
occurrences had' taken place. The heroes of the wars ha^l by that 
time passed into the ranks of deities, mimculous incidents had 
been intertwined with the main story, and as the great works 
went ot increasing, numerous tales from the great storehouse of 
Hindu mythology were gradually mixed up with the stories 
of the wars. To throw a halo of sacrednessf ov^r the composi¬ 
tions, they were ascribed to the two great saints who were con¬ 
temporaneous with the two great wars, and under the shadow 
of these great names, fiach suoceeding^vriter contributed his mite, 
until the poems assumed the ponderous pre^ortions which they 
now exhibit. • Thus the greatest literary heritages of India are in 
truth the results of national, not of individuj^l, genius. Scholars 
like'Weber and Max Muller agre^ that the main portions of them 
were tomposed before the spread of Buddhism in India in thethjrd 
century before* Christ; but portions have been added, and me 
poems have been modernised perhaps in a still later period. 

, Such being the history of the two great epics of India, it is 
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necessary to turn to the events which they describe. We hare 
observed before, that, the war of the Kurus and Paudavus occuj!»#i 
at the close of the Vedic period. For several* reasons it is neces¬ 
sary to fix the date of this occurrence. If we cane-fix the date 
of Uiis period, we shall know when the Vedic period closed and 
the Vedas were compiled and arranged ; we shall learn how early 
the whole ^f Northern India was divided iitto powerful and 
civilised*independent tribes and kingdoms; and lastly, and what 
is more immediately to our purpose, we shall know when the 
authentic history of.Kashmira begins,—for the history of Kash- 
mira, which is*. th(? subject of our present article, commences at 
the time of the'Kuru-Pandava waft. 

Fortunately we are able to fix this date a greater degree 
of certainty thjtfi we can fix the dates of most other ^events of 
ancient Hindu history. ^A*number of very distinguished scholars,* 
starting from different premises, and proceeding by different 
lines of argument, both astronomical and chronological, liave 
yet arrived at much the same conclusion, viz., that the Kuru- 
Pandava war took place about the 12th or ll-tli century before 
Christ. We need not here recapitulate their researches and reason¬ 
ing on this point, but will only briefly allude to the results. 
Colebrooke, following tvvo' different lines of reasoning, arrives, 
nevertheless, at the same conclusiop, that the war took place iu the 
14th century before Christ. Major Wilford fixed 1370 B, 0. as 
the datb of the war, while Dr. Hamilton states that it occurred iu the 
12th century B. C, Archdeacon Pratt accepts this last date on 
astronomical grounds, while Mr H. H. Wilson accepts the conclii-* 
sion of Colebrooke. All later historians and scholars luive accepted 
either the 14th or the 12th century before Christ*as the 4^te of 
, the momentous evenff which opened a new epoch in the history 
of India. ♦ 

To the results of the researches of these eminent scholars we 
shall only add the testimony of such facts and figures as the history 
of two great lyngSoins in India can supply. The hii^tory of 
Magadha, thanks to the Buddhistic revolution, presents us with 
some dates which caijnot be disputed. Sakya Siuha, the founder 
of the Buddhist religion, died about 550 ‘B. C., and thirty-five 
princes reigned in Magadha between the Kuru-Paudava war and 
the time of Sakya Sinlia. Sev*entoen or sixteen years are considered 
. a good general average of the reigns of kings in India ; we shall 
accept the more moderate averag(^ viz,, 16 years, and thiscalculsition 
sli^ws that the Kuru-Paudava war took place in the 12th ctmtury 
before Christ. • • 

Last,;ibhough not the least, is the testimony of the history of 
Ka^hmira, Kalhana Pandila, the writer of the history, lived iiv 
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] 148 A. D. and bis dates are perfectly reliable, and have rightly 
he%H»accepted by Mr. H. H. Wilson, down to five or six centuries 
■previous to the time of the historian. Indeed there can be no doubt 
as to the cor*ectucss of Kalhana’s dates down to the reign of Dur- 
labha Bardhana who ascended the throne in 598 A. D.’'^ Wlign, 
hojvever the historian travels to an anterior period, his dates be¬ 
come extravagant* and unreliable, and require to b« adjusted. 
Mr. Wilson has, by so adjusting the dates, ascertained that the 
reign of Gonanda I, W’ho w.'is contemporaneous with the heroes 
of the Kurii-Pandava war, happened about bUtO B *0. We should 
Iiave very much like to see the present traustalor* Mr. Jogesh 
Chunder Dutt, attempting such ^n adjustment of*dates. Since, 
liowever, he has uot^ done so, and, as we cannot for many reasons 
accept Mr.. Wilson's dates,•j* we shall attempt to at^ust the dates 
Itu- ourselves. • • * ^ ^ 

We have seen that Durlahha Bardhana ascended the throne 
ip 598 A. D. Thirty-seven kings reigned between the time of 
Gonanda III and Durlahha Bardhana. Giving sixteen years to each 
reign, we find that Gonanda III asceiufed the throne A, D. 6, that 
is about the comracucement of the Christian era. 

What was the period which elapsed between Gonanda I and 
Gonanda 111 ? We are t«ld that fifty-two kings reigned from Go- 
* nauda 1 to Gonanda III, and they/eigned over a period of 12C6 years. 
This gives an average of over twenty-four years for each reign, 
which, though not impossible, is highly improbable. Either* then, 
the period (12G6 years) has been wrongly described, or there is 

■ ■ _____A_ 

# Mr. Wilsop makes it 615 A. D. ,the following passage from the l?aja- 
JBut we accept the Jates given by Mr. tarangini clearly shews that the fifty- 
Jogesh •Ohuuder Dutt, because his two kiugs ■^hoae uames have mostly 
work is a literal tiaiislation of the been lost ysrera Gonunda land his sue- 
S;uiscrit histdry, whereas Mr. Wil- cessors down to Abhimauger. No 
sou often consulted Persian author- mention is made of S£ty-two kings 
ities iu writing hia essay. The dif- on account of their irreligiou. Foiu’ 
ference, however, is only of seventeen of these, Gougnda, &c. are named by 
years. • Nilamuni ; Padmt* Mihira, following 

t Mr. Wilson gives 20 years to Helaraja, gives an account of eight 
each reign* which is loo high an aver- kings (descendants .of Asoka) from 
age to lead to a correct conclusion. Lava ^ and* Srichcbhavillaka speaks 
According to his calculation again, of five only. IJe writes ‘from Asoka 
the date of disputes between Mud- to Abhimaiiya, five kings have been 
dhista aud Brahmans in Kashraira named out, of fifty-two.”’— 
is anterior to the birth of Sakya Chunder Dutf^ TranslatioH. We are 
Sinha, the founder of Buddhism, much afraid Mr. Wilson’s Persiau 
which is absurd. Lastly, he makes *authurites led him into these and 
the curTous mistake of supposing that similar mistakes. If he had faithfully 
tlie ti»st fifty-two kings of Kashmira, followed the original Sanscrit work 
whose names have mostly been lost, he would surely have avoided them, 
■j'ere mierior to G'.omiidu /, whereas 
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a mistake in tiie number given of the kings who reigned 
in this period. If we had as dear and reliable an ac^#ut 
of these fifty-two kings before Gonanda III as we have of 
the kings who succeeded him, we should not have hesitated 
tOr give them each an average of sixteen years' reign as 
we have done to the successors of Gonanda III. and so reduced the 
alleged pefiod of 1266 years to 832 years. But«eo far from having 
any reliable account of these fifty-two kings, the very names 
of most of them are lost, and we have therefore the bare, assertion 
of Kahlana thht fifty-two unknown kings reigned. It is more 
than probable therefore that, in reckoning this number, weak 
princes who refgned for sliort periods have not been included, and 
that the actual number of kings who reiguec] before Gonanda JIL 
was over fift)^rtwo. That this is likely, appears from^a disagroe- 
inei;it between two ^ authorities whom Kallianft quotes in life 
history. Padraaraihira says there were eight kings from Lava to 
Abhimanyu, while Sricheljba Villaka says there were only five. 
It is clear, therefore, that no reliance can be placed on the number 
given of the princes who reigned before Gonanda Ill. It is very* 
likely that the number was over fifty-two, and it is not unlikely 
therefore that the period covered by these reigns has correctly 
been described as 1266 yeaVs. • 

Even assumine that only fi^fy-two princes did reign from' 
Gonanda I to Gonanda III, it is not impossible to suppose that 
the aVerage of their reigns was twenty-four years, and that they 
ruled for 1206 years, which is the period given by Kalhana. We 
cannot therefore *be far from the truth if wo accept Kalhana's^ 
statement that 1266 years elapsed from the reign of Gonanda 1, 
to that of Gonanda III. But we have seen before tiiat Gonanda 111 
began to reign in 6 •A. D. It follows, therefore, that Gonanda I 
reigned, and the heroes of the Kuru-Pandava war lived, in 1260 
B, C. Such is the testimony borne by the history of Kashmira 
as regards the date of the war of the Kurus and the Pandavas. 

Thus, then, tife concurrent testimony of all antiquai^aas and 
scholars of note who have enquired into the subject, by reasoning 
based on astronomical, philological and chronological pre'mises, as 
well as by the evidence afforded by the histories of Magadba and 
of Kasbmira respectively, the date of the war of the Kuru-Panda- 
vaa is fixed between,the l^h and the 14th century before Christ. 
This is the date wh^n the Vedic period closed and the Vedas were 
arranged and compiled, and a new epoch in the history of India 
w^s opened. And this, too, is the date from which the history of 
Kasbmira commences. Fro^ this date, then, shall we follow 
Kaihana’s history of Kashniira, occasionally alluding to contena- ' 
.I^Taaeous events which transpired in other parts of India. 
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III. 

fliKianda I then reigned about 12C0 B. C and was the friend 
•of Jarasindlui and the opponent of Krishna. He invaded Mathura, 
the capital o# Krishna, but was defeated in battle and fell pierced 
with wounds. The proud heart* of Damodara I. brooded over tiie 
eir^umstauees of his father’s death, and determined to wipe out the 
disgrace, and he suddenly attacked Krishna in tlie nsidiJi 0 / some 
nuptial festivities on the banks of the Indus. Krishna, however, 
was again victorious, and Damodura, like his father, fell on the 
field of battle. His widow Yasabati was with diild,*and was raised 
to tlte throne. In due time she gave birth to a boy whb was named 
after bis grandfather Gonanda. * It was in the rdfgn of the boy 
Gonanda IJ, that tli^war of the Kurus and Paodavas was fought, 
but Gonanda II was only a boy and could not itherefore join 
etthef side Theuethere is a»long blank hi tiie history of Kasbrnira, 
and nothing is known of the successors of Gonanda II for several 
centuries. Indeed the eventful period which elapsed from the war 
of the Kuru-Pandavas to the rise of^ Buddhism in India is a 
blank in the history of Kashmira. 

But although this is a blank period in Kashmirian history, it is 
not a blank in the great story of the progress of Ihe Hindu nation 
and civilisation. On tho contrary, we know with some degree of 
•accuracy, the sort of change whic^j Hindu society underwent du- 
* ring the centuries after the Kuru-Pandava war. The Khatriyas, 
on warrior caste, of king Janaka’s time liad asserted their eqfiality 
with Brahmans or priests in learning and in rank, and the succes¬ 
sors of Janaka h^d signalized their prowess by carrying the Aryan 
banner to the .southernmost poinUof India, as also by fighting 
the great war subsequently described in the Mffliabharata. This 
activity* of the Khatriyas manifested itself ifo less in bold inves¬ 
tigations into* philosophy and religion than in wars ; and in the 
Upanishads, composed about this time, very often by Khatriyas, 
we see the first recorded human attempts to solve those problems 
of philosophy which ages and centuries after puzz|pd the thinkers 
of Greece, Arabia or modern Europe. 

But this activity of the Khatriyas appears to have abated after 
a time, and Brahmans once more succeeded in assuming, and even 
monopolizing, that supremacy in thought and learning which the 
warriors had in vain tried to share wth tl\, 0 m. In the i^atra 
literature, which was written after the close the Vedic period, 
we mark not only the activity of the Brahminical intellect, but also 
that unquestioned supremacy winch the priests at last establish^ 
ed over the Klutriyas. Not only jjvcre pliilosophy, astronomy, 
frhetoric, grammar, metre and cognate sciences cultivated by Brah¬ 
mins with wonderful acuteness aud success, but social laws were 
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doTFD invfistin? JBra/imaiis with & bdio of uiiHpproschahlc 

BUDctity and glory. Indeed BrahmAUS appear io liAVS usotl^he 
power which they had now attaiue<J to their best advantage j 
there was o»e Jaw for them, another Jaw for othfrs ; Brahman 
offenders were treated with Jerfiency, offenders against Brahmans 
were punislied with tenfold severity ; Brahmans alone ha<l, the 
right jio ekpound the Vedas ; they alone performed all ceremonies 
and received gifts from other castes; they monopolised all the 
highest and most honorable executive and judicial posts under 
government, and *they also enjoyed a practical monopoly of phi¬ 
losophy, science* and learning. However much wc may admire 
the genius of the Btahrnans of this period ; however highly we 
may esteem their six 8chot)ls of philos' phy, iheir astronomy, tlieir 
science and t^ieir poetry,—the Hamayana and the J^ahabharata 
were mostly composed tliis period,-x-we nevewtheless cannot h^ip 
deploring the loss of that, equality between man and man whicii 
the Khatriyas had vainly attempted to estaidish, and we deeply 
regret the civilisation of this period in which the rights of Jiiima- 
nity were sacrificed in orJer to add to the privileges and heighte*n 
the dignity of priests and priesthood. 

Happily the Khatriyas made another attempt to shake off priest¬ 
ly supremacy and preach the equidity«of man, and the effect was 
the rise of that religion which e^en now, after the lapse of ovei 
two thousand years, counts a larger portion of the human* 
race‘'among its followers than either Chri.stianity, or Muiiania- 
danism, or an;|^ other religion. This reaction agait)st priestly 
supremacy, this' second recoidcd attempt of Khatrij.as to pro¬ 
claim the equality of man, i& known as the rise, of Buddhism 
in the sixth centftry before Christ. • 

We need not h^re retrace the story of the great Sakya Sinha 
and his religion, which ignored caste inequalities ami proclaimed 
the equality of man and liuraauity towardsball living heings. India 
listened to the great lesson and i enefited by it, and the great religi¬ 
ous revolution^eYoked a social and a political change. JExtension 
of ideas had its effect on the political economy of IndiK, and the 
supremacy of king Asoka and of the Buddhist religion over all 
northern India, in the third century before Christ, was only an 
effect of the great lessons and the enlarged views which Sakya 
Sinha had preached ^to thS world. For two or three centuries 
more Buddhism remained the dominant religion in India, after 
which it gradually gave place to that Brahmanism and piiestly 
supremacy which prevails to ftie present day. Let us, tlnsn, turn 
to the history of Kashmira^ and see whether wc discover here 
that contention between Brahmanism and Buddhism which shook 
aH India for centuries before and after the birth of Christ, 
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After the long blank which we have spoken of above, we come 
to%jFiine of eight kings, from Lava to Sachinara, of whom Kal- 
• Lana has very little to say. Snchinara was succeeded by Asoka, 
who was the«<ifih pi nice before Gonarula HI, and who, therefore, 
according to onr calculation, reigned in the first century befiJre 
Christ. Buddhism was then the prevailing ivbgion in India; and 
Ka^hana tells ns Utat Asoka iiitnscif was a Buddhist ainf a tgiruthful 
and a spotless king, and built many Buddhist stupas on the banks 
of the Bitasta ( Jheluiu.) He also built a chaitya so high that its 
top Could not be seen, and be founded the city of Srinagar which 
exists to the present da 3 \ He also, according to Kalhaua, pulled 
down the wall of an old Hindu temple and built new waH to 
it; and the wiiter Ayiii Akbari is therefore probably right 

ill saying that Asoka “abolished the Brabniinical fites and sub¬ 
stituted those of deiina.”* Sl'here can bd ttfi doubt, therefore, that 
the dispute between Brahmans and Buddhists had commenced 
before the time of Asoka, and that in the first century before 
Christ Buddliisiu was the prevailing religion in Kashmira, as else¬ 
where in India. 

The death of Asoka appears to have been a serious loss to 
Buddhism in Kashmira, for bis successor Jaloka appears to have 
been a Hindu and a Sarva. He was a powerful king, and drove 
•back tlie Mlecltchas (Scythians? ),whp bad overrun Kashmira dur- 
* ing the lifetime of his father, and he extended his conquests on. 
the Eastern side to Kanouj. This conquest of one of the *great 
centres of Brahmanism by a prince of Kashmir “ possibly mark^l* 
tile introduction of the Brahmanical creed in its more perfect 
form into the, kingdom” of Kashmir. Kalhaua informs us that 
from Knuouj, Jaloka carried to his kingdom some men of each of 
the four castes who were versed in law and feligion, (Brahmani¬ 
cal of course^) that he created new ofiices after the orthodox 
method, that he establisliged eighteen places of worship, and used to 
Lear the Nandi Puraua recited. The triumph of Brahmamsin 
seemed to.be complete, but the Buddhists did not Jpse heart, and 
their atte^ipts to win over the king have been thus handed down 
by tradition in the shape of a tale. We quote from* Mr. Jogesh 
ChundePs translation. . 

“ It is narrated of this king that one day, wh«n he was going to 
the temple of Vijayeshvara, he met* a wo\ 3 Qan in the way who 
asked him for some food, and, when he promise^ her whatever food 
she wanted, she changed herself into some deformed shape and 
asked f^r human flesh. Unwilling to kill any one to satisfy hei 

t ♦ H. H. Wilson, Asiatic Researches, t Ibid. 
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unnatural appetite, lie permitted her to take od' what she liked 
from his own body. This heroic self-devotion seemed to mov# ifer, 
and she remarked, that for his tender regard for the life of others' 
she considered him a second Buddha. The king, heidg a follower 
of*Shiva, did not know Buddha* and asked her who Buddha was 
whom she. took him to be. She then unfolded her ^mission %nd 
said, that on the other side of the hill of LokaTbka, where the sun 
never shone, there lived a tribe of Krittikd who were the followers 
of Buddha. ^tTbis tribe/ she continued with the eloquence of a 
missionaiy, / were 'never angry even with those who did them 
injury, forgave them that trespassed against them, and even did 
them good. They taught trutn and wisdom to all, and were 
willing to dispel the darkness of ignorance that covered the earth. 
But this peo^e/ she added, ‘you have injured. There ^as a 
monastery belonging to*iis* in which l&e heatin'^ of drums ondh 
disturbed your sleep, and incited by the advice of wicked men, 
you have destroyed the monasteiy. The angry Buddhists sent 
me to murder you, but ^ur high priest interfered ; he told me 
that you were a powerful monarch, against whom we would not 
be able to cope. He said that if you would listen to me, and built 
a monastery .with your gold, you would atone for the sins of which 
you are guilty in destroying the former ohe. Here J came, there¬ 
fore and tested your heart in disguise.’ Krittidevi then returned' 
to her people after extorting from the king a promise to build a 
monastery, and agreeably to his promise he caused it to be erected 
on the very placcwof their meeting.” 

Jaloka was succeeded by Damodara II, and in the account of 
bis reign we have the * counterpart of the story ^e have given 
above. For now was the Brahmans who were angry with 
the king, probably for his favouring Buddhism, and their at¬ 
tempt to revive their faith is thus handed down*by tradition 
in the shape of a tale which we also*quote from Mr; Jogesh 
Chander’s work. 

“ One day, when the king was going to bathe, previdps to per¬ 
forming a Sraddba, some hungry Brahmans asked him for food ; 
but he disregarded their request and was proceeding to the liver, 
when the Brahmans by *force of their worship brctught the river 
to his feet. ‘BooV said tjpiey, 'here is Bitastd (Jhelum), now 
feed us 1’ But the <king suspected it to be the effect of magic. 

* Go away for the present/ replied the king, * I will not feed you 
till 1 have bathed.’ The Brahmans then cursed him saying that 
would be turned into a serpent. When much entrtated to 
^lla^w their curse, they so» far mitigated it as tb say, that' if the 
bould listen to the Bamayana from the beginning to the end* 
^dajr, he would be restored to his form. To this day he 
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may be seen runuitig about at Damodarasuda in the forhi of a 
tHir«ty serpent.” 

These stories, which appear so childish on the face of them, are 
simply invEduable when taken aocordiog to their proper signi¬ 
ficance. They shew that in the first century before Christ ihe 
great religious revolution which had shaken the whole continent 
of India had also found its way into the secluded* heights of 
Kashmira, and that Brahmans and Buddhists in thatlsountry 
were struggling for that supremacy which eventually crowned the 
efforts of the latter. , " 

Such Brahman supremacy, however, was not achieved in a day, 
and in the joint reigns of Huslca, Juska and Kantska, the imme¬ 
diate successors of pamodara II, Buddhism was once more trium¬ 
phant, au,d ‘^during their long reign Buddhist hprmits were all 
powerful in thefcountry ^nd Buddhist religion prevailed without 
opposition.”* In the reign of their successor, Abhimanya, ** the 
puddhists, under their great leader Nagarjuna, continued to gain 
strength in the country ; they not only defeated in argument the 
Panditas who upheld the worship of SiVa, and rejected the duties 
prescribed iu the ISila Purina, but had the influence to discontinue 
the ceremonies and worship enjoined by it. The Nagas, in con¬ 
sequence, rose in arras, murdered many people, mostly Buddhists, 
by rolling down ice from the mountains, and carried on their devas¬ 
tations year by year.*f* Thus religious differences, as elsewhere, 
culminated in civil war, matx killed man for differences iu be¬ 
lief, and the country was in confusion. Brahmin intellect and 
• influence prevailed in the end over Buddhism, add Chandracharya, 
the learned jand noted grammarjan, led the van of Brahmani- 
cal success. It was by the instrumentality of such powerful 
intellects, which appeared in Indian from* time to time, that 
Brahmanism slowly triumphed over Buddhism from the commence¬ 
ment of the Christiaii era. Obandracharya, of Kashmira, was 
probably the first of these apostles of modern Brahmanism; 
Baukaracharya, of southern India, who lived and preached in the 
8th or ^th century after Christ, was the last, Abhimanya was 
the last of his dynasty. His successor, Gonanda HI., began a 
new dynasty in 6 A. X)., as we have seen b^ore. 

IV. » ^ " 

Here we come across a curious test by which we may examine 
the correctness or otherwise of the dates we ’have given to the 
reigns^f kings. Professor Weber, a profound scholar and an|j[- 

. . . . . ... .— ' •' * ' . -.. .. . .. . 

* B^taraagini, — Jogesh Chandcr f Ibid. 
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quarian, proves by evidence which is beyond question, and which 
is entirely independent of the authority of the historians of E^sh- 
mira, that Kanishka reigned down to 40 A.D. Accepting this 
conclusion as correct, and giving 16 years for the intervening reign 
of Abhimauyu, we find that Goua^ida Ill. commenced his reign 
at 56 A. D., i. e., just half a century after the date that we have 
given him.f If then, in testing our long chain o/ calculations ahd 
dates b 5 a random and severe test, at one single point wo find that 
we are out only by 50 years, it follows that the chain of our 
calculations cauiiot be very far from correct. 

The fifth king after Gonanda 111. was Nara I, who burnt 
thousands and tjiousands of monasteries and gave to the Brah¬ 
mans who dwelt at Madhyamata the villages that supported those 
monasteriea” The reason assigned for tlii§ conduct is, that a 
Buddhist had ^oped with tjie king’s wije \ but tiqs seom*s unlikeljs 
and false, and has apparently been got up by later Bralqnaas to 
blacken tbecliaracter of the Buddhists. The real cause seems to be, 
that, in the struggle between Brahmanism and Buddhism, the 
former had now gained cemplete ascendancy, and the gradual 
extinction of Buddhism in Kashmira was only a question of time. 

The fifth king after Nara I. was U ukula, in whose reign Mleoh~ 
thas fScythiaas ?) once more overran K^ashmira. His successor, 
JMiin’ra Kula, is described as a powerful but cruel king, and is said 
to bave invaded and conquered Ge^Ion and then returned through 
ChoIa,«Karn&ta, Nata and other kingdoms. Gopaditya was the sixth 
king after Mihira Kula, and he bestowed many villages on Brah¬ 
mans, expelled from his country irreligious Brahmans who used to 
eat garlic, brought purer Brahmans from foreign countries, and for¬ 
bade the slaughter of animals except for religious purposes. Brah¬ 
manism, in Kashmira,^ elsewhere in India, was apparently assum- 
ipg its most rigid shape after its triumph over Buddhism j priests in¬ 
vented new laws and prohibitions to enslave a superstitious people ^ 
thought and culture were prohibited to all ^except Brahmans, ap¬ 
parently to prevent any future reaction against Brahman supremacy; 
gods and religi^s rites and superstitious observances w^e mul- 
tjipled by a nurnber of modern Purauas, written by astute priests, 
but prudently* ascribed to the great Vyasa who had lived 2,000 
years before ; and the unhealthy and demoralizing religion, Pura- 
nism, fast reared its bead oves the ashes of Buddhism. The nation 
which had once dared to question the supremacy of Brahmans 
apd ^ahmanism was now shackled by its chains, once and for 
''' * . 

{firee kings reigned after Gopaditya, after which Protlpadi- 
began a new dynasty in the year 342 A, D. according to 
otyr ctdculatbn. A severe famine visited. Kashmira in the reign 
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of Tanjina I, the grandson of Frotapaditya and the son and 
shcaessor of Jalauka, in consequence of the sali grain being 
blighted by a sudden and heavy frost. The king died childless, 
and Vij^iya? of a different family, succeeded him. Jayendra, his 
sou, reigned after him, and after him his minister, Saudhitmiti, 
became king, hut resigned the high office m favour of Megha* 
hahaua, a descendant from the older royal dynasty hf Gonanda 
III. 

Megliabahana, who ascended the throne in 438 A. D. according 
to onr crtlculati-'ii, seemed to have been favorably inclined towards 
Buddhism, and his queens built numerous Bn^dhi^t monasteries 
in Bie kiuiidorn. Following the*Buddhist doctriifes, the king not 
only probiinted the ejjunghterof animals in iiis own kingdom, l)Ut is 
said to havecarried his arms to the sea, and leven to Ceylon, 
'%naUing the subdtied kings^promise not* tcv kill animals.” Megha- 
bahana «wa.s succeeded by his son, Shreshtasena, and his son, 
^iranya, succeeded him. 

After the death of Hiranya, a foreigner, Matrignpta, obtained 
the kingdom of Kashmira by the help of Bikramaditya, king 
of Ojeiti, This was probably the great Bikrarnadilya of OJeta 
in whose reign the poet Kalidasa lived ( 5th century A, D.), but 
the historian of Kashmira mistakes liim for Bikramaditya, the 
foe of the Sakas, who lived in,the first century before Christ.* 
Matrigupta was a courtier of Bikramaditya. and was rewarded by 
him with the kingdom of Kashmira ; and the people of Kashmira 
accepted the king sent to them by the renowned king of Ojeiu. 

• In the meantime Pravarasena, the nephew *of the late king 
fiiranya, and the rightful heir, of Kashmira, marched against 
Bikramaditya, Who had usurped his heritage and bestowed it on 
a stranger. Bikramaditya died about this tithe, and his proteg<^, 
Matrigupta,' resigned in grief, and Pravarasena, therefore, easily 
got back the kingdom ^f his uncle. He was a powei-ful prince and 
defeated the people of Saurastra ( near Surat), and seven tiineer 
defeated* Siladitya the successor of Bikramadity|i of Ojeiu, and 
brought away from that place the ancient throne of Kashmira^ 
which Bikramadjtya appears to have taken away from Kashmira. 
His son, Yudhisthira 11., and grandson, Nareudraditya, succeeded 


* This is the one great reason of Conremporaieous with Bikramaditya 
the confusion of Kaibana’s dates, of.the Saka er^, i. e of the first centu- 
His dates are quite reJiable fr^'in bis ry before Christ, be makes these siX' 
own tiaie 1148 A. D. to the reign fcimis reign over the whole of the 
of Ouflabhabardhann 598 A. D. intermediate six centuries! HeiSbe 
Only six kings ruled between Darla- Kalbaua’s dates are perfectly useless 
bhabardhana and Matrigupta ^ and, for the period anterior to 598 A. D. 
as Kalhaoa beUeved Matrigupta to be 
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him in their turns, and the latter was succeeded'^ by his brother^ 
Banaditya. Bikramaditya, the son of Ranaditya, was a 
fill king, and so was his brother and successor, Bakditya, with 
whom the dynasty ended. Bakditya died 598 A. D. anfi his son-in’- 
Dodabha Bhardhana, of Kayastha caste, began a new dynas¬ 
ty. From this date, 598^ A, t>.y we can rely on Ealhan^'s 
^tes. • • 

• V. 

We have now arrived at the close of the sixth century of the 
Christian era, ‘when Brahmanism had once more asserted itis 
supremacy Ofer the length and breadth of India. Buddhism 
had not yet entirely disappeared*; and, indeed, it did not entirely 
disappear from Benares, Magadha and other places till after the 
Mahomedan cc^quest. Nevertheless it was everywhere on ^ the 
wane, and Buddhist monasteries were everywhere outnumbereif 
by Hindu temples. We have a valuable and grapbic*accoimt 
of the India of this period from the pen of the Chinese traveller, 
Hiouen Sang, j,ust as we have a good account of the Hindu 
civilisation of the third cebtury before Christ from Greek visitors. 
Hiouen Sang came into India in 629 A. D., and saw the great 
continent divided into 138 kingdoms and principalities of which 
he personally visited 110. Among other places he describes 
Easnmira, Mothura, Kanouy, Bensy^es, Magadha, Burdwau, Assam, 
Tumlook, Orissa, Drabir, Maharashtra and Ojein, and almost 
everywhere deplores the decadence of Buddhism. Siladitya, the 
King of Kanouj, was the most powerful potentate in India at the 
time, and had mafle all the other princes recognize his supremacy. 
The trade from Tumlook •in Bqrigal to Ceylon was brisk, and 
numerous vessels crossed and re-crossed the sea.* Magadha and 
Ojein are, described the two kingdoms in which learning was 
cultivated and encouraged with the greatest assuidity, while 
the Maharattas are described as a powerful race who had defied 
even Siladitya of Kanouj, who were brave in war, generous 
towards dependents, fair towards enemies, and altogether ^he most 
warlike and determined race in India. But we must return 
from these interesting and almost invaluable details to the story 
of Ks^hmira. 

Durlabha Bardhana was succeeded by Iiis son Durlabhaka, iu 
6S4 A. D., and his son Chandrapira, succeeded in 684 A, D. 
Chandrapira was mmdered by his brother Tarapira, who employed 
some Brahmans to*do this foul deed, in 693> but the impious 
bmther, after a short reign of four years, himself fell a victim to the 
lihvigue of Brahmans and was^murdered. His brother Lalitaditya 
jeuMKs^ed in 697 A. D. and was a powerful and warlike king, and 
out on an expedition to subdue the continent. He subdued 
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Kanyakuhja, and Bhababuti, the greatest dramatic poet of lodia 
. afdbr, Kalidasa, ca/ne over to the court of the conqueror. ■ He 
■ thea proceeded on his march of conquest through Kalinga, Goura, 
and along tke Bay of Bengal to Karnata, which was at that time 
governed by a powerful queen. She submitted to Jbalitaditya, who 
is said to have then ‘‘crossed the sea, passing from one island to 
another." Then tke king turned northwards, crossed the yindya 
and entered Avanti. 

Some hard fighting followed, when the king tried to subdue 
the hardy races and kings of the country now* called Ihijputana, 
after which the king returned to his country. He bifilt numerous 
edifices, Buddhist as well as Brahmanical, and hhs queens and 
miuisters followed lys example. In the end the king appears 
to have los( his life m attempting to penetrate the Himalayas 
tb conquer the unknown Ncfth. • « 

Kubali*yapiiA succeeded his father in 733 A. D., but had to 
resign in favour of his more powerful brother Bajraditya who 
reigned from 734 to 741 A. I). We read that “this luxurious 
king had many females in his zenana. * He sold many people to 
the Mlechclias and introduced their evil habits.” Who are these 
Mtechebas, with their luxurious and evil habits, and their custom 
of buying slaves in India, of whom \Ste now hear for the first 
•time ? The dates at once shew that they were Muhammad Kasim, 
the first Mahomedan invader of India and his successors, who 
kept possession of Sinde from 711 to 750 A. D. The passage above 
quoted, then, is the first mention of Mabomedans in the history of 
Kashmira, unless some of the victories of Balitadftya, of which we 
have spoken ip the last paragraph, ;were victories over the Maho* 
niedans olScinde* 

Prithibvyapira reigned for four years, and Sangramapira for 
seven days, after which the powerful Jayapira ascended the throne 

* Thus we are told that *LaUtitUi- Turashkaa ooinuieinorate the fact of 
tya, after croasiug over to the north their being bound, by generally clasp- 
of the Vihdya mouataius, “ thrice iag both their haitda behind their 
defeated liaaaaui and subdued him. backs and shaving the front part of 
He then conquered the Bouttas, in their heads.” Who were the Turash- 
whose naturally pale faces no further kas subdued by Lalitaditya unless 
sign of anxiety was visible. He also they were the Mahomedan Turks of 
conquered Darad.'’ Dussani is not Scin^e ? Lastly,’we are told, that tho 
improbably a corruption of a Mabo- ** king of thp sandy Siiidhu sent a 
medan name, whde the pale-faced meesen^r to beguile the king of 
race may have been the fair country- Kashmira and *8o make him and his 
men of Mahomed Kasim. Then men perish in the desert ; but that 
again w%rea-l that “to mark his con- the king overcame all obstacles aiifl 
quests he (Lalitaditya) obliged other “ defeated the wily king of Sindbu,’* 
•kioga to wear a symbol of subjection, and devastated his country, 
which they bear to this day, The 
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In 745 and reigned for tlnrty-oiie years. He was a great patron, of 
laming, invited men of genius to liis court, and employed learn¬ 
ed men in collecting the fragments of Patanjali's, commentary 
on Kalyana’s notes on Panini^s grammar. These are*the greatest 
grdmraarians of India, and we kndw from the above passage that 
Siey must have lived long imfore the eight century of the Cbiyis- 
tian e?a. *Jayapiia travelled out of his kingdom in disguise to 
Gour, there married the king's daughter, and, returning to his 
country, vanquyshed and killed his rebellious brother-in-law, who 
had usurped Kt^hmira in his absence. Soon after he again set 
out for conquest. In the kingdom of Bhim Sena, and again in 
Nepal, he was fieaten and imprisoned, but on both occasions he 
managed to escape and to triumph over his eq^mies in the end. 

Returning t6 his country, Jayapira followed the advice of Ka- 
yastha ministers and fiua*taciers, and< so offendlsd the Bmbmand, 
who (being the historians of Kashmira) have not failed* to heap 
abuse on him. The following account of the death of Jayapira* 
which we take from Mr. Jogesh Cliunder’s translation, will give 
a good idea of the insolence and pride of the Brahmans, as well as 
of the manner in which they fabricated stories and interwove 
them with hi.story in order to preserve their supremacy and glorify 
their power. 

The Brahmanas who dwelt* at Tulamula, once came to say 
8omei]nug to the king, but were struck in his presence by his 
door-keeper, and consequently were very angry. ‘ Brahmanas 
were never insuUed before, even in the presence of Mann, M4n- 
dhatd, Kama and other great kings they said, ^ and when angry* 
they can destroy in a itiomen* the heaven with Indra, the earth 
with her mountains, and the nether world with fts Naga—chief,’ 
The king, who woufd not ask for advice, and was desert by his 
feudatory kings, replied with supercilious pride; ‘You cunning 
people who eat by begging, what pride ts this of yours that you 
pretend to do what the Bishis did.’ The Brahmanas Were cowed 
down by his fiown, but one litti thus replied : ’ We coojduct our¬ 
selves according to the times; as you are a king, even so we are 
Hishis.* The' king scornfully enquired: ‘Art thou the great 
Eisbi| Yishvamitra, or Yashishta, or Agastha ?' And, as if flaming 
with anger, the other r^ljpd, ‘ If you be Harisbebandra, Trish- 
anku or Nabusha, then i am one of those you mention.' The 
king then answered with a smile, 'The curse of Yishvftmitra 
and others destroyed Harishchandra, &c., what will your anger 
efiect 1 ’ The Brabmana struck the earth with bis hand and said, 

‘ Will not my anger bring down Brahmadanda on thee?^ ‘ Then 
4aid the angry king, * Let fall the Brahmadanda, why delay it longer Y' 
man! tbere it falls.* And no sooner nad litti said so, 
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tfafln a golden bar from the canopy fell on the king. The wound 
delegerated into erysipelatous ioflanunation, and insects genemted 
•on the suppuration. He suffered great pain, the sample of what 
he would hawe to suffer in hell. After five nights, be who had court¬ 
ed danger, died.'* * • • 

^is son, Lalitapira, reigned for twelve years and was succeeded 
by his balf-brotberjiSangrampira, who reigned till 795 A. D. On 
his death, Ohippata Jayapira, the son of Lalitapira by a concubine, 
was rais^ to the throne, and the five brothers of this woman 
shared all the ruling power among themselvea 'They and their 
sons successively set up three more kings on the throne, after which 
AvaQtibarma, the grandson of one of these brothers, ascended the 
throne, and thus commenced a new dynasty in 855 A, D. 

It is in j^he reign ol Avautibarma that we first read an account 
sf tfie country «being it^^proved b}^ <^ainage and irrigation 
operations, and Suyya was the great engineer who performed 
this work. He was of low birth, and, as usual, his attempts 
bave been somewhat grotesquely described ; but, nevertheless, 
our readers will not fail to observe ffom the following passage 
that Kashmira was greatly benefited by the industry and intellect 
of this great man. We quote from Mr. Jogesh Chunder’s translation. 

“One day, when some people were grieving on account of the 

• recent fioods; he, Suyya remarked that he had intellect, but not 
money, and he could therefore give no redress. This speech was 
reported to the king by bis spies, and the king wondered and t;aused 
him to be brought before him. The King asked him as to what be 

• bad said. He fearlessly repeated that he had intellect but no money. 
The courtiers pronounced him to mad; but the king, in order to 
try his intellect,* placed all his wealth at the disposal of this man. 
Suyya took out many vessels filled with diauAras, and went by 
boat to Madava. There in the village named Nandaka, which 
was under water, he, threw a pot of dinnaras, and returned. 
Although the courtiers pronounced him to be undoubtedly mad, 
the kina heard of his work, and enquired as to what he did 
afterwards. At Fakshadara in Kramarajya he* began to throw 
dioniras by handfuls into the water. The Yitastl was there 
obstructed by rocks which had fallen into its bed from both its' 
rocky banks; and the villagers who were suffering from scarcity, 
began to search for the dinnaras, fRod in so doing removed the 
rocks which were in the bed of the river, au*d cleared the passage 
of the water. No sooner hud the water fibwed out than Suyya 
raised a stone embankment along the Vitasti, which was complet¬ 
ed within seven days. He then cleared the bed of the river, and 

, then broke down the embankments. The passage was now quite 
open, and the river flowed easily and rapidly towards the sea, as 
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if anxiously and eagerly, after this long detention ; and cons©' 
qiiently the land again appeared above the 'waters. He then> 6iitr 
new canals from the Vitast^l wherever he thought that the course 
of the river had been obstructed. Thus many streams issued out 
ofc one main river, even like the several heads of a serpent from 
one trunk. Sindhu -which, flowed from Trigrama to the left, %nd 
Vitasta on* the right, were made to meet one another at Vain- 
yasvanSi, And even to this day the junction made by Soyya, near 
this town, exists,; as also the two gods Vishnusvdmi and Vain- 
yasvdimi at Plfalapura and Parihasapura situated on either side 
of the junction * and the god Hrishikesha whom Suyya wor¬ 
shipped, just at the junction. And to this day may also be seen 
the trees which grew on the banks of the riv^ as it flowed before, 
distinguished by marks of ropes by which boats were ti^d to them. 
Thus Suyya diverted the^cowrse of river% He raised a stone embankk 
ment seven yojanas in length ; and thereby brought tbewv-aters of 
the Mahdpadma lake under control. He joined the waters of th,p 
Lake MahSpadma with those of the Vitasta and built many popu¬ 
lous villages after having rescued the land from the waters. 

* * He examined several places and irrigated many villages 
(the produce of which did not depend on rain) by means of artificial 
canals cut from the Chaunla and other rivers until the whole 
country became beautiful. ^J’hus Suyya benefited* the country ' 
sucli as even Kashyapa and Valadeva had not done.’* 

Avautivarma died in 883, the first Vaishnava King that we 
read of. Vaishuavism and Saktaism are later phases of Hindu¬ 
ism than Shaiva'ism, and in the history of Kashmira we scarcely ‘ 
hear any thing of Vaishnajsra tilj the present time, . 

His successor Saukaravarraa, w^as a great conqueror and con¬ 
quered Guzerat. Katurning to his country, he listened k> the 
advise of his Kayastha financiers and imposed taxes on the people 
which made him unpopular with thern.^^or at any rate, with 
the.offended Brahmans who narrate his history. He conquered 
many hill places on the banks of the Indus and was at last killed 
by the arrow of a hunter. Surendravati and two other queens 
perished with him on the pyre, 902 A. D. 

In the short reign of his successor Gopalbarma, the minister 
Probhdkara (who fas a favorite of the queen mother Sugandha), 
defeated ** the reigning Slmhi’* because be had disobeyed his 
orders tp build a town*iu “ Shahirajya.’* This seems to have been 
some petty dependent or tributary king, and we shall hereafter 
read mere of the ** Shahirajya.” 

^opalbarma’s brother, Sankata, dying ten days after the former, 
mother SugandliA a dissolute woman, reigned for two yeais 
Ektingas. The Tautri infantry, however, raised 
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Partha to the throne j a civil war ensued, the Ek^ngas were 
beWn and the Queen Sugandlii kiile'd, 906 A. D, The Tantrie, 

• being now supreme, set up one king after another, according as 
they were bribed and courted, until Cliakrabarma with the help 
of the Damaras and Ekiingas at last broke their power in 935 A. £>., 
anjjl for the third time ascended the throne. Within two years 
be was assassinated by some Damaras and was sudbeeded by 
Pai'tha’s son, Unmateavanti. This young man killed his father, but 
(lied soon, after, and his successor Surabarma was the last of this 
iH>fortunate dynasty which ended in 939 A. D.< 

Yasaakara, the first king of the new dynasty,' waS the son of 
Probltakara, who had been minister of Gopalbarma of the preceding 
dynasty, and was fampd for his justice ; but in the very year of 
his death Purbagupta murdered his son, Sangrama, and founded a 
ffew ’dynasty. Bns son, Kshemagupta, iiiherited the vices and 
dissolute •habits of his father and reigned eight years. His son 
Abbimanya, was the only virtuous and worthy king of the line, 
and reigned fourteen years ; and on his death his mother, 
Didd^ (widow of Ksliemagupta), successively murdered three 
infant kings (her grandsons), Nandipupta, Tribbubanagupta and 
Bhimagiipta, and became queen in 980 A. D. She reigned for 
23 years, and in her reign her favorite, Tunga, defeated the King 
■of Eajapuri. * ^ 

Didda’s nephew, Kshamapati, ascended the throne in 1003 A. D; 
and reigned till 1028 A, D. Tunga, who had been the favorite of 
DiddA, w»s all powerful during the reign of her nephew, and went 
Out with a Kashmirian army and Rajput and *other subsidiaiy 
forces to help .the Shahi king against the attack of the Turasbkas. 
We shall quote Halhana’s account of the event from Mr. Jogesh 
Cbunderis translation : ** 

“ The Kashmirians crossed the river Toushi, and destroyed thh 
detachment of soldiers^ sent by Hammira to reconnoitre. But 
though the Kashmirians were eager for the fight, the wise Shahi 
repeatedly advised them to take shelter behind ^the rock, but 
Tungga ciisregarded the advice, for all advice is vain when one is 
doomed to destruction. The General of the Turks was weU 
versed in the tactics of war and brought out his army early in the 
morning. On this the army of Tnngga immediately dispersed, but 
the troops of the Shahi fought for a while.” ^ 

. The heroism of the Shahi king, however was unavailing; he was 
beaten, and his kingdom was destroyed for ever. 

Now who was this Hammira (a Mahomedan name apparently^ 
and whS were these powerful Tiirashkas who defeated the Eash? 
»mirians and the Rajputs and annexed*the “ Shahirajya,” an ally or 
dependent of Kashmira ? The dates show at once that Kalhana is 
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gpeakinff of the invasion of India by the invincible Mahmud of 

Chuzai.* , 

We have only one more remark to make of Harsha s reign* ■ 

Allusions to Turashkas and their kingdom become more frequent 
now than ever before. Thus we are told that Harsha had a 
hundred Turashka chiefs, under his pay; that, after besieging 
Bajapuri, he fled back to bis kingdom through fear of the Turashka 
who, he heard, were approaching; and, lastly, that his op¬ 
pressed subjects left their homes and went to the country 
of the Mlebhbhas.. Who are these Turashkas and what was 
their countfy of which we And such frequent mention during 
the reign of Harsha ? The dates of Harsha’s reign shew at once 
that there was good reason for such frequent/illusion to the rising 
Turaskha poinisr, for it was during Harsha’s reign that ,3hahabud- 
din Mahommed Ghori,, cenquered Djslhi, Kanwuj, and the wboK» 
of northern India, and Hindu independence was lost onc» and fcnr 
ever. Here appropriately ends Mr. Jogesh Chunder's translatiop. 

Tunga was soon after murdered, and Nandi Mukha was sent 
with another army againsf the Turashkas, but they, too, fled back 
to their country before the conquering Moslems. 

Hariraja succeeded his father, Kshamspati, and reigned only 
for 22 days, after which* his brother, Ananta Heva, ascended the 
throne and reigned 35 years, *. g. from 1028 to 1063 A. D. We 
read that in this reign one Brahmaraja combined with seven 
MIechcha kings and entered Kashmira, but was beaten back by 
Budrapala, the powerful Kashmirian general. When we remem¬ 
ber that, from the time of Mahmud of Ghuzui, a part of the Punjab 
always remained under •Mahogimcdan rule, we are at no loss to 
guess who these seven MIechchas were. * 

After a long reign of 35 years Anauta was prevailed upon by 
his queen to resign in favour of bis son Bauaditya; but the 
prince was unworthy of their confldence, pnd shocked bis parents 
and all men by his excess^ of wickedness, folly and dissipation. 
Disheartened ^t this conduct of their son, the aged pareata retired 
to Bijayeswara and passed their days in devotion, but even there 
they were not allowed to enjoy repose. Harrassed by the enmity 
of this ungrateful son, Ananta at last committed suicide, and his 
widow ascended tbe funeral pyre. 

The ingratitude o( Kanaflitya towards his father was punished 
1^ the misconduct of his son, Harsha, who rose in rebellion. 


4 • Hitamiia was therefore either The letters r and d are interohange- 
a general of Mahmud, or was the able; and if we elimioate the first 
grctttMBOtterorhimeetf, “well vers- syllable of Mahammad, we get tbe 
“ in the tacti .s of war”! ^nscritized name Hammira. 
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Ranaditya died in 1089 A. D., a vlctjm to his dissolute habits; 
. hiisqa tJtkansha succeeded him, but was sooo deposed by bis abler 
and more popular brother. Harsba, and committed suicide. 
Bijayamalla, • who had helped his brother Harsha to the throne, 
now thirsted for the kingdom biipself, but the fraternal war finally 
came to an end by the accidental death of Bijaymalla. 

{Marsha's powerful General, Kandarpa, subdued thQ King of 
Bajapuri, but at last retired from the court in disgust «t the 
growing jealousy of the king. Harsha subsequently attempted 
to subdue Kajapuri and Darad respectively but failed in both his 
attempts. His excessive taxation end his oppression over the 
Hamar^ made them rise in rebellion; and they, had powerful 
chiefs in two brothers Uohchala and Sussala. Ucbchala defeated 
the Lord of Maudala*but was subsequently beaten by the royal 
atmy! * , 

His brother Sussala defeated the royal commander Manikya, 
broke through all opposition and defeated the Lord of Han- 
data, but was at last beaten by Bhoja, the son of king Harsha. 
At last Ucbchala defeated Harsha aud his son Bhoja in a signal 
battle, burnt the capital and became king. The unfortunate 
Harsha retired to the tent of a hermit, but was there traced out 
and killed, 1101 A. D. 

Vf. 

Thus we have traced the histdry of Kasbmira from the earliest 
times to the date of the final conquest of India by the Mahometans. 
We have refrained from making any remarks on the value of 
^Calhana’s great work, because the above brief rosunid of it is the 
beat commentary on its great value. Wf have seen how every 
great social or religious revolution, and every great historical 
event which transpired in India, have left«their impress on the 
history of this secluded province. The history of this province 
has" borne its testimony towards fixing the date of the great Kura- 
Pandava war; it has helped us to understand how Buddhism was a 
protest a^inst caste distinctions,and a Khatrya assertion of the ec^ua- 
iity of all men; it has revealed to us how Buddhism was for a time 
the accepted faith of the kings and peoples of India, and bow, after 
the commencement of the Christian era, it began to decline under ' 
the renewed exertions of Brahmans to assert their supremacy and 
revive their old religion. In the history of Blashmira we find 
evidences of the dates of the two great drafnatic poets of India, 
via., Kalidasa and fihababbuti; in it we fifld allusions to the 
first Mahomedan invasion of India under the renowned Mahom- 
med E^im; in it we read of that ** General of the TurOshkas * 
well versed in the tactics of waf,” the invincible Mahmud of 
Qhuzni before whom the Kashmirian army twice recoiled in dismay 
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and disorder; and lastly in this history we read of the rising power 
and kingdom of the Turashka at the end of the eleventh cei^tv^y, 
when Delhi and Kanouj and all Northern India fell under the- 
power of the followers of the prophet. • 

Such are some of the facts wp learn from Kalhana’s history of 
Kashmira, and, considering the poverty of historical records in 
India, th^ value of this record can scarcely be^overestimated. It 
is a matter of regret and surprise, therefore, that Kalhana's work 
had hitherto, not been translated into English. The onij account 
in English we had of it is the brief essay of H. H. Wilson 
in the XVth, volunae of the “Asiatic Researches,” in which he 
gives a short r^umd of the Sanscrit work. That resumd, however, 
is mixed up with facts gleaned from Mahoraedan historians, and is 
besides incomplete. Kalhana's Sanskrit work^comes down to 1148 
A, D., and is continued a series of writers ^o the date of t\M 
conquest of Kasbmira by Akbar in fhe sixteenth cenUiry. Mr. 
Wilson's brief resume comes down only to the reign of Diddd Rani, 
ending in 1003 A. D. 

Such being the case, we hail with delight Mr. Jogesh Chunder 
Dutt's attempt—‘the first that has been hitherto made—to give 
a faithful and complete translation of the great Sanscrit work. 
He has already brought down the story to 1101 A, D. as we 
have seen; and intends to gives us the remaining 47 years of • 
Kalhana’s history (which shortf period, being in the writer’s own 
time,«has been narrated at great length) in a second volume. The 
third and last volume of the translator will include the continu¬ 
ation by the other writers, and will thus bring down the story 
to the date of the conquest of Kasbmira by Akbar. Such is 
the intention of the translator^ and, though he^ distinctly states 
in his preface thatohe can hold out no promise, we sincerely 
hope he may succeed in carrying out his intention, and 
thereby make an important contribution towards the study of 
Indian history and antiquities. * 

With regard to the merit of the translation, we ii^ay state 
that it is generally a faithful one, and that is about the 
best thing we can say of a work of this nature. The trans¬ 
lator deplores in his preface that the original work is in many 
places disfigured by inamodeat writing, hut adds i—“ However 
that may be, all tfiat the translator has to state for himself is that 
he has not thought hiihself iustified to improve upon his original; and 
that his only objoct*tbroughout this performance has been to offer 
to his readers a faithful translation of the original, with all its beau- 
and defects.’* We could not lay down a better rule tlTan this 
for translators tq follow ; and*if the language of the translation ap- 
l^iTB here and there to be wanting in grace and smoothness, it is 
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because the translator has sought, at every sacrifice, to follow 
scnupnlously aud literally his great priginal. The above blemishes, 
if bletuishes they are, however do not often occur, and Mr. Jogesh 
Chuuder can well say with Kalhana himself that, although grace 
has been sacrificed in this work for the sake of sorupuloua truth* 
fulness, yet there are some things which will please the good.” 

We conclude with a passage from the preface which ,is a testi¬ 
mony of the translator's feeling for his country. In conolusion, 
the writer has only to add that in his earlier years he always che¬ 
rished the idea of writing a complete history of India from original 
Sauskrita records. Riper years showed him the folly of such an 
attempt. His inability to undertake such a gigai^tic task, even 
if the materials had not been wanting, should have made him 
think twice before efltertaiuiug such a hope. Nevertheless, the 
ii^oa imbilifid in jmunger days, and fondly cherished from year to 
year, the writer has found*it difficult'alfogether to give up. It 
was for a long time his wish to connect his attempts with a history 
of* India, and this hope or vanity he has now attempted to gratify 
by the comparatively lighter task of rendering a history which 
already exists in the Sanskrita language into English. Even 
while this work was in progress, he was too often and too painfully 
reminded, by the difficulties he met, of bis own weakness.” 

R. C. D0TT, C.S, 



A»T. II.—THE NATURAL HISTORY OF HINDU CASTE. 

T O any one who seriously reflected on the multiplicity 
of bastes and tribes in India^ with their almost endless 
ramifications, the questions will naturally arise, what cause or 
causes have brought them into existence, and what, if any, are 
their mutual 'relations ? No such system of national dismember¬ 
ment, and 6 f tribal strictness and autonomy, has ever prevailed 
in any other •■coimtry. The Egyptians in aucient times practised 
caste to some extent, and there was a separation, between the 
priests and tlio warriors, the merchants, the agriculturistg, tlio mari¬ 
ners, the artisans, and.tho shepherd^. Tims ^my were dfvidetl 
into various great classes. But this was all. It does net appear 
that there were any sub-divisions, so that in a large population 
little inconvenience could hare been practically felt. Timre was 
much less intermingling‘among the Highland clans of Scotland 
in feudal times than among the inhabitants of Lower, Middle, and 
Upper Egypt. 

The Jews of Palestine, &1bo, throughout the whole of their career, 
were no doubt under the bondage of a modified caste. They could 
not Intermarry with the surronnaing nations ; and, although they 
couW intermarry with themselves, yet the tribes were placed 
under certain restrictions in doing so. Jewish casto, however, 
differed widely *and essentially from that which has been in exis** 
tence in India for the last thir4’' ce nturies. 

The caste of India is Indissolubly blended with the social life 
of the Hindu, and te as much a necessity to him as food to eat, 
as raiment to wear, and as a house to live iu. Indeed, he can 
often dispense with raiment, and during ijiiost of the year prefers 
the court outside his house to the hot rooms within; but he can 
never free himself from caste, can never escape from its •influence, 
By day and night, at home, abroad, in waking, sleeping, eat¬ 
ing, and drinking, and in all the customs of the society in which he 
moves, and the events governing his entire life, he is always under 
its pervasive and ever-mastering influence. Professedly, there are 
four great branohei^of Indian caste representing Brahmans, Raj¬ 
poots, Vaisyas, or ^merchants and traders, and Sudim But in 
reality the divisions among Hindus, involving complete separa¬ 
tion in respect of marriage and social intercourse, number not 
hundreds but thousands. I 14 other words, the Hindu brotherhood 
j iji epHt up into innumerable clans, holding not the smallest con-* 
with one another, acknowledging no common bond savo 
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that of idolatry, which, in truth, no more unites them together 
tlyin do the waves of the sea flowing, over the sand cause its hard 
particles really to cohere. 

Caste dissolves the social compacts found in other countries, 
Infuses the p’oison of deadly strife into the small village commu¬ 
nities scattered in tens of thousands over the land, produfces 
enmity between neighbours on the most trivial grounds, carrier 
out its own childish rules and laws with Draconian severity, 
exercises the strongest power of disintegration the human race has 
ever been subjected to, and only displays a spirit gf binding and 
uniting, in relation to those selfish creaturefa who belong to one 
and the same caste, and who thereby are kept apart ifrom all the 
rest Of mankind by an unnatural divorce. 

This extraordinary domestic institution has yielded strange 
^thnologic&l results. In Europe the Hindu race ts spoken of as 
an integer, which,* although*separable idto* parts, is nevertheless a 
whole cdutainiug all the parts. Or, it is a circle which may be 
cut up into innumerable portions, everyone of which, however, 
Is necessary to the integrity of the circ]e. But it would be much 
inoro correct to regard the jiumerous Indian tribes and castes 
as so many distinct integers, complete in themselves, independent 
and unassociated. It is quite true that most of them once belong¬ 
ed to the same family, and stood in intimate relation with 
each other. But we have to search for this happy relationship 
in60 the remote ages of antiquity. In India, at the present day, 
we find an infinite variety of physiognomy, colour, and physique 
,among its inhabitants, such as is exhibited among different nation¬ 
alities in other parts of the world. The fair-faced, keen eyed, 
aquiline nosed,, and intellectuill Brahman, the stalwart and 
commanding Rajpoot, the supple Bunniah, the conceited yet able 
Kayastli or Writer, the clever Barhai or Uarpenter, the heavy- 
browed Lohar or Blacksmith, the wiry and laborious Kumbhi or 
Agriculturist, the shorthand handsome CharaS.r, the dark P4si, the 
darker Dorn, the wild and semi-barbarous aborigines, and hundreds 
of other* tribes and castes, are in reality so many distinct types 
of the human family, with their own special characteristics and 
marked idiosyncraoies. The wonder is that such a diversity could- 
have l>een produced among the inhabitants of one country. 

In Great Britain not a few ethnological diffdVenccs are manifest. 
Suffice it to mention the peculiarities of th« Highlander, as dis¬ 
tinguished from the man of Kent, from an Essex peasant, from a 
Somersetshire farmer, from a Ooruishman, from a Yorkshiremaii, 
or from a Welshman, All these differ from one another in«i 
, -very decided manner, not in speecb merely, but also physically 
and menially. And yet it would not be difficult to classify all the 
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people of Great Britain according to the ethnological *and provin¬ 
cial distinctions which they now present. • 

But what shall we say of the two hundred and fifty millions. 
inhabiting India who have chosen to separate themselves from 
oufi another for a multitude of reasons, which in England would 
be deemed preposterous as a ground of separation, reasons arising 
from difference of occupation, from religious fueling, from social 
interea<.s, from a love of superiority, from selfishness, from caprice, 
from arrogance,, from a spirit of exclusiveness, from eating certain 
things and not eating others, from adopting certain usages and 
not adopting others? In England no social distinction really 
exists between, the families of different counties throughout the 
country, and unions frequently take place between people of the 
north and people of the south. But the boundary lines dividing 
the vast Hindu race into .multitudinous clans, ,which are literally 
beyond computation, are impassable barriers, which it is gbsolutely 
impossible either to break down or to leap over. The divisions 
never re-unite, never amalgamate, never associate together, have ho 
mutual sympathy, or interest, or confidence, or love. 

There was a time when castes' were comparatively few, and 
although the rules which governed them were stringent, yet a 
considerable blending together was permitted among the castes 
themselves. From the Code of Manu we learn a good deal 
respecting the thraldom to wb^ch Hindus were subjected on 
accosint of tbe punctilious details and the extreme rigidity of caste 
regulations. At the same time, we are plainly informed of the 
comparative laxity and easiness of caste itself. Under certain 
restrictions even a Brainpan could legally marry a Sudra, and 
intermarriages between the high castes and low castes were freely 
allowed. Such freadom, however, has long since passed away. 
Illicit intercourse is still practised, to a degree that is a scandal 
and disgrace to men of the upper cgstcs; but the honour¬ 
able condition of marriage between separate castes, and to a 
large extent ‘between branches of the same caste, is absolutely 
prohibited. * * 

As every .effect has a cause, we may assume that the extensive 
disintegration of the Hindu family which we now behold may be 
sufficiently accou^jted for. This wonderful phenomenon is not a 
fortuitous event, an ethnold^ical caprice, the fruit of a tree which 
grew up spontaneously from neither seed nor root, but is a 
monstrous oriental production, and, as developed in India, is one 
of the most difficult problems touching the races of men. 
IftJauy theories have been started to account for its origin, ‘'and its 
ejHbest history is clouded in uncertainty and conjecture, Yet, in* 
iwdgment, the intricacies, inconsistencies, and siiigularitie.s of 
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its progress and elaboration in India, until attaining to its present 
wiW grotesqueness, are much more perplexing and exciting. 

It is quite certain that caste, as now existing, was totally 
unknown to.tlie Bindu race on first entering into India. The 
most ancient books they have arc silent about it ; and although 
referring to diSerences in social position among various classes, 
yet*those differeneqg are much more in accordance wijth distinc¬ 
tions in rank which have prevailed in civilised countries* in all 
ages than with the exclusiveness of the Indian caste system of 
post-Vedic times. In a review of Dr. Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, 
Professor Max Muller asks the question, “ Does caste, as we find 
it in Manu and at the present day, form part oj the religious 
teaching of the Vedas ? We answer with a decided ‘ No.’ There 
is no authority wbateVer in the Veda for the complicated systems 
of csflstes, no authority for the offensive privileges claimed by 
the Brahjpans, no authority lor the degraded position of the Sudras. 
There is no law to prohibit the different classes of the people 
from living together ; no law to prohibit the marriage of people 
belonging to different castes ; no law* to brand tbe offspring of 
such marriages with an indelible stigma. All that is found in 
the Veda, at least in the most ancient portion of it—the Hymns 
—is a verse, in which it is said that the four castes—the priest, 
the warrior, the husbandmjin, and the serf—sprung all alike from 
Brahma. Europeans are able to Show that even this verse is of 
later origin than the great mass of the Hymns.” This, is an 
important opinion from one who has made the Vedas his life 
•study. Respecting the last statement, Max Mullfer, in his “ His¬ 
tory of Sanskrit Literature,” further Remarks that there can 
be little doubt • that the verse or passage alluded to is modern 
both in its character and in its dictiou.” 4 p.;» This testimony 
especially refers to the Rig Veda, or most ancient portion of 
the Vedas. , 

Social distinctions are doubtless noticed in the Vedas, especi¬ 
ally in those of later origin ; but they never, in any sense, 
amount fo what now bears the specific and techn&al designation 
of caste. The Black Yajur Veda notices social 4*stinctions as 
prevailing among the people, and in sacrificial rites Brahmans' 
evidently occupy the most prominent and influential position. 
The Kshatriyas, too, are powerful, and worthy of great honour. 
In the White Yajur Veda the Brahman is specially pointed out as 
a student and man of knowledge, and the chidf divisions of native 
society are referred to as connected with their occupations, much 
in the* same manner as they wouH be in other countries. Tlfb 
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nobles and warriors represent power, and so do Kshatriyas. The 
Vaisyas till the soil. Tiic Sudras are a servile, aboriginal, •or 
separate race. These distinctions evidently exist in the •later 
Vedas, yet there is no caste. These classes blend together more 
or less; greater respect is paid to one than to another j one is 
higher socially than another ; but there is some amount of union 
between tjiem neverthelek. In the Atharvan, or latest of "the 
Vedas,* a change is somewhat apparent. The Brahman is not 
merely a domineering priest, but exercises authority over princes 
and other persons. The customs of Hindus generally are chang¬ 
ing, and although Che noxious caste tree has not yet sprung up, 
still the seed^has been already sown, which shall in time pro¬ 
duce the tree, and with it abundance of evil fruit. 

In the ages succeeding those of the Yedas, the distinctions, 
of which the* bare outlines only were visible previously*, gradually 
become more and mofe * marked. The self-asserting Brahman 
assumes the position of the spiritual head 'and guide of the rest 
of the community. This is noticeable in the Brahinanas, the 
Aranyakas, and the Upaiiishads. The Brahman comes to be an 
a.ssociate with the gods, and, in a certain sense, divine. He claims 
a personal purity, not allowed to others; but it should be borne 
in mind that this is only in connexion with bis ceremonial and 
sacrificial duties, and not in regard to his social position in 
relation to other classes of people* 

Th^t the Brahmans did not gain their ultimate ascendency 
till after long and violent conflicts with the Kshatriyas and 
other classes in atsociation with them, is abundantly proved by the, 
allusions to, and records of, such struggles in some of the early 
Sanskrit wril.ing.s. The great* epic of the Raipayana, although 
devoted to the exploits of llama and his wife Sita, gloriiies the 
Brahmans, and presents their power as much superior to that of 
the Kshatriyas, referring expressly to tlie destruction of the latter 
in a previous ago by Parasrama, the sofi of Jaraadagni, because 
of their opposition to the former. Indeed, one oQect which 
Valmiki, the celebrated author of this fine poem, had* in view, 
seems to haye been to show that the four chief castes were in 
existence, if not really established, in the days of Rama, the king 
of Ajudbiya. The^other famous epic, the Mahabharata, exhibits 
clearly some features of the*struggle between the two principal 
<»stes, and of the Tierce enmity subsisting between them. In 
one place a long •dialogiie between two worthies, Bhishma 
and Judhisthir, is recorded, tlie purport simply being that the 
Brahman is super-eminent, and the Kshatriya is subordwxate to 
bim, and should rtde by his tJbunsel. , 

U thus manifest that caste was of gradual growth, and that 
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at the outset, when the Aryan settlers crossed the Himalayas, 
anS descended on the plains of India, no such distinction what- 
.ever existed among them. Some differences, religiously and 
socially, they no doubt exhibited, which is as much as to say 
that they were not in tank on a dead level. He who officiated 
at sacrifices may have been regarded with more respect than 
other persons, yet should be remembered that the performance 
of such rites was not restricted to one class. On arriving in 
India the Brahman does not seem to have claimed any special 
privileges in virtue of his position. In fact, ^ he was surpassed 
and excelled in honour occasionally by others, .Those who 
received the highest meed of praise were the Rj^his, or sacred 
bards, wlio might be Brahmans, or Kshatriyas, or Vaisyas, or 
even Dasyas, that is,'aborigines, people of the count;|;y. 

« It Vas not long^ however^ that this, state of perfect concord 
lasted. ^Nevertheless, although social distinctions began to wax 
strong, and certain classes were treated witli some dishonour, 
while others were greatly exalted, intermarriages under prescribed 
rules wore permitted down to the time of Maiui, and later. “ As 
the influence of the Brahmans extended,'^ says Max Muller, “they 
became more and more jealous of their privileges, and, while 
fixing their own privileges, they eudeavburod, at the same time, 
to circumscril;e the duties of the warriors (Kshatriyas), and the 
householders (Vaisyas). Those* of the Aryas who would not 
submit to the laws of the three estates were treated as outcasts ; 
and they are chiefly known by the name of Vratyas or tribes. 
•They spoke the same language as the three Aryan castes, but 
they did not submit, to Bruhraanic discipline, and they had to 
perform certain • penances, if they wished to be re-admitted into 
the Aryan society. The aboriginal iuhabitanis, again, who con¬ 
formed to the Brahmanic law, received certain privileges, and 
were constituted a fojiuth caste, under the name of Sudras, 
whereas all the rest who kept aloof were called Dasyas, whatever 
their language might be.” 

Now, m though caste had, by the time of Manu, teumed many 
of the functions and prerogatives which it displays p.t the present 
day, yet it was not so stringent as it afterwards became. Never¬ 
theless, it is abundantly plain from his Code ,tbat the life of the 
Hindu had already become a burden "by reason of the number¬ 
less caste rules by which his life was regulated. Every event 
pertaining to himself and his family, in theff mutual relations, 
in their intercourse with the members of their own caste, and in 
relatioif to other castes, was controlled with extraordinary punct* 
»liousness, so that they became abject slaves to a thousand ceremoni^ 
formalities intrinsically trivial and puerile. This was especially 
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tr*ue of the Brahmans, who were, however, reconciled to the 
burden by the enormous power which this system of caste con¬ 
ferred upon them. To all other Hindus caste was intolefable.. 
Yet for a time they submitted to it, because of^ts wonderful 
fajscination and authority. 

Eventually came the great revolt against caste, under the 
guidance of Sakya Muni, or Buddha, and his^disciples,—a revolt 
whichcbecame very largely successful over a considerable portion 
of India. Throughout the whole of the Buddhist period in India, 
of a thousand years and upwards, strong opposition was cherished 
by the Buddhists’ against caste. During the dominancy of their 
religion, which^lasted perhaps six or seven hundred years, 'caste 
was necessarily in a very depressed state; and the people generally 
enjoyed a condition of social freedom which “they had not enjoyed 
since the earliest ages 9 f Hinduism, and o4* which* theyha^i 
known nothing whatever in the lo'ng centuries subsequent to 
the . downfall of the Buddhist religion. It is, moreover, manifest 
that the Brahmans, during the dark night of their own reiigio’n. 
Strove to the utmost to keep alive the flame of Hinduism and 
the customs of caste, in some parts of the country, in spite 
of the gigantic difficulties which at one time they had to face. 
This was especially the case in tho tract of country lying between 
Mathura and tlie Punjab, which apparently was never subdued 
by Buddhism, and always retained a preponderance of allegiance 
to the Hindu faith with its concomitant institutions and practices. 
But this region, though extensive in itself, was small in comparison 
with the rest ®f India. And even hero, judging from existing 
Buddhist relics, the Bral^mans must have found it a hard task 
to hold their own, A less persevering, subtle’ and able foe would 
have succumbed. But the Brahmans arc, and have ever been, 
among the most persevering, most subtle, and most intellectually 
keen and forcible men that have trodden this earth. And so, 
thwarted, baffled, resisted, overwhelmed* they never despaired. 
Consequently, as their enemies became weak, they becapae strong, 
and were at latt victorious, because they determined to* bci Yet 
this thousan.d years’ conflict affords a lesson to the world of what 
may be achieved by the few against the many, by a small band 
of resolute men ’j^ho prefer their convictions to their lives, against 
a tame-spirited and multiimdinous host, whose strength lies in 
their numbers, and* who, through irresolution and bad leaderiffiip, 
are unable to mak^ proper use of any power which they may 
happen to possess, 

^ ^us it came to pass that, with the revival of Hinduism, caste 
, ;x^asaerted itself, and stealthfly ^read over the land as in formen 

that of Hinduism, was altered, It has been 
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m^re arrogai^t, more tyraanicali more pervasive in its influence, 
and bas held the people with a stronger and more savage grip, 
'than in pre<Buddhist ages. Hindus now cannot marry out of 
their caste on'any pretence whatever. They are tied hand and 
foot, and are willing slaves to the most intolerant and exacting 
task-master that ever placed a yoke on the neck of man. 

But this historical development of caste, and with- tt the sub¬ 
division of Hindus into a multitude of tribes, of which a ^slight 
sketch has thus beeu given, has two aspects. It is au effect produced 
by certain causes. The effect is manifest. X shall endeavour now 
to trace out its causes. 

It^is not sufficient to state that caste is the cifistom of India, 
and that Hindus hava been born and bred to its observance. This 
is a ^truism of no meaning, for it explains nothing. Nor is it 
of much more intsDrest to be* informed tha»t very soon after the 
Aryan raice entered India, in distant ages of the past, the germs 
of. caste began to be seen. If there had not been favouring 
circumstances in the race, or in the country, or in both combined, 
we may take it for granted that the phenomenon would never have 
appeared. I will discuss these two subjects separately. 

In the first place, are there any peculiarities or special conditions 
among Hindus sufficient in any degree, either in part or in whole, 
to account for the institution oX caste with its numberless tribal 
ramifications, as handed down from generation to generation, with 
occasionally important increments added to it to increase its inteflsity 
and force I This is the proposition we have now |o consider, with 
&ll the patience, calmness, and candour which the subject demands. 

One striking feature of charactenis disMnctly traceable through¬ 
out the whole of Che Hindu’s career, and is that to which oux 
attention is forcibly directed In the very earliest records of his race. 
This is his religiousness. He is a religious being of wonderful 
earnestness and pei'siBtency. His love of worship is a passion, 
is a frenzy, is a consuming Are. It absorbs his thoughts; it 
influencesjand sways his mind on every subject. JHe thinks of 
everything in connexion with it. It gives a hue to every event 
of his life, to his occupations, his habits, his social 'duties, his 
conversation, his pleasures, bis festivities, his sorrows, his sick¬ 
nesses, his hopes, his fears, and to evejcy circumstance, material, 
intellectual, and moral, related to him. He ia not merely diligent 
in the daily observance of prescribed ceremonies, but his religious* 
ness abides with him constantly, and is indissolubly blended with 
his nature. It is not my purpose to show the inconsistency an^ 
grossness of many of his religious ^sentiments, or to point out 
Che pNsrrunctoriness with which no, for the most part, performs 
h^ religious duties. Nor is this at all skecessary. The objects of 
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his adoration, judged by the light of Christianity, may be, an(i no 
doubt are, very largely unworthy of human respect and veneration. 
But the feeling 1 speak of is subjective. It dwelis in the heart 
Of the Bindu. It is not indeed independent of'an object, for 
t'hat would involve a paradox: and an impossibility. On the 
contrary, it is modified l)y his conception of that object, and so is 
conformable thereto. It thns harmonises ^ith his beliefs. So 
that in fact the religious feeling of the Hindu and bis creed are 
in union ; and the errors of the latter give a tone to the former. 
The feeling may' not be of a high cast, may, on the contrary, 
be low, coarse, even sometimes base and impure, inspired by fear, 
or sensuality,'or mysterious undefined awe. 

Yet whatever the intrinsic character of this religiousness, there it 
is. I speak^>f its existence, not of its nature ; of its 'reality, not 
of its goodnesa or bfedfiess ; of its^quantity and intensity, not at 
all of its quality. It is amply sufficient for roy purpcfee to point 
out that the Hindu, from the outset of his national life down 
to the year 1880, has. been engrossed by his religion, which has 
been at once a magnet to draw him, and a pole>star to direct him. 

Nor is the question at all affected by the varied phases which 
his religion has assumed,^ with the exception of the great, though 
temporary, religious revolt of Buddhism. Throughout his entire 
history, whether worshipping on^y the elements and the heavenly 
bodjes, or deified heroes, or plants and animals, or Brahmans and 
other sacred personages, or shapes, and figures of strange invention, 
or simple stouee of varied shapes, or rivers and pools, or numberless 
imps and goblins infesting mountain, forest, and stream, dr 
imaginary beings of iinmen^e power .supposed to possess the 
highest attributes both of good and evil, or demons and devils, 
ittcarnations of wickedness, or sacred cities, sacred books, and 
tither sacred objects, he has shown always and everywhere the 
■etrength of his religious convictions and» the domtnancy of his 
religions nature. 

At the same time, it is of considerable moment in thiCinquiry to 
endeavour to ascertain the general influence of his religiousness 
bn the socikl habit's and conduct of the Hindu. This mfluenoe 
is primarily mental, for actions are the results of thoughts. The 
bhief praotidat effect produced on the Hindu mind has been that 
nf servility. It has-been first subdued, then debased, and finally 
i^nslayed. Thus U has become ready to offer willing and prompt 
bhediehcc t6 the voice of acknowledged authority. If led by a 
♦mastorhand, it will follow, no matter where. Having lost its 
freedoiU, it has also lost its alsion, perceiving nothing either before 
jbi' behind. No incongruity, no absurdity, no error or delusion* 
gigantic or monstrous, awakens the common sense of tjhe 
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mnda, He is wildly eager to believe in the truth of the most 
baseless fiotious that cuuning iogemiity, in its most frolicsome 
• moode, could invent. The very air is filled with illusion, and 
he is totally unconscious of the circumstance. To him Illusion 
is the same afi truth, truth the same as illusion. All is illusion, 
unreality. He believes whatever he is told to l>eUeve, asking 
no questions, and troubled by no conclusions. A voluntary slave 
is the most abject of all slaves. The Hindu, in surrenderfng reason, 
judgment, moral sense, common sense, in short, his intellectual 
manhood, is enchained with stronger fetters than were ever 
applied to the neck of the un-emancipated Negro of the Southern 

States of America. . • j i 

This credulous and servile condition of the Hindu mind has 
afforded a golden opportunity to the wily Brahman thirsting for 
rule, ,and ^br the exercise of his superior gifts. Though himself 
a*Hindu, addicted to all the vagaries into which he has, step by 
step, led his fellow-countrymen, he has been far too self-opinionat¬ 
ed, and has had far too much self-respect, to associate on an 
equality with the common herd of Hindus. His mind revolted 
from such communism. He saw that they followed his direc¬ 
tions as sheep follow a shepherd. And he gradually came to 
despise, to abhor, and to loathe them. He shrunk from his own 
flesh and blood, as affected by some 'horrible taint. He could 
not, and would not, associate with«the rest of his nation. Even¬ 
tually many of them he kept at a distance, for the very contami¬ 
nation of their touch distressed him intolerably. This is sfiiely 
in the highest degree extraordinary, uunaturaL and cruel, and 
h altogether unprecedented in the annals of the world. And 
yet, if examined into, how closdly does it harmonize with the 
laws of the human mind, when untamed and unscrupulous, sub¬ 
tle and masterly I * . ji t 1 

I can imagine the curling of the Brahman’s lip and the eleva¬ 
tion of his fine expresswe eye-brows as he contemplated with 
supreme disdain the reception of one of his fictitious manuscripts, 
dashed wi|h a flavour of truth, by the masses* of the people. 
Having finished a Parana, for example, containing here and there 
a few historical allusions, intermingled with elaborate disserta¬ 
tions on the habits and ways, and the domestic lives, of gods 
and goddesses, in writing which his inventive brain was taxed to 
its utmost in devising the most growsqu.e,#and occasionally the 
most shamelessly immoral, situations for his ^favourite divinities, 
then with imperturbable sang froid modvioiug it to the o^n- 
mouthecl iQultitude as a revelatipn, a divine thesis, and watching 
the pleasure with which tdtiey receiyed it, and the absent of all 
fncred gli ty and distrust on their countenances, what wonder that 
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he intensely despised a people of snch gross blindness, and 
so miserably feeble in intellectual discernment! Yet he was 
withal exquisitely conscious that they had been trained by* him, 
that he had been their or religious teaohe/, that he had 

fascinated them by the charm of his manner, and by his oracular 
and authoritative words, and that they stood to him in the rela¬ 
tion of a bird spell-bound by the eye of a serpent. It is bnly 
in this way that we can possibly account for the universal and 
al^lute belief of . the licentious stories of Brahma, Vishnu, 
Shiva, Krishna, and other deities, found in the Puranas and else¬ 
where, which the Brahman has palmed upon the victims of his 
mental tyranny and despotism. 

Doubtless ^is peculiar influence was not gained all at once. 
There were marked stages in its development. Yet we can trace 
it with singular clearness from the first allusion to the Brahmf n 
in the earliest Sanskrit*records on tifirough the subsemient ages 
down to modern times. He is ever the clever and talented dog¬ 
matist, laying down the law on every subject for the guidance 
of bis benighted fellow-countrymen. He tells them what to 
worship, and when to worship, and how to worship. He points 
out the nature of sacrifices and ceremonies. He regulates home 
life. He interferes in politics and state-cmft. Moreover, he is 
very mysterious in everything, and surrounds himself with an 
impenetrable religious sanctity.* He is at once philosopher, poet, 
and 4 )riest; and to his credit, it must be confessed, performs e^h 
part with matchless ability and wonderful success. He can talk 
and write on abstruse metaphysics ; he can compose odes repletp 
with sublime thoughts ^addressed to the elemental deities, love 
songs for women, epics and t)allads for men ^ he can produce 
historical romanceil full of the deeds of heroes and gods, all 
creations of his over-wrought brain. Indeed, it is hard to say 
what, in the judgment of all other Hindus, he cannot do. From 
the first his claims have been very high, and he has come to 
'be;1ieve himself to be, what he has compelled the rest to acknow¬ 
ledge that be Is, namely, a divinity. * 

We can now understand not merely the nature of that superi¬ 
ority which the Brahman has exercised over his brother Aryans 
in India, and which has always been a patent fact in the history of 
■thn country, but also the effect which it has produced on his own 
mind and habits. *Conscious of his high intellectual gifts, he has 
eultiyat^ them with immense diligence, and has devoted a large 
amount of his time to meditation and discussion, and to reading 
l^ks which the genius of his order has produced. <r Having 
4|isparated himself at an eftrly period from other Hindus, the 
ll^^atipn has dontftmally widened. He has become more 
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'estranged from them, and more unlike them^ from year to year, 
until the differeirce between them, has become the greatest pos¬ 
sible? Moreover, it is worthy of very special note that the 
author of this estrangement and separation is the Brahman him- 
eelf. It WIU3 he who made ihe difference between himself and 
his brethren. * 

fliis feud among the Hindu race, which has split it up into 
a thousand clans, i6 the most unnatural of all feuds e^er known, 
and is none the less so because for many ages it has been accept¬ 
ed by them as a social necessity, having lost, in their estimation, its 
-offensiveness, and having come to be regarded as a happy condition 
instead of a frightful social calamity. Its monstrous unnatural¬ 
ness, and its consummate violation of the principld^ of humanity, 
will be more vividVy seen by an analysis of some of the moral 
pharacteriltics of the Brahman, to which it has given birth. 

One of these characteristics is arrog&noe and pride. It may be 
said that*all men, of every nation, who are raised above their fellows, 
are proud. And there is truth in the statement. Wealth, know¬ 
ledge, rank, and many other causes, foster pride in the human 
heart, not merely in India, but iu all other countries likewise. 
But tiie pride of the Brahman is aui generis, is a quality, thank 
Heaven, peculiar to him, and not to be.found except in his family. 
Being so purely idiosyncratic, it is difficult to describe ; and needs 
to be seen in order to be rightly known. Strange to say, the 
Brahman is so accustomed to it as to be, for the most part, un¬ 
conscious of its existence, and of its habitual display in fiis life 
and conduct. With him it is a second nature. ..He has received 
it from his forefathers. He will transmit it to his posterity. It 
is the air he breathes. It is fp part 6f himself, from which he 
can now no more be dissociated than he can from his own intel¬ 
ligence. Possessed with a sense of unlikeness to, and exaltation 
above, other people, he disdains their companionship. Were 
the question put to him, why he did this, he would be unable to 
reply, further than by asserting that this habit had been trans¬ 
mitted %o him by his remote ancestors, who cbprished the same 
repugnance to castes beneath him which he does. He feels that 
his tastes, his symimthies, and his very nature raise him above 
all other persons. He is a being the like of whom is not to be 
found on this great globe. He we^ bom to^reatness and nobil¬ 
ity ; nay, he is a divine being, and how cao he then associate on 
common terms with mere human clods diQistitute of the divine 
ray? 

A. second characteristic is intense selfishness. Of this, too, he 
seems to be unconscious. He lives for bimself, and for himself alone. 
Perhaps the same may be said of most people. Neyertheless, it 
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€er(;ainly may be said of the Brahman in a special and emphatic 
manner. ‘ Everything, everybody, was made for me, for my behgof 
and enjoyment/ is his first and last thought every day of his* life. 
He should have the best of Nature's products. He should receive' 
peculiar honour and respect. Consideration not shbwn to otliens 
should be shown to him. He is properly above law, yet if at any 
time amenable to it, be should by any means be governed^ by 
laws •regula’ling other people, but favourable law^s should be made 
for him, a favoured and distinguished personage, llie common 
people must not swear against his life, though he may swear 
against theirs. His life is too precious to be sacrificed even for the 
commission ot the highest crimes. He not only enjoys liberty, 
or rather libeilties, but is entitled to special privileges. His smile 
must be propitiated by other Hindus on occasion of every event 
of a social oi^ domestic character affecting them. He e^sjpects 
the costliest presents, the most luxuuous dinneSrs, the finest musT- 
lins and silks. At births, at marriages, in times of sickness 
and death, in seasons of ^eat trouble and adversity, at all festi¬ 
vities, his presence and blessing are sought, and paid for. He , 
takes what be gets, partly as a sacrificial and family priest, and 
partly as the superior creature styled Brahman. That he is an 
mcarnatioD, as be imagines himself to be, is no doubt correct, 
but it is an incarnation of selfishness. 

A third characteristic of the J]|rahman is the tyrannical spirit 
which he cherishes and exercises. He has ever been the fountain 
of authority and law. His word is law, from which there is no 
appeal. In forn^er times, until in fact the Brahman had attained 
the supreme and sovereign position he now occupies, he had to' 
encounter the fierce oppc^ition af other Hindus, especially of the 
Baj pools, who were at first little inclined to 'surrender their 
independence, and, Moreover, as warriors and princes thought 
themselves as good as the subtle, self-seeking Brahman. They 
resisted therefore most strenuously the claims and assumptions 
of what they, doubtle^, regarded as the upstart Brahmans, and 
fought for the freedom which was dear to them. But tbeg reckon¬ 
ed ignorantly ; 1 say ignorantly, for they knew not the mental 
resources of their oppressors, whose fertility and strength of intellect 

f ave them immense advantages, and ultimately complete victory, 
n the world's history all great struggles nave eventually been 
decided in favour of th# side whi<di has possessed the most power¬ 
ful understanding. foA in India no non-Brahmanical tribe 
has ever been a match for the clear, penetrating mind of the 
Brahman. At first the physical contest went on hand-in-hand 
with the moral and iotell^tuak; and the latter^ we may sdppoiie, 
B^tihued long after the former oeawd. All resistant, * 
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hoij^rever, has for many ages been abandoned, and at length Hindus 
* of ew>ry grade have willingly and cheerfully Succumbed to the 
Brahman. “Whatdoes the Brahman say?”i» the question of 
questions an&ong a people of prostrate intellect, with no opinion 
of their own, and with an entire and abject confidence in the 
superior gifts of their national leaders. His curse is considered 
to be the most appalling calamity, his blessing the highest pos¬ 
sible good, Hindus are a nation of slaves, who obey his'will in 
all things, humble themselves in the duet before him, live on bis 
smiles, and die beneath his frowns. 

A fourth characteristic of the Brahman, which has been already 
pre-supposed, is his intractability. He yields t« no one—has 
never done so. He never swerves from his own sentiments, from tlie 
eode^ which his predecessors have laid down as laws and prin¬ 
ciples of Hindu '*life and. action. Heis a conservative of the 
purest wsrter. In hL«t estimation, it is sufficient that the minutest 
rules for the government of his order, and of other great castes, 
are given in detail in the Caws of Manu, a book on caste and 
other matters dating much prior to the Christian era. He is 
determined to adhere rigidly to them, and^ not deviate from them 
by a hair’s breadth. No one has been a.greater enemy of progress 
and development than the Brahman, and India is advancing in 
civilization in spite of hiih. Iqdeed, Ite, too, is yielding faimielf 
to the exciting and transforming influences around him, and is 
ehanging. But I am speaking of him in relation to his' own 
principles, and to their natural consequences, principles which, as 
*we shall presently see, have moulded the tribes of India into 
the forms they have assumed thousands of years. Had the 
Brahman been ofher than he is, bad he possessed the smallest 
flexibility and leniency in his nature, bad he been in any degree 
1^8 pertinacious in the maintenance of his own ideas, had he at 
any time throughout hH career been willing to accept a compro¬ 
mise with oilmr castes, had he been less rigid, less dogmatic, had 
he ever l^en inclined to listen to other people, and to regard 
their interests as equal in importance to his own, had he, in short, 
behaved more like a neighbour and a brother, and been more, 
genial, and less exacting, India would have assumed a di^ereut 
character, and the growth of caste would have bpen checked. 

Perhaps I ought to add a fifth chhraoteijstic, that of ambition, 
which in truUi bas been the hidden secret in the breast of the 
Bmhman prompting and regulating all Bis raovemeats. His 
ambition has been not only to the first and foremost of Indian 
tribes,' Imt to stamp his' will on the institiitione of his country, 
•so that they should all appear, directfy or indirectly, to have sprung 
from him, 'This ambition, therefore, has not been one of vile 
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and soi'did conquest^ like that of the soldier^ who seeks to sul>||ud 
bis enemies by their destruetioo ; or of the mere party politioiaDy 
who gains glory as much by thwarting bis adversaries as by the' 
propagation of his own ideas. But the Brahraau's*ambition has 
been to subjugate the intellects of all other Hindus, to dominate 
them hy his will, to bring tliem to look to him as their exanople 
to follow, send to be passive in his hands as the inspirer of tlieir 
thoughts and the guide of their actions. He has cared little 
for wealth, or for what the world calls honour. He has been, for 
the most part, poor, certainly much poorer than many Hindus 
of a lower |[rade. He has rarely aimed at political rule and 
kingly governneent. He has been content to see Rajpoot and even 
Sudra potentates exercising sway from generation to generation- 
over great provinces. His own thoughts have been from the first 
in a different direction. JBlis ambition .has been *of another ordef, 
of a more refined and elevated character. He has sought to 
govern human intellect, and to regulate the social relations pf 
men on a prodigious scale. This has been the sublime object of 
his ambitioD. And he has succeeded, wonderfully succeeded. 
The triumph of reason, will, genius, was never more complete. 
The Brahman’s achievement in directing the tlmught of the 
vast population of India throughout a period ot not less than 
three thousand years, of first ijpventing, and then controlling, 
its intricate social machinery, of being the motor power whence 
have ^sprung the thousandfold ramifications of the inner life of 
this great social fabric, is the most gigantic and astonishing feat 
of ambition recorcfed in the history of mankind. 

Caste, therefore, owes* its origin to the Brahman. It is hia 
invention. It is a necessary condition incident to liis assumptions 
and to the extraordinafy success of his projects. The subject, however; 
has its gradations and divisions. The first aspect of it is that 
whiothapplies to the Brahman himself. A sgcond has relation to the 
castes below him. As to the former, namely, its origin, so far as the 
Brahman is concerned, the only sufficient expTanatioii of his 
motives and ol^jects, is caste. In the exercise of those peculiar 
characteristics,.of which I have now been speaking, and in with* 
drawing himself from association with other Hindus, it was impossi* 
ble for him to ston short of caste. These same qualities have 
been found in certain rimdes In other nations, but never to the 
extent in which they have combined together in the Brahman. 

it IS singular observe that to the degree in which any 
x^tion has exhioited them, to that degree has it found it necessary 
to ordain and recognize a l(ind of caste distinction atriohg its 
in^lutants. * 

the Brahman is an ethnological phenomenon and paradox 
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so is caste. The two are inseparable. The Brahman could not now 
exisl^j and could not have existed at all, bearing the distinctive cbar> 
’actertst5cs which he has exhibited during the time in which he has 
displayed them, without having caste as the objective form in which 
his ideas were realized. Oasto was not handed down to him. It waf 
begotten by him, was a necessity of the situation to which he had 
brought himself, was^onceivod in his own fruitful brain, wa%as much 
a result of his imaginings as Brahmanism itself. He did not 
become a complete Brahman all at once, nor did he give, so to speak, 
bodily shape to caste by an instantaneous volitioa There were 
doubtless historical gradations in the development of Bsahmanism 
and caste, but, nevertheless, the growth of both was gomparatively 
,rapid, and they attained maturity together. 

Let us now ondeavbur to ascertain in what manner all other 
Hindus have* been affected by the unnatural and smfish course 
pursued the Brahman. We know historically that at first this 
•course was resisted very strenuously, though impotently. The 
rest* of the Hindu tribes, though doubtless much more numerous 
than the Brahmans, being worsted in the conflict, and being repu¬ 
diated, scorned, and despised by their proud victors, were not long 
in following in their footsteps. They were bound to acknowledge 
the superiority and immense ability of ihe Brahmans; and it is 
nothing wonderful that they soon became animated with their 
spirit. The Brahmans had been successful in the national struggle, 
the Brahmans were men of genius, the Brahmans had inaugurated 
a system of social life, which flattered pride and excited power¬ 
fully some of the commanding passions of the humitn breast. In 
such circumstances the example set to thpm was of omnipotent 
force. And thus it came to pass that the commencement of caste 
among the Brahmans and among the remaining Hindu, tribes, 
was as nearly as possible contemporaneous. 

Feeling the necessity of their position, and yet unwilling to 
make sweeping changes among themselves, the-se tribes were for 
a time contgnted with changes, which, compared with those which 
were subs^uently made, and are now in force, vfere of a very 
limited character. Only two more castes seem originally to have 
been established. One was that of the warriors or fighting men, 
who, by virtue of their warlike qualities and ^habits, a.ssiiined 
the position of rulers, and so formed *lhemselve8 into a distinct 
tribe. The other was appropriated by the agriculturists, who were 
also traders. The former were styled Rajpoots, the latter Vaisyas. 
These separate castes were permitted by the Brahmans, and, most 
•probably,were actually constituted by them. This latter supposi¬ 
tion seems natural, because of the manifest control which, in the 
early times, the Brahmans not only exercised over their own caste, 

. • 6 
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but also over all other castes, such as is not needed in these later 
days, when caste fills the land, and minute regulations for its tdae 
observance are well known to every Hindu. * 

Thus three castes only existed in primitive Hindu society ; and 
doubtless each of these three was in itself homogeneous, that is, 
was not yet divided and sub-divided as now into separate branches 
with no mutual relations and no mutual sympathy. I'his condi¬ 
tion of the Hindus compared with that wfiich step by step, they 
eventually chose for themselves, and adopted, was simple and toler¬ 
able. Nevertheless, there was even then at least one other class, 
though not dignified by the name of a distinct caste, or recognized 
as such. Tlys consisted of Hindus born and bred, who from 
their menial occupations, and from other causes, were excluded from 
the three pastes, of persons who were che offspring of unions 
between members of t|ie castes and aborigines, and M aborigines 
alone. All these divisions of the retnaining people were for a time 
regarded as outcasts, and were objects of much scorn alid loathing 
on the part of the castes. Special disgust was cherished towards 
the last named, or the aborigines, who were treated to numerous 
appellations, especially by the Brahmans, denoting extreme vile- 
ness, impurity, and worthlessness. 

When it was precisely that thefourth caste, namely, the Sudras, was 
inaugurated, is, I apprehend, unknown. And, moreover, the exact 
ciicumstances of its establishifient are unknown likewise. AUu- 
simis to the Sudras are found, however, both in the Upauishads and 
Sudras. There is good reason for the conjecture that the Brah¬ 
mans, and perhaps the other castes, finding it inconvenient tliat 
such large numbers of .their own race, of those who had partly 
sprung from them, and evSn of the aborigines, should be in the 
degraded and oppiobrious condition of outcasts, determined on the 
creation of a fourth caste. Then came the pleasing fiction, invented 
to give countenance to this four-fold division of Hindus, that from 
the mouth of Purusha, or the primeval male, the Brahman was 
produced, from his arms the Rajput, from his thighs |be Yaisya, 
and from hi^feet the Sudra. This Sudra caste seefns to have 
included all the menial classes, not excepting those aborigines who 
conformed to the Brahman^s sacrificial and ceremonial regulations. 
The rest were styled Dasyas, whoever they might be, and were held 
in abotnination, ^ • 

Had the process of caste-making stopped here, the ultimate barm 
to Hindu society Vould not have been great. But a dangerous and 
altogether anomalous principle of national existence had been 
sown like seed among the primitive Aryans of India.- In this 
prolific soil its growth l^eaine rapid and rank. While still keephpg 
pic.scriptive four-fold original generic castes, the castes 
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greatly multiplied, and were said to number thirty-six, but this 
watfonlya nominal reckoning, for they increased to hundreds 
‘ and thousands. It is interesting, however, as a reminiscence of 
the past, that,, even at the present day, although castes were 
never more numerous, Hindus always speak of them as thirty-six 
in number, and also as four. The rest of the people followed the 
practice of their leat|ers and chiefs, in this respect, who f»und that 
as they increased numerically, and spread over the country, their 
feelings towards each other became somewhat like those they 
cherished towards inferior castes. The Brahman op the banks of the 
Saraswati in the Punjab was a being different from the* Brahman 
on the banks of the Gauges or the Sarjoo, an4> both with- 
,drew their sympathies from the Brahman of the Kerbuddha 
Valley, of the Godavfiry, and of the country beyon^. Thus, in 
the course of tirnii the Brahmans sepe^ated from one another, 
and set a further example to o*ther Hindus ou the intricate subject 
•of caste. These latter were always willing learners, and were 
only too ready to follow in the footsteps of their sacred and 
highly venerated teachers. The Brahmans, becoming split up 
into numerous branches, according to their geographical position^ 
their observance or non-observance of certain ceremonies and 
customs, their eating or not eating of certain food, and many 
other circumstances, which, though perhaps in themselves trivial, 
yet were abundantly sufficient to''serve as reasons for separation 
when the desire to part had once been formed, soon b^an4o 
exhibit distinct ethnological characteristics. After a few hundred 
ysiprs of disintegration marked differences showed \hemselves in 
the Brahmanical community; and what,shall be said of two 
thousand years and upwards of such disintegration ? There are 
BOW, perhaps, not less than a hundred Brahmanical tribes which 
for ages have had no social relations with one another, and have 
only intermarried among themselves. Looking upon a Mahratht 
Brahman and a Bengali *BrahmaD, the contrast is very striking. 
They are in pppearance as unlike each other as an Englishman 
18 unlike a*Red Indian. And yet they are undoubtedly of the 
same original stock. A difference, more or less manifest, exists 
between all the tribes which have thus excluded themselves from 
intercourse with other tribes. To speak, therefore^ of the Brah¬ 
mans, as though they were one and the same peojile, with the same 
characteristics, the same features, the same habits, and the same 
temperament, is delusive. For thousands of yearl they have been^ 
a disunited people, with mutual antipathies and non-resemblancesK 
instead of «antual likenesses and mutual concord. The Brahmans 
themselves, and none other, are responsible for ibis. Their 
m^stroui arrogance, selfishness, and assumption, have proved tlie 
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'bane of their race. In the cultivation of these vicious qualities 
they are at one, but in all other respects, they are the most 
mutually inharmonious and discordant people on the face 6i the ' 
earth. , 

• The spread of caste and the multiplication of separate mutually 
exclusive and inimical tribea among the lower Hindu grades, also 
lies at their door. Tho detestaVde example they set could nof but 
be slavishly followed by an imitative people, without brains of their 
own, and entirely guided by the braius of their social and religious 
superiors. These .Hindu tribes would never have dared to estab¬ 
lish an infinity of castes among themselves without the direct 
sanction and assistance of the Brahmans, enforced by their per¬ 
nicious practice. Moreover, when the Brahmans perceived that ^ 
castes were, increasing beyond decent lirhits, until the whole 
country was threatened, with an endless ujimber of caste syl)- 
divisious, all, for the most part, mutually destructive,^they might 
have peremptorily stopped their further multiplication. But they* 
did not. On the contrary, it is plain that they looked on with'the 
utmost satisfaction, pleased at the alienation of tribe from tribe, 
pleased that all the castes were animated by the spirit of them¬ 
selves, pleased at the prospect of the augmentation of their owu 
authority and majesty with every increment added to the cEistes, 
and pleased above all at the thought that their own order was at 
the head of the entire systeid, and exercised command over all 
ItETramificatioDs. 

A nation divided against itself is the proper description of 
the Hindu rac*^. So minute are the divisions of the people th^t 
in. most parts of the, country not merely does every profession, 
trade, and occupation constitute a distinct caste, but over exten¬ 
sive tracts, in Ifcrthern India especially, every occupation has 
given birth to at least seven clans, which are estrang^ from one 
another both in respect of marriage and eating together, and, 
although not so recognized, are, to alf intents and purposes, dis¬ 
tinct and separate castes. Even the lowest and most Regraded of 
the people, who are spurned from the temples, and%re engaged 
in the most loathsome employments, have taken their cue from 
their more respectable neighbours, and have their own castes and 
sub-divisions, together with all the paraphernalia necessary thereto. 
Indeed, it is a notorious ihet in Northern India, at the least, that 
the most debased castes yield to none in the punctilious strictness 
with which the^ observe caste prejudices, and carry out caste 
regulatiotis. In the city of Benares, Pot to speak of India at 
large, there are scores, and probably hundreds, of clans Uibea 
/ whldb are commonly regarded as out of the pale of Hinduisjn, 
neither Brahmans, Eajpoots, Vaisyas, nor Budras, yet are 
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in reality so many distinct castes, governing iheraaelves with 
extreme rigidity, and animated with l^he spirit of pride and ex¬ 
clusiveness, as though they were Brahmans instead of an abhorred 
race. The epithet applied to them by Hindus of the four original 
castes is that* of outcastes, a palpable misnomer, in this respect, 
that although they may not be included within the charmed cirde 
of Hindu castes, they have nevertheless long ago constituted them¬ 
selves into castes, hnd observe all the rules of their orders with 
as much pertinacity and sincerity as their betters. Indeed, so 
much are all the castes, whether high or low, attached to their 
own fraternities, and s© thoroughly are they' reconciled to their 
condition, that during all the years I have lived in India, I do 
not rernember a single instance of a member (k on^ caste striving 
to enter another. ^ 

. The infatuation ^of pride, self-esteem, and exclusivetiess, penetrate 
all the castes, of whatever 'denominatibn,* through and through. 
The cors^ of Brahmanism has fallen ou all native society, and 
blighted it. The spirit of the Brahman, essential to him in the 
formation and propagation of his distinctive caste, by virtue of 
which he has isolated himself from all mankind, and the various 
members of his caste have been led to isolate themselves from 
one another and to separate into numerous independent frater¬ 
nities, each being a distinct unity, has fallen on all other Hindu 
and non-Hindu castes. This spirit is reproduced in each one, is 
its raison <Vetre, is its animating principle, is at once the ground 
of its existence and the cause of its perpetuation. If you*care- 
^ fully observe the working of any caste which you may select, in any 
rank of native society, you will infallibly find in it the presence 
of those special characteristics, which, previously shown, tended 
unitedly to the origination, in primitive times, of the Brahmanical 
caste, and have maintained that caste with its manifold divisions 
in its condition of isolation. No caste, for this reason, wishes to 
be other than it is. though it may be very low in comparison 
with, and in the estimation of, many other castes, nevertheless 
it is puSfed up with arrogance, and with a strangp, and except for 
the reasons given, unaccountable conceit of superiority and self- 
importance. ^ Each caste, down to the lowest, is* eaten up with' 
self-satisfaction and self-admiration. It will never defer to another 
caste in any matter, because it r€gai;^s itself As an entity quite as 
important to its component members as that of any other caste, 
qf any degree, to the members of which it is ijomposed. 

I may state incidentally that this circumstance, namely, the 
preseog© of these characteristics in all the castes, is by far the 
, strongest of all the reasons that can be assigned to account for 
the diflScirity of the Hindu race amalgamating with Englishmen, 
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and with all foreigners. Difficulty, forsooth ! such amalgamation 
is an utter impossibility. If all the castes shun one another with 
an eagerness amounting to frenzy, we may take it for certaiif that 
they will avoid all contact with outside races with not less energy 
and feeling. If they have determined that all mutual approaches 
anloiig themselves are impracticable, not to say, chimerical, we 
may rest assured, once for all, that any social approachei^ of 
foreigners, bust be resisted with resentment. This is a necessity 
arising from the fundamental constitution of caste. ^ 

1 may further remark that, as, I think, I liave already substan- 
tiated, inasmuch as caste is based on certain vicious qualities of 
the mind, which have been cultivated in India to an extent entirely 
unknown in oth^r lands, this circumstance affords, iu my belief 
the most pregnant of aU leaaons to account for the great and 
manifest differtjncq in the intellectual and moral results arising 
from the spread of educaticm, especially in its higher forms, in this 

country. A Hindu with a university degree, indicating that he 

has acquired extensive knowledge in various branches of human 
learning has been, as a rule, drawn but slightly in the direction 
of true civilisation ; and his moral sentiments, though confessedly 
somewhat improved, remain destitute of that robustness, which is 
one of the grand concomitants of the advanced education which 
English youths receive. The truth is, the Hindu’s mind is en¬ 
slaved by hereditary pride and exclusiveness. He values English 
education, but he values his caste more. The former is useful for 
obtaiiiing a livelihood, but after all is of no vital importance ; the 
latter is of iufinitg moment, and must be retained at any cost. 
The possession of vast stores of knowledge brought from the West’ ' 
cannot, in his estimation; possibly place him in, a higher sociai 
position than that which he formerly occupied, or* raise him into 
a nobler sphere, or gdberate in bis mind loftier aims and purposes, 
or compensate iu the smallest d^ree for the loss or abandonment 
of the ancient customs and privileges of •caste. Sublime arro¬ 
gance and moral progress are natural enemies. And thus it 
comes to pass the Hindu, wedded to old prejudices,Sand in¬ 
flated with conceit, although adorned with degrees, indicating 
the knowledge which his intellect has acquired, and in some 
measure the quickening which it has received, has hitherto made 
little advancement in the highest forms of civilization. He has 
failed utterly to comprehend the deep meaning of the Delphian 
axiom, * Man, know Myself! ’ ^ 

Such is a brief outline of the special conditions of Hindus, 
madw which they have lived for many ages, and by the operation 
ol which they have become a separate people, unlike all other 
that have ever appeared on the earth, and have first of all 
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framed, and then, with extraordinary perseverance and patience, per- 
potuated a peculiar social system, to which, in spite of its un- 
uatnialness and extreme oppressiveness, they have ever paa* 
sionately cluDg. 

In the se^nd place,.having already unfolded what seems to me 
the essential cause of caste, 1 am free to admit that one other pow^r- 
fu> influence, at the least, has had great weight in producing the 
result which we i^e. This is of a geographical charelhter, and is 
to be found in the country itself, which has been peculiarly 
favourable to the development of caste. This influence would 
have had no eflect alone ; nevertheless, in association with others 
of a vital and transforming character, it has been of immense use. 
India, as a country, has been well suited to be the*' home of caste 
iu three ways—by its almost perfect isolation, by its climate, and 
by its j^hysical conformation. We will consider the natural 
influence on the people of the country of each of these elements 
separately. 

• First .—The isolation of India, 

This land, by its lofty frontier mountains, is almost completely 
cut off from the rest of the world. True, these mountaius have 
their passes, which at intervals a desolating enemy has traversed, 
and bursting on the plains, has fou^t with, and subdued, the 
Bindu iuhabitauts, and holding them iu subjection has to some 
extent modifled their habits and customs. Three great inroads 
of this nature I will briefly allude to. One was that of the 
Greeks, led iu the first instance by Alexander the Great, and* sub- 
, seriuently by the Greek kings of Buctria. A se'Xind was that of 
the ludo-Scythians, who destroyed the Bactrian monarchy, and 
in the first ceptury before, aud in the first century after, the 
Christian era, exercised authority on both sides of the North- 
Western frontier. The third was that of the Mahoraedans, who 
for eight hundred years and upwards were lords paramount of 
India, and duriug that? period were entering the couutry in a 
ceaseless, though at times very attenuated, stream. Other in- 
cursions'of foreigners have also occasionally taken place, as of the 
Portuguese, Dutch, French, and English. Now, everyone of these 
external iufluences has* produced a certain modifying effect on' 
the caste and habits of Hindus, some much more tbau others; and 
yet, as all acquainted with the suhj^t must’acknowledge, thmr 
aggregate effect on caste has been very s^gbt. Maboinedanism 
has notoriously succumbed to caste, so that Jndian Mahomedane, 
instead of shaking the foundations of the system, which, judging, 
ct the intolerance and despotism of Mahomedan ruieiur, 

was imminent, on their taking possession of the cotmtry, have 
themselves become Hiuduized, and have been brought into ^e 
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meshes of caste. Greek art, aod science, and politics, were ar^ 
doubtedljr at one time powerful in Northern India. The iiMst 
violent assailant of the system is English iuMuence in its u5any- 
sideduess operating at the present day. 

None of these external influences was brought in contact with 
Hindu caste until it had taken Arm hold of the native mind, and 
had been elaborated into the complicated and cumbrous syslibm 
which now prevails. Had caste at the very* period of its incep¬ 
tion met with an external opponent, like Mahomedanism, or 
modern civilization, it would probably have been an abortion. 
But it had, for eehturies its own way, and soon grew into a mon¬ 
strous shape. The opposition it met with at the outset, though 
fierce, was of m%n rather than of principles, and being from within 
the circle of Hinduism, was short-lived aud spasmodic. 

In spite df tlm fact that India has always been* a psey to 
invaders, who have left *tbeir mark'behind them, it is neverthe¬ 
less true that throughout its history it has been left to^itself and 
its own devices in a very remarkable manner. Few countries 
have been so isolated. The result has been that, on the whole, 
it has met with little external opposition in carrying out ite 
peculiar social projects. Its subjugation repeatedly by foreign 
foes has affected its political, but not its domestic, life. Without 
any counteracting authority of sufficient interest and weight, 
the Hindus have been free to inaugurate and develop© whatever 
mod^ their acknowledged chiefs invented, as best calculated, in 
their own judgment, to represent the principles they had formed 
respecting the 4ie8 and relations of Hindu society. They have* 
experienced no friction with other nations. They have not been 
in the smallest degree amenabfb to the publicdOpiuion of neigh¬ 
bouring countries, jjvbrch, in some parts of the world, has been 
a powerM factor in the growth of social customs. 

An isolation almost as complete as that of the Hindus has 
fallen to the lot of the Chinese. And fl-ith what result ? Left 
to their own imaginings they have become a people peculiasr 
and extraordinary in their way as Hindus in theirs. It is mani¬ 
fest from their writings that they have followed their philosophi¬ 
cal and religCous leaders with as much blinduess and infatuation 
M Hindus have sbdwn in following their Brahmanical teachers. 
Had Odnfuoius ela1>ofated for them a system of caste, they woulil 
unonestioaably have* adopted it; and would have adhered to it 
with m much persistency and self-sacrifice as have been exhibited 
in In^iA Although they have had a narrow escape from caste, 
have, nevertheless, during the long period of their existence, 
.dil^layed as striking idiosyncracies of national life and character <- 
neighbours on the plains of Hindustan, 
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We may regard it as an axiom that the isolation of a country 
, tenSs to the generation of national peculiarities, and that tlia 
greateV the isolation the stronger and more marked they are. 
The rapidity .with which national peculiarities may develop is 
illustrated by a country which has risen to greatness in moderja 
times. Scarcely one hundred years have passed since the United 
States were severed from Britain, and yet the inhaljitants, al¬ 
though in the main of British parentage, are in many respects 
exceedingly unlike their progenitors of the country from which 
th^ sprung. 

The separation of India from all other countries, arxl its isola¬ 
tion, have imparted a great impetus to caste; an^ although not 

• in themselves afipording a sufficient reason for this singular con¬ 

dition of ^indu life, have incontestably rendered it great support 
and eAcouragemenh . 

The climate ofTndia. 

* How much the climate of England combined with its insular 
position has contributed to the development of the Anglo-Saxon 
race, is well known to the philosophic historian. Had England 
not been separated from the continent, and had its climate been 
of a milder and more relaxing character, there is every reason 
to suppose that its inhabitants would, have been devoid of the 
individnalit}^ love of freedom, and common sense, for which they 
are distinguished. Few, 1 imagine, will doubt that the clear 
and genial climate of France has fostered the development of 
the light-heartedness and volatility which are charmingly ex- 
hiUTted in the genuine Frenchman. And going* further south¬ 
wards, where the sun exercises greater, power, and life is spent 
in an exquisite realisation of nature's gifts, how sensuous, and 
withal how sparkling, is the enjoyment of the Spaniard, while 
in spirit and energy he evinces a strange contrast to the lively 
and yet practical Frenchman ! 

The hot climate of India has been a powerful modeller of 
Hindu character. Provoking meditation and poetic sentiment, 
and at the same time inflaming the imagination to if white heat, 
it has produced one of the most riiapsodical and unreal beings 
that ever was created. Thoughts the most whimsical atid fantas¬ 
tic, the most extravagant rhodomoutade of ^hich the human 
mind is capable, and the boldest and mos|j, magnifloent sp^'u- 
lations in ontology and pshychology, make up the extensive liter¬ 
ature of the Hindus. With minds so singulftrly constituted by 
nature, so prone to excess, and endowed with such an intense ^ 
craving' A>r strange situations and wild fancies, the Hindus have 
iffiopted caste with the same mental heat which they have dis¬ 
played in all other matters. The Brahmanical brain has always* 

> r 
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been in a state of intense and unrestrained excitement. 
are some countries specially adapted to peculiar mental efforts 
which would be entirely out of place elsewhere. We are not 
shocked at monstrous and unnatural forms of thought in a torrid, 
rfs in a temperate, dime. The rhapsodies of the liuman intellect 
are not so offensive in India as they would be iu England. Aim 
caste, tlibugli considered by people bred ii* a temperate region 
to be opposed to sense, propriety, and humanity, is thought 
differently ot by persons dwelling in the country wliich has given it 
birth, who foster «.nd heartily approve of that which all the rest 
of the worlti with one voice condemns. 

* Moreover, while the heat of India inflames the mind as well 
as the body, it induces, on the other hand, ^ssitude in both. The 

* let-alone' pfiuciple, as applied to daily practical life, i» thoroughly 

carried out in every-grade of native societ^^, and is very apt to 
creep into the ranks of English residents. There is a* fatal ten¬ 
dency induced by the excessive heat, to allow things to remain 
as they are from week to week, and from month to month. 
An effort is required to deviate from, the beaten track, which 
is commonly di-stressing, if not painful, to make. Customs 
which would not have been tolerated for an instant in a cool 
climate have been allowed to grow up and to exercise gradually 
a masterly authority, solely because of the general indolence 
and heedlessness, produced by the long and all-pervading summer 
heat, which enfeebles the mind and prevents it from rousing 
itself to a contsary action. ^ 

Thus caste, which, like rank, luxuriant plants of the jungld, 
could only have been* genemted under tlie inflammatory in¬ 
fluences of a tonid clime, has been in no small degree perpetuated 
until it l»as become an omnipotent agency in Hindu social life, 
by the inierjse lfis.situde induced by the heat, and by the unwil¬ 
lingness which everybody feels to alter that which is already 
established. 

Thirdly .—The phj’sical conformation of India, I 

Hivers, mountains, forests, and plains, have, in, the world’s 
history, pla/ed no unimportant part in the formation of national 
character. Rugged, bleak mountains produce a love of freedom 
and independerreffe, as illustrated by the Swiss, or of intrepidity 
and manliness, as displayed by the Highland Scotch. Forest 
life fosters a spirit «of retirement and exclusiveness ; while streams 
and plains are favourable to meditation and repose. 

‘ The Hindu is accustomed to spend half his time on the^banks of 
some sacred stream, from which, having leisurely bathed and pe^;- 
^lormed his devotions, he retires to the cool shade of a neighbour- - 
Mag or to the grove attached to his favourite shrine, where Jn 
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silence, or in friendly talk, the hours glide away slowly and 
, lusciously, while he feasts his eye^ alteruately on the peaceful 
river and on the goigeous hues of the trees around hini. Thus 
his existence* becomes a romance and a charm. Nothing, in his 
estimation, is real. The world consists of phenomena. The 
grand river before him, the trees which impart their hospitable 
shade, the lovely fl'^wers, even himself and his friend with whom 
he delights to converse, are all an illusion, a mere phantom of Ins 
own mind. So that he has come to detest what is practical, and 
to love what is untrue and illusory. This is a faithful picture of 
the Hindu as he was for many ages. He never was ‘so realistic 
in his thoughts and ways as he has of late years beci>me, under the 
thoroughly materialistic and unpoetic training of his matter-of-fact 
English rubrs. But I*am endeavouring to delineate him as he 
has b5en througho«t the greajter part of dii^ history,—a history in. 
which thediumau imagination has been let loose, to indulge in the 
most fantastic freaks and the most contradictory paradoxes, and 
has been allowed to introduce them into Hindu society, not in 
sport and jest, but in perfect soberness and solemnity, as though 
they were necessary axioms for the regulation of the domestic life 
of the nation, on which all mankind were agreed. 

The institution of caste, therefore, because of its deviation from 
the forms of human society prevailing in other lands, because 
of its intricacy and complexity, its’ mystery and freemasonry, be¬ 
cause of its intense unrealism,'striving to constitute the thousand¬ 
fold minute distinctions among men into real and essential diifer- 
ences, because of its subtle imposition on the intellect, leading it 
deceitfully to believe that the sepapition ef Hindus into caste is 
in accordance with the operation of a divine law, by which it is 
accounted atrociously wicked to attempt to untie clans and tribes 
which have been, as they imagine, disparted by impassable barriers, 
because of these and ot];^er reasons, which miglit be stated, is in 
complete harmony with the Hindu’s mind, which has been formed 
by his pect}liar meditative habits combined with the powerful in¬ 
fluence which the physical condition of his country has produced 
upon him. Moreover, the Hindu acknowledges his •obligations to ' 
the physical relations under which he lives, much more than moat 
people. The noble Ganges in which he bathes, <*f which he drinks, 
by which his fields are nourished, on which he^gazes with rapture, 
and on the banks of which he listlessly dreams, is to him a divinity, 
worthy of the homage he devoutly and thankfully renders. If the 
BrabmjEm who has taught him what he conceives to be his duty to# 
the rivel, should teach him other things, though he may not 
understand the reason of them, he will follow where he is led, with 
unquestioning obsequiousness. Ho is spell-bound, and is wrought 
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upon by a thousand influences unknown to the world beyond. ,jHe 
is not his own master^ for his senses have been taken captive^by the • 
physical pbenomena of the land of his birth, and his intellect has 
been subdued by the will of a tribe stronger than his own. The 
seductions of climate, of his national streams, of bis dense forests, 
have robbed him of his mental independence, and have made him an 
abject slave to the devices of his spiritual and social guides, who 
have never, like the rest of their race, lost their self-possession, but 
calm and imperturbed have carried out their mysterious plans amid 
all the strifes and •vicissitudes of their country’s history. 

Summing up the results of these three-fold influences, arising 
from the physical conformation, the climate, and the isolation of 
India, on the development of the individual character and the ' 
social habitsT'of the Hindus, it is abundantly manifest that these 
influences have very powerfully affected them* Nor is this at all 
remarkable. Similar circumstances combined to form^the Greek 
and the Homan charncters. Both Greece and Italy were largely 
isolated, possessed special physical peculiarities, and were favoured 
with a climate adapted to the intellectual training of their inhabi¬ 
tants. Had the iBoltan, Ionian, Dorian, and other Hellenic colo¬ 
nists settled on the banks of the Danube, or in the Caucasus, instead 
of among the islands and on the mainland of Greece, there is 
every reason to believe, the Greeks would have had a very 
different history. In like manner, the Hindus have been highly 
favoured by an extraordinary combination of physical phenomena, 
allowing the frae exercise of the singular talents of every sagacious 
dominant race in the production of what constitutes national char¬ 
acter, and in the origination and elaboration of Hindu social usages, 
among which the institution of caste occupies a prominent place. 

I shall close this* paper by briefly referring to another impor¬ 
tant matter connected with the establishment of caste, and which 
may be represented by the following beading 

Time or Opportunity. • 

When I speak of time as having played an important part in 
the productmn of Hindu caste, all that I mean, is, that the time 
chosen was in the highest degree suitable and favourable, not mere¬ 
ly for the origination of caste, but also for its extension among all 
^tbe tribes of the country. 

• lu the history,of mankind customs have been formed, and 
eves^s have taken place, agreeable to the circumstances in which 
^ nations have been placed. Custom is an exceedingly powerful , 
4 tyrac^t, and retaitia its mastery over a nation long after tfte iieason 
v|ilihich gave it birth has passed away. In England, especially in 
V^tain co^ntle^ towns, and villages, customs of the most grotesque 
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c!i£i||^acter exist, recalJiog one to the jincoufch and seini-barbarous 
. i-elatii^us subsisting among men in the middle ages; and are os 
tyrannical as they were five hundred years ago. Sucli customs 
would stand i» chance whatever of lieing started in the present 
aspect of England, but, having been started, they coutiuue on their 
cou^e with all the doggeduess of old age. Habits, like weeds, 
possess a wonderful vitality, and, though every tiling else dies, will 
continue in unabated vigour. 

Were an effort now to be made for the first time to introduce 
caste into India, it would be received with indignation by all classes, 
and would create a rebellion in the country. Year by year Hindus 
are^gaining more intelligence and knowledge, and ai^ making rapid 
progress in the civilisation of Western nations, so that, did they not 
nud the petuliar institution of caste already in theia midst, they 
are e’xhibiting lei£^ and tes.^ every day that specially prepared so¬ 
cial soil io which it would be possible for Its seeds to germinate 
an.d grow. And yet, caste having gained possession of the public 
mind in India, how seriously any blow aimed at it, however 
unwittingly, is still regarded by Hindus, was recently illustrat¬ 
ed in a very decisive manner by the great mutiny and widespread 
rebellion of 1867. 

The infancy of the Hindu race was not only a well-selected 
time for the establishment of caste, but was, I contend, the only 
time when its establishment was possible. The Brahmans had 
then supreme authority, and immense power; and the Hindus, 
having recently entered the country, were simply in their habits, 
Und unsophisticated, and had gradually come to look up to their 
religious leaders with slavish and* childish confidence. It 
was necessary for’self-defence, and for personal security, that the 
Hindus should follow implicitly the teaching of the Brahmans; 
and, although treated with strictness and severity, they evidently 
came to the conclusion tbat this was their best policy. It is manifest 
from the fragmentary annals of the time scattered about early 
Sanskrit Writings that the people generally had no voice of their 
own, but were as children in the hands of their wily instructors, 
to be moulded according to their will. 

Moreover, the Hindu race, compared with what it subsequently 
became,was a small community. How small it vias, we have no ac¬ 
curate means of knowing. Yet, judging from t4ie fact that it was for 
a timedocated within easy reach of the Saraswati river, now extinct, 
but formerly flowing in tiie Punjab, and that it very gradually 
migrated easterly, coming at length to the Ganges, and occupying* 
the bdnl!s of its most westerly streams, we gather that iiutnerioal- 
^ it was very inoousiderahle as compared with modern times, 
few in numbers, inhabiting a circumscribed tract, with strong 
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bonds of mutual sympathy, and still animated by traditions and 
reminiscences of their common home beyond the Hindu Ktish, 
tliey were quickly affected by the action taken by their Brafimani- 
cal guides, whom they reverenced and consulted, and .without whom 
they undertook no enterprise, 

A new people in a new country, the early Hindus werejn a 
highly receptive state, ready to adopt any chapges, political, social, 
or religious, suggested by their leaders. Ho doubt casto, even 
in its rudiments, gave a shock to the primitive non-Brahmanical 
Hindus, as it seemed a breach of confidence and trust, and threat¬ 
ened their mutual friendship; and for a time some strong resis¬ 
tance was shqjvn. But this resistance could never have been on a 
very large scale, and probably was almost, exclusively confined 
to the Bajpoots or warriors, who naturafiy held that they had 
played an efficient and. important pa^t in ovemoming the 'abori¬ 
gines, and in opening up the country to the entire body of Hindu 
immigrants. But it is plain that all the Hindu tribes soon 
perceived the immense sagacity which dwelt in the Brahman’s 
head, and, abdicating their own iutelleqtual functions, were glad 
to find some one able and willing to think for them. A thinker 
is a great power, indeed, the greatest power on earth; and if he 
be also an actor, his actions corresponding in force and grandeur 
to his thoughts, he is invincible. 

This was the Brahman’s opportunity, an opportunity which 
rip^n?d and developed, and which he continued to enjoy for 
several ceaturjps in early Hindu national life. His will became 
law to all other Hindus, and has been so throughout their whole 
history. Nevertheless, ‘his authority was exercised much more 
emphatically and indisputably in the youth of the race than was 
possible in their Inauhood, or than he could have ventured to 
display in later ages. I reiterate that the institution of caste 
was only feasible in the childhood of the Hindus. The death-blow 
wbicb caste has aimed at social bonds and relations could only 
have been sujjmitted to, in the first instance, when thepation was 
in a condition of mental feebleness and moral helplessness, and 
would have -been met with fierce, vindictive opposition had it been 
commenced at any other period of growth. 


M. A. Shebbino, 



Aut III.—INDIAN MILITARY ADVENTURERS OF THE 
• LAST CENTURY. 

L et vis suppose that, hi the decline of the Roman Empire, 

5 soldiers had appeared not only with the onlinary .barbarian 
characteristics, but with other qualities acquired in some Atlantis or 
Hesperian Islands ; so that they excelled the degenerate Romans 
not merely in stature, beauty, valour, and virtue, but also in depth 
of knowledge and breadth of moral view. Such men, it must 
be admitted at once, would have powerfully atfected European 
history, and would have formed figures even more fmportant and 
interesting ^than Stilitlio, Narses, or Belisarius. But this is pre- 
cisely*what happeijed in the decline of the Moghfvl Empire a 
hundred y^ars ago ; and it milst always give persons who take an 
intelligent interest in the condition of Hindustan inducements for 
observing the careers of the Euopeaus who laid there the founda* 
tions of civil and military organisation. Of some of the more 
eminent of these men we have already had to take notice, in 
articles on de Boigne, Samru, and George Tiiomas. Let us now 
make a brief study of a group of their contemporaries, to whom, 
for want of capacity or of opportunity, less distinction came, but 
who still played their needful part in the first act of the modern 
Indian drama. 

Omitting Samru, or Sombre, as already chronicled, we shall find 
interwoven into tlie annals of the last quarter of'^he eighteenth 
century over a score of names that, with yarieties of spelling, are 
constantly cropping up in the story*of those times. Taking them 
in Older of time, these chief name.s are as follows ;— 

Law Lass" of the Native writers) about ... 1757 

Medoc (or Madoc) Frenchman ... 1774! A.D, 

B. DB Boigne (or Uuboign) Savoyard ... 1778 

G. Thomas (Jahazi Sahib)... 1782 
Chevalier DU Dernek (Dudernaigue, &c.)P 
French .... 1791 

Raymond . French . 1795 

Perron . Do. ... ^ ... do. 

J. H. Bellasis ... English . 1796 

L. B. Bourquien ... French ...* ... do. 

And, without any exact date, Saleur and Vernier among the 
French ; Hessing, Dutch ; the Filoses, Neapolitans ; among Bri-* 
tons arfd Anglo^Britons, Gardner, Shepherd, Arhstkono, 
tlAWES, Dodd, Ryan, Vickers, the brothers Smith, and Jas. 
Skinner. 
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^This list, which is far from being exhaustive, rejects esp^ially 
such men as Bussy and Lally, who influenced local history witHbut 
ceasing to be in the service of their own Sovereign. Indeed* it is 
almost entirely taken from a book written with a special purpose, 
that of narrating the services of the armies of “the country 
powers’" in the employ, chiefly, of Holkar arnl the Sindhias. 

This little volume, now very scarce, is a sm^ll quarto, printed in 
Calcutta, and published by subscription. There is no date on the 
title-page ; but' the names on the subscription-list, corroborated 
by internal evidence, show that the work was published about the 
end of the year 1804. Many of the subscribers’ names are still 
familiar, either for their own historical celebrity, or because they 
are those of the ancestors of persons yet living and working in 
India. In one class or other are those of Sir John A nstiyuther (then 
Chief Justice), of Sir George Barlow /afterwards Governor of Mad¬ 
ras), of Becher, Boileau, Colvin, Daniell, Edmonstone, Harington, 
Hearsey, Keene, Lumsdaine, Ochterlony, Plowden, Seton, Thorn¬ 
hill, Wellesley (Marquis). The writing of the book appears to have 
been suggested by Captain Francklin, the biographer of Thomas, 
the author being Major Lewis Ferdinand Smith, already mentioned 
in the chapter on that adventurer. Consisting of about ninety 
pages, illustrated with well-drawn plans of battles, it purports to 
be “ A Sketch of the Rise, Progress, and Termination of the 
Regular Corps formed and commanded by Europeans in the service 
of the native princes of Indiaand being written by a prominent 
and highly intelligent member of the body contains valuable in¬ 
formation not to be obtained elsewhere. 

Of the short and iinprofitaJ)Ie career of M. Law Smith’s book 
makes no mention, and almost the only knbwledge available 
to the writer is du§ to the Siyar-ul mutaichann and the History 
of the Bengal Army by the late General A. Broome. Some 
account of the former work has been givei^ elsewhere.* The writer 
was a Sayad of Patna, an eye-witness of the events he describes, 
and one of the best of native Indian historians. (Jf General 
Broome’s work the only complaint possible is that the gallant and 
accomplished* author died before he had completed any more than 
the First Tolume,—a circumstance deeply to be regretted. Accord¬ 
ing to these authorities, M. Law was son of the famous John Law 
of <*Missiesipi-schenoe’* celebrity, and was employed by the 
French East India Company in Bengal at the time of the taking 
of Calcutta by Sumj-ud-Daulah. In the following year, when 
•s^CViVe and Watson took Chandernagore, Law was Chief of the 
Freii^ Factory at Kasimbazar. When the Qhandernagore 
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authorities after the bomhardmemt went on board the flagship 
to Settle terms for the capitulation of the place, some of the 
French. ofScers, with about 50 European soldiers and 20 sepoys, 
marched out on the landward side, and proceeded to join Law. 
The victors sent a detachment in pursuit; but, aided by the 
officers of the Nawab of Bengal (among whom was the famous 
Inand Komar), the fugitives made good their escape. Kasimbazar 
being soon after threatened by Clive, the Nawab furnished Law 
with money, arms, and ammunition, and directed him to proceed 
to Behar, adding that he would probably be sooq re-called to assist 
in hostilities against the British, their common foe. • Law, who 
wa%aman of no common observation and spirit, ^aw that this 
was an excuse; “Send for me again. Your Highness? No; be 
well assure^ that this 'is the last time we shall ever .meet.” The 
prophecy proved true. About the end of April, when already 
encamped.on the plains where he was so soon to make his final 
and fatal effort at resistance to the red tide, Suraj-ud-Daulah 
wrote to Law, directing him to remain with his party at Bhagul- 
pur; and this valuable aid was thus wanting in the fatal field 
of Plassey, On that occasion the only European force by which 
the Nawab was assisted was a handful of Frenchmen under 
M. St. Frais, formerly a Member of Council at Chandernagore, who 
did good service, but were unable to retrieve the many faults of 
their ill-starred native associates. Summoned, too late, on the 
eve of the battle, Law and his men marched from Bhagulpur, 
and had arrived near Rajmaha), when they met the tidings of the 
Nawab’s defeat and ignominious Bight Upon fhe confirmation 
of which news they turned North, proceeding towaids Patna to 
join the Baja Ram Narain, who sfill held out in that district, 
hlir Jafar Khan, the new Nawab, at once cditained the aid of a 
British detachment to prevent this junction ; and for nearly two 
months Law was chased about. Behar by Major, afterwards Sir 
Eyre-Coote. By the edd of that time the French had got to 
Benares;. and that place was then in the territories ruled hy 
Shujah-ud-Baulah the Nawab-Vazir. The Britisii commander 
therefore determined to return to Patna, which he reached on the 
?3th of August, and where he succeeded in pacifying Baja Bam 
Narain, who took the oath of fidelity to Nawab Jafar, the ptippet 
of the British. St. Frais, and another French officer, named 
Courtin, were shortly after captured ; but LaV continued to move 
about the country; and in April 1759 joined the heir-apparei^fe 
of the Empire, who had lately escaped from Dehli, and was trying 
to estalulish himself in the districts of Behar. But nothing was* 
Ao be done against the British; and the Prince and his French 
friends presently retired to Chatarpur in Bundlekhand. In 1750 
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6ame news of the murder of t&e imbecile Kmoeror, on which ^ 
Prince assumed the succession with the title of Shah Alamn The 
conduct of the British and their confederates was now nothing 
short of open rebellion; but for all that it prospered. After a 
fruitless campaign in Bengal the new EmperOr prepared for the 
siege of Patna, and in this undertaking he had most valuable help 
from LaW. In the month of April the city was invested, and the 
batteries were soon ready. After five days of open trenches 
Law succeeded in making a partial breach, and in getting his men 
to the ramparts with some help from scaling ladders. But they 
were repulsed by the garrison, gallantly led by Dir. Pullarton. 
Thus matters went on for a day or two more; but the garrison 
drew near the end of their resources and ^heir endurance,” when 
they were unexpectedly relieved by the arrival of Captain Knox, 
after one of the most brilliant marches of Indian history. 'Law's 
Eastern career was now nearly at an end. On the 15tk Jannary 
1761 the British, who had by that time become the attacking 
party, brought their foes to bay near the village of Snan (about 
five miles from the city of Behar), and routed them, driving the un¬ 
fortunate sovereign from the field. In the coarse of the pursuit they 
presently came in contact with Law, who was weary of nearly 
four years* purposeless wandering, and resolved to make a last 
stand. The bulk of the infantry broke at the first charge, leaving 
Law with the colours, accompanied by about J 3 ofiBcers and 50 
men. Astride of one of bis now useless guns, Law calmly await¬ 
ed the event, ^ajor Carnac and Captain Knox, seeing this, rode 
tip, and with uncovered heads, besought him to surrender. Poi 
that," teplied the gallant o^er, “1 have no objection to offer, 
but my sword I will not part tvitb alive." The ^Major consenting 
to these terms, thb two shook hands, and Law was carried to the 
British camp in Carnac's palanquin which stood near. And this 
is our last authentic view of M. Law. 

The next name on our list is that of M4doc, another French'- 
Ulan Cf whom HtUe is recorded.^ * He may have been oms of Law's 
party ; but is just beard of in history as tne leader of a origade in 
the employ of the Jit Baja of Bhurtpore about ten years after 
the battle of Suan. The force consisted of five battalions of 
infantry, twenty guns, and five hundred horse. Mddoc bad been a 
French soldier, wobably in the army of Lally, like Samru, Law, 
and Bartin. He was an uneducated man, but, having great 
coursfie and forcfi of character, had attracted to his standard 
I several ef his own countrymen.of better breeding than himself, 

. ... . — - 1 - - -— .... t. . 
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Comte do Moidaivre and the Chevaliers de Cre$y and du 
. Deroe^, the latter of whom continued many years in the 
country In various native services. Shortly after 1772 Mddoc left 
tbedits^ and are next hear of him as taking part in the skir¬ 
mishes to the south of the city of Shahjahanabad, or New Delhi, 
whejie the Emperoris Minister Na^af Khan underwent temporary 
defeat and disgrace.* Major Smith records that he afterwards 
joined the Rana of Gohad (nowDholpur) probably on the occasion of 
that Chiefs unsuoces^ul attempt on Gwalior.f M4doc was surpris¬ 
ed one wet night by a strong body of Rohilla horse, presumably 
in the Mabratta service, and driven from his camp near Biaoa 
inta Fatehpuf-Sikri. He thence returned to A^ra, where he 
recruited and cast fresh guns; and in 1782 made over his com¬ 
mand and belongings fo the Rana of Gohad, departiiyj to France, 
where^ he was ultimately killed in a .duel, The brigade was 
shortly ailer cut off, in an ambuscade, by Siudhia’s horse, thus 
evincing to the last the negligence of a force organised by a com¬ 
mander more remarkable for courage than for conduct. 

A very different man was the next, named Benoit de Boigne, 
of whom an account has been given elsewhera Trained in 
European warfare, prudent, able, and accomplisTied, he was the 
founder of his own fortunes and of the power of his employer ; 
and the force which bore the attack of Arthur Wellesley and Lord 
Lake in 1803 owed its origin and its good qualities entirely to 
him. There is no need to say more of General de Boigne on this 
occasion than will suffice to fit him into his place with a few chro¬ 
nological notices. Landing in India in 1778, hi? left Calcutta 
in 1782, about the time of the tre%ty of Salbai. In the 
following year he showed a disposition to take service with the 
Rana of Gohad against Sindbia, but found his* true place at the 
end of the following year, and served Sindhia well in the three 
trying years that followed^ Beaten at Lalsant, June, 17^, he 
made a temporary retreat to Lucknow, where he joined General 
Claude Martin, or Martine, in commercial operations. In 1780, 
after the Overthrow of Gholam Kadir and the resteration of the 
blinded emperor, he returned to the service of Sindhia, now Vice- 
gerent of the Empire; and his new position received enhancement 
in proportion to the increased dignity and power of his chieL 
Three more years of hard work consolidated the “positions of both 
master and man ; in 1704 the old Sindhia died ; and little more 
than a year later de Boigne, worn with labour, and not feeling 

the same oonfiidenoe In the new Sindhia, retired to his 'native 
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coantry—Savoy—^with a fortune of nearly half a million sterling, 
which he employed in every sort of good and noble object,#dying 
full of years and hononrs, on 21st June 18S0, at Ohamberi, where 
his monument is still visible to those who null look round them 


[.V. a B. No. 133.] 

Of the Chevalierjlu 0ernek* we learn that he was a native of 
Brest, and the son of a Commodore, of noble femily, in the French 
Navy. He came to India as a midshipman, or emeigne de vais* 
seati, in the F’rench squadron that cruised in the Bay of Bengal, 
probably about 1773, and appears to have perceived little induce¬ 
ment to remain in what was then an uneventful service. Finding 
his way on 8h(^e, he travelled up the country till he came in contact 
with a party of his countrymen servingj as above noted, in the 
Province of ^industau. Here he joined the somewhat unsteady 
and inglorious operations of M. Me^loe; andjta the departure of 
that leader, disappears altogether for nearly ten years. This 
period he may for all we know have spent in Europe; for. he 
does not appear to have been one to remain obscure in such a 
scene as was at that time presented by the plains of Hindustan. 
At length, in 1791, we find the Chevalier engaged by Tukaji Hol- 
kar to raise four battalions of infantry. This force, before it 
had^ the opportunity of learning discipline or acquiring confidence 
In its leader, was encountered at Bakhairi, between Kanaund and 
Ajmere, in the month of September 1792, by a large force under 
General de Boigne. The ground had been skilfully chosen by du 
Bernek; he held the crest of a pass, his rear being partially 
protected by a Vood, while a marsh covered his front, and forests 
extended on either flank, The^regular battalions were supported 
by a strong park of artillery j thirty thousand* of Holkar’s best 
cavalry covered the position. Having made a reconnoissanoe 
from a rising ground in the neighbourhood, de Boigne advanced 
to the attack; but his advance was much discouraged by the 
enemy's artillery fire. On de Boigne’s s*ide there was little reply 
from this arm. He hstd distanced his guns in ♦his rapid 
advance; andf as they came up, ten or twelve tumWils were 
almost simultaneously exploded by du Dernek’s shot and 
abelk Holkar, observing the confusion, endeavoured to extrt* 
cate hk horsemen from the woods, and he executed a feeble 
charge, wbjle du Bemek engaged the enemy's infantry with his 
hew battaiions. Buf de Boigne drew back his own men Unbind 
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sonMfc trees whence he repulsed the cavalry by incesaant volhj'S 
•from aine thousand muskets. As they retreated, he kaacbed 
his own horse upon them, and fairly chased them from the Bold, 

It was now time to renew the interrupted advance of bis foot. 
Beforming his infantry and held artillery, he turned against du 
Deraek’s left. Raw levies as these troops were, they sustained 
the attack bravely tUl they wei^ outnumlkred and cut ^p, tlieir 
European officers being slain, almost to a man, and their guns 
captured to the number of thirty-eight. The battle was lost 
without retrieval, but the loss was not owing to *any fault of du 
. Dernek’s, hut to the inefficiency of Holkar’s horse. ^Is action 
was* Skated by de Boigne to have been the most obstinate that he 
• had ever witnessed, , 

Du Dernek was one of the few who escaped from tbe slaughter, 
and he ultimately Ihft Holkat’s service, and, like a wise man, 

, entered that of his successful rival. But, before doing so, he 
made a farther attempt to restore the failing cause of his first 
master, raising four new battalions, with which be took part in 
the famous battle between Kurdla and Purinda, in which the 
power of the Southern Mughals was broken by the Mabrattas 
in 1795. A fuller account of this contest will be given presently* 
Co the death of Tnkaji his power was disputed between his two 
sons, Kashi and Jeswant; but du Dernek did not feel confidence 
in either of the young men, and transferred his allegiance to 
Daulat Eao Sindhia about 1802. 

Towards the end of 1803, war being imminent between Sindhia 
atid the British Government, the services of a Frenchman becamo 
of inordinate value. In the month of ^ptember du Dernek 
appears to have been at Poonab, whence he was sent with a brigade 
of nearly five thousand men to reinforce tbe drmy of Hindustan, 
menaced with early attack by General Lake. But, before he could 
get there, Delhi and Agr% had fallen ; the battalions had every¬ 
where seised or expelled their European leaders; and on the BOth 
October tl^Obev^er surrendered himself to Colonel Vandeleur* at 
Muttra. He was permitted, like his General, Perron* to go about 
his business with bis private belonmngs. He seems,'however, to ' 
have preferred to remain in India; for Major Smith, writing 
in 1804, speaks of him as being still there;—** has been thirty years 
in India.” The action of Iiskhairi i^ows him to have been a 
good soldier; and he did good service at Kurdla^ Want of opportu¬ 
nity seems to have kept him in the back ground; hui the 
picture given by Skinner of his share in a great general i^ioa • 


* Of the 8th Light Dragoons, afterwards killed at Las%ari. 
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is nob only illusiiratfre of the warfare of the time, it also sliow%dii 
Deraek to have been no carpet-knight. In March 17^ the 
Mahrattas and Hajpoots encountered near Sanganir in the Jaipur 
territory. Lakwa Dada, the Mahratta leader, had a force made up 
of 20,000 Mahratta horsenien, eia: regular brigades under European 
o£icers, 10,000 Nagas, or fighting friars, and a numb^ of 
small contingents from tributary states. Theis artillery amounted 
to about one hundred and fifty guna To oppose this attack-— 
which he had brought on himself by refusing to pay his stipulated 
tribute—ParUb Singh, the Baja of Jaipur, had collected a force 
of 50,000 "Bajpoot cavalry^ as many disciplined infantry, and 
20,000 irreguVars on foot. The action began by an France 
originated by the Mahrattas before daybrepk. But the Rajpoots 
w»e on the alert, and on their right the Bahtor horse (under 
Siwai Sinh, Chela of the Jaudhpur JRajah) rediied by a furious 
charge upon a brigade, lent apparently hy Holkar, commanded 
by du Dernek. Skinner, who witnessed ibis movement^ says 
that the Bahtor^ more than ten thousand in number, made an 
immense and compact body whose ^Hramp rose like thunder 
above the roar of the battle. They came on first at a slow hand 
gallop, which increased in speed as they came near; the well- 
served guns of the brigade showered grape upon their dense 
ranks, cutting down hundreds at each discharge ; but this had 
no efi^t in arresting their progress. On they came like a whirl¬ 
wind^ trampling over fifteen hundred of their own men, over- 
thrown by tbejire of the brigade. Neither the murderous vollevs 
from the muskets nor the serried hedge of the bayonets could 
stop them ; they poured ovef the brigade, and rode it fairly 
dCwn, leaving scarcely a vestige remaining.** 'This is a picture 
of great steadinessf on both sides, which deserves to be remem- 
bei^. Tbe credit remained with the Maltrattas ; for the time 
had gone by for the victories of horse over foot; du 
Demek was ridden down, bat du Dern^’s associates prevailed 
by the resolution of discipline over the Bajputs yith their 
mediseval herbism. Part&b Singh was put to nighti with a loss 
estimated ah 40,000 men ; and this one battle decided the issue 
of tbe campaign.'* As at Jbakhairi, almost all the European 
Ofiloers of du Desnek*s brig^e were killed or wounded in the 
charge of the Eajputs; their brigadier was saved only by the 
horn of dead amongst whom he was overthrown. 

.The;.>ext leadJr of note is Raymond, who, in the South of 
Inliir ieems to have originally appeared as the head of a handful 
of French soldimrs, the wreck of Iially's army. Having added 
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& bfi^d of ** Gardis” or Telingas, as ihe disciplined Bepoys of 
. those dajs were variously denominated, and being a man of con* 
spicuous qualities, M. Kaymond made bis standard a nucleus 
for adventurers from the Mauritius and other French settlements 
in the Eastern seas ; till, about the year 1795, be appears in the 
serv^je of the ruler of Haidarabad, called “ The Kizam,” at 
the head of twenty-|hree battalions,* armed with French arms, 
disciplined and commanded by French officers. 

Id December of that year Kaymond accompanied his Chief in 
a march towards the Mahratta frontier. The .Mahratta Confe* 
deracy mustered strong for the defence, and are said* by Grant 
* Duff to have assembled 130,000 horse and foot, induing 10,000 of 
. de Boigoe’s tried veterans under the immediate command of Per¬ 
ron. Raymond's infantfy, on the other side (17,000 strong), were 
protected by 20,000 Mugbal horse, and 100 pieces of eannon ; 
while the^ irregulars swelled the force to 110,000 of all arms. 

' Chance precipitated the encounter of these not unequal forces at 
a spot between Kurdla and Purinda, 60 miles South-East of 
Abmadnagar. It is unnecessary to trouble the readers with 
details of the action that succeeded, an animated account of 
which will be found in Colonel Malleson’s charming book, TAe 
Struggles of the French in India. It will be sufficient here to 
say that tbe equipoise of European skill and conduct on either 
side would have rendered the issue very doubtful if the effeminate 
I^izam had not, in the alarm arising irom a furious discharge of 
rockets and round shot by Perron's guns, taken to flight at the 
head of his cavalry, sending peremptory orders t6 Raymond to 
guard his retreat to Kurdla. This action i# further remarkable ae 
being the last occasion on wbicfi tbe Chiefs of the MahrattaiS 
ever assembled their forces under the commoa authority of the 
Peshwa. Almost all the best known leaders of Sindhia's and 
Holkar’s regulars took mrt in it, including Boyd, Hessing, the 
Filoses, and du Dernek. ^ymond (who was a friend to the British) 
survived this defeat about three years ; and on his death, in 1793^ 
the commahd of the force passed to one of his officers, named Perron, 
whose views were exactly the reverse of bis. This, combined 
with views peculiar to the government of Lord Wellesley, led to 
the disbandment of the force in the autumn of the same year, 
when its place was taken by the. Haidaralbad Contingent,'* 
which has subsisted down to the present day. 

The marvellous adventures of George l%omas have been 

already fully described. His career is perhaps in one respect the 
------- < 

« Grant Duff, n.,p. 281-8. The isgs, and eventually bore a hand in 
British Government regarded this its ruin, 
force with peculiarly anxious feel- 
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most noticeable of all that are set before us in our present 
study. Others of these soldiers of fortune had some advaDt'ages 
at starting, or if they had none were never distinguished by 
success; but this man, springing from the ranks pf the Tipper¬ 
ary peasantry, getting no more military training than was to 
be obtained on the forecastle of a man-of-war, commenced his 
Indian career without a patron^ and conducted it almost without 
a European associate. Like Hal of the Wyud, he fought for his 
own hand, ahd some of his fights were prodigies of resolute skill. 
He was also a _ wise and energetic ruler, so far as the constant 
malice of enemies left him leisure for administrative occupations. 
He founded a city, made arms, cast guns, struck coins,* ^ade 
lenient land hvemie settlements, and endeavoured to put down, 
crime and disorder. It was his favourite ‘day-dream ^ to conquer 
the Punjab plant the union jack upon the Fort of Attotk,^and 
sail down the Indus in triumph to * embark there foy England, 
and lay his trophies and spoils at the foot of his sovereign king' 
George the Third. From the Sikhs he seemed likely to encounter 
no formidable resistance; but his plaij^ were frustrated by French 
hostility and the supineness of Sir John Shore and the British Go¬ 
vernment of Calcutta. Had be been properly supported, be might 
]^ve supplanted Perron ap military chief of the armies and resources 
of the empire, and so saved the terrible toils which devolved 
upon the British after his fall. With but a slight turn in the scalea 
of fortune, George Thomas-might have been one of the master¬ 
spirits of history. 

Another gifted and unfortunate adventurer of those days was 
Joseph Harvey Bellasls, an officer of the Bengal Corps of Engin¬ 
eers, who was driven by peibumary embarrassments to seek his 
fortunes in the sensjce of what were then known as " the country 
powers.” He had seen many instances of men rising to great 
power and wealth in some of these services; and he knew, as 
an educated soldier, that his qualiiicatiAns were as high as theira, 
and even higher. He accordingly entered the employ of Ambajt 
Ainglia, one •of Daulat Bao Sindhia’s principal officers, known 
in history as an opponent of the English interest and friendly 
to Holkar. Bellasis is said by Smith to have possessed ** all th« 
advantages of undaunted courage, military service, and an excel¬ 
lent education, aif elegant person, great activity of body and 
energy of mind, hb was generous, open, candid,, and affable, an 
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* One of which (probebly stniok coin, like a thick six-pence, with a 
at Jl^har in A. D. 1799) I faaTe Peraian inscription ancLdate (1214* 
in the possetaion of Major John A. H.), but a capital T.* in Homan 
.Biddidph: it is a pretty little diver character stands at top. 
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accoJfipHshcd echolar and a fiuifjh^d- gentleman, of fascinating 
addressi” 

SucL as he was, Mr. Bellasis joined the camp of Ainbaji in 
1796, and by* that chief's directions proceeded to raise four 
battalions. This force, according to the testimony of L. P. 
Smith, would have been the finest body of its size in Hindustan 
but for the parsimoj^ of Ambaji and the uncompromising cliarac> 
ter of Bellasis, who could not bend himself to the suppleness 
required from a European wlio is servant to an Asiatic. It was 
about this time that Lnkwa Duda, a Sheuwi Brahman of great 
ability and influence, was disgraced for supposed connection 
with*a &llen minister. Lakwa immediately took up*the cause of 
*Amrat Rao and the “ Bai.s,” or widows of Mahdaji Siudhia, whom 
DaulatvEao wasper^cutiug. All Central India was thrown into 
commotion by the confetlerafes, and Ambaji was sent against 
•them by DEJlilat Rao with a huge force, including a strong body 
of regulars under European nfliceus. Among these were tlie 
newly-raised levies of Bellasis wlio were detached to the assault 
of Labar, a very .strong place about midway between Gwalior 
and Kalpi, which had given gre.at trouble to the British under 
Pophain in 17i:t0. Thi.s was a service of; great risk and difficulty 
which Bellasis discharged as well as if he had been leading 
Briti.sh troops. But ho met with an unworthy reward. Popliam 
bad lost 150 men in storming this fort; and tho exploit of Bellasis 
had severely tried his followers. But, instead of being allowed time to 
rq^t bis men and bury the bodies of the .slain, Beliaks was at otvce 
ordered off to take another place in the neighbourhood, Bellasis 
was indignant; he*pointed out thftt compliance with such an 
order would not oven leave liim power to assyage the sutferings 
of his wounded, and that no circumstances of necessity existed 
such as could alone justify such a proceeding, lie was imme¬ 
diately driven from campVith the loss of all his property. But 
he had in, tlie meantime also lost his position in the Britisii 
service; anfl consequently found himself ere lotigi reduced to 
the humiliating necessity, of seeking reinstatement iq the service 
from wiiich he had been thus ignomiuiously expelled. His re¬ 
quest was granted, and he was employed iu the war being carried 
on by Daulat Kao Sindhia against the Peshwa, his nominal chief. 
In December 1799 he led another forlorn hope,* in which he was 
shot through the head. “ Thus fell poor Belhisis,*’ .says Major 

* Smith ctlls the place Bonds. 1 garh, where a battle was fought, 
have not been able to ascertain its which will be found mentioned in the 
situation unless it is the place in the accounts of Shepherd and Perron. 
Da*tia State (Bundelkband) near Bija- 

0 
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Smith; he was an ornament to society, and an honour ta$ his 
nation and his profession • * whose heart was pure and .unsul¬ 
lied, and bis sentiments noble and refined.” It is a sad story of lost 
possibilities and wasted powers. Of a very differefit stamp were 
the Filoses, Michele, and Fidele, two Neapolitans “ of mean birth, 
low and illiterate," says Smith, who, having been originally promot¬ 
ed by dS Boigne, managed to acquire an independent position at 
the head of fourteen battalions, about 1792, at Poonah. They 
generally remained there, the bravos of Maliratta politics. In 
1797 the elder Filose commanded eight battalions j and it was 
he who was employed on the last day of that year to lay a trap , 
for Nana Faroavis, “the Maliratta Macliiavelli,” as he was^called. 
The Mahrattas, so we are told on higb authority,* liave the 
sincerest respect for good faith, though they may not lilwayg have 
the moral courage to practice it in their own persons. It is to 
the credit of the European adventurers of those days thut they had , 
“ become as distinguished for good faith as for daring enterprise.” 
{Grant Duj^' loc. cit.) In 1792 tlie celebrated partisan-leader, 
Ismail Beg Khan, had given himself iip at Kanaund upon the 
oral guarantee of Perron ; on the present occasion the Nana 
thought himself safe in relying upon the honour of Filose. He 
accordingly trusted his immense riches and his personal power 
and freedom to the solemn oaths of the Neapolitan, and risked 
them all in an interview with Sindliia to which he was invited. But 
Filose not only broke his sworn obligation, but personally arrest¬ 
ed the visitor who had so rashly relied upon Italian honour. 
Nevertheless the prisoner was too great a man to be safely ill- 
used ; a counter-revoluAon occurred ; the Nanaj-ecovered his liber¬ 
ty and his power and Michele Filose, amid general indignation 
and contempt, was forced to leave the service and retire to the 
British settlement of Bomliay. His l)rigade was made over to 
his younger brother Fidele, and was subsequently broken into 
two halves, one of which was placed under the command of J. B. 
Lfifoutaine. «In October 1801 Fidele, being detected in an in¬ 
trigue with Hoi kar, terminated an inglorious career by suicide, 
haying cut* his throat at Ujain. Lafontaine then appears to have 
obtained the command of the whole brigade, or two brigades; 
but some of thh Filose family continued in Siudhia's employ, 
down to our own de.y. 

Qf Iiouis Bourquien (or Bourquin) there is little to be said, 
and that little not to his advantage. He was a Frenchman of 
unknown origin. Introduced into the service, appareptly under* 
Perrori*s protection, lie rose rapidly. Major Smith says - of Perreo 


* Grant Duff, It. 317. 
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(p. ^7), Every low Frenchman he advanced, with outrage to 
, others, repaid his unjust preference’with ingratitudeand, else> 
where,'" it is a singular fact that, though there were as many 
French and fojfeign officers in Sindhians service as British subjects, 
only four French officers were killed during twenty years' service: 
but §fteen British officers fell in the same space of time.” Bour- 
quien was at the same time one of the most Inefficient and the 
most ungrateful. His misconduct of tlie campaign against Thomas 
led to his supersession in the officiating command of the 
brigade ; but his promotion was not long retarded, for in 1801 we 
6nd him recorded (Smith's list, p. 62 ) as in charge'of the 3rd 
brigade, probably a substantive post. In 1803, wjien Perron was 
> threafhhed by Lake, this officer was with his own and the 2nd 
brigades atJ>ehli, Colonel Drugeon being in charge of the Fort and 
the pdi-son of the Emperor. ^ Du Dernek was sent for with the 
4th brigade from the Deccan with orders to reinforce Bourquieii; 
but Bourquien judged the moment propitious for entering into a 
conspiracy to subvert Perron and obtain his place.* He seduced 
the men from their allegiance, and besieged Drugeon in the 
palace, at the same time writing to the native officers of 
the cavalry at Aligarh, promising large, rewards for the death 
or arrest of their General. But clu Dernek never had jfti oppor¬ 
tunity of joining the traitor, nor is there anything in his previous 
history to make us suppose that he would have done so; and 
the two brigades at Dehli, with 110 pieces of cannon, were in 
a confusion bordering on actual mutiny when tl^e news arrived 
that Aligarh had fallen, and that the victorious British army 
was marching rapidly on Dehli, , On the 11th September Bour¬ 
quien crossed the trumna with twelve battalions of regular in¬ 
fantry, nearly seventy guns and some five tllbusand horse. The 
British, fatigued by a inarch of 18 miles, had just come up, and 
were preparing their caprp; but Lake, on hearing that the enemy 
were at hand, attacked them with one weak battalion (the 
already dljpimated 76th), a regiment of Light Dragoons, and a few 
battalions of Native Inkntry and some Bengal Cavalry. The 
infantry rushed upon the guns with shouldered musketSi and 
captured them at the point of the bayonet with heavy loss to 
themselves.-!* ^Bourquien and his staff,who had drawn up out of 
the range of the fire, were the first to fly from the field 
and they retired next day to Fateh pur with the wreck of the 
army. Aud this is the last appearance of l^rigadier Bourquien, 

, who shortly after surrendered to Lake with his French comrades,, 
jvhen th3y all presumably retired into private life. _ 

• On this occaiion Bourquien plan- of rupees. 

Ared Perrou’i banker of nine lakh'i f R,, No. 134, p. 730. 
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Six British officers wore killed in this charge, and the Q^neral 
and his sou both had their horses shot under them. ‘ 

Of Messrs. Gardner and Shepherd, also, history mahds scant 
mention. The former has been noticed elsewhere.* He was 
nephew to an Irish peer, and Captain in the British service ; but 
be rushed off to the Eldorado like so many others, and obtained 
the rank of Major and the command of a legion under Holkar. 
About the end of 1803 he repaired to the British camp after a 
stormy scene witli his employer ; a)id served for some time in com¬ 
mand of a party of irregular horse in the British service. He 
married the daughter of a Musalman Chief, the Nawab of Gam- 
bay, and subsequently becatne connected with the royal fftniily' 
of Dchli. Being granted laml at Kliasganj, near Eta, h<f'settled. 
down as a planter, and die«l there about 1^6. «> 

James Shepherd,’ or Sheppard, ^as spelt by Skinner, tvas an 
Englishman of enterprising cliaracter, who commando^ five batta¬ 
lions in the special subordinate service of Ambaji Ainglia, * 
raised gradually between 1800 and 1803, The service for which 
he is best known is that performed io the first of those years, in 
the August of which he was sent, with two other brigades and 
about 20,000 horse, to attack Lakwa Dada, who was espousing 
the cause of tliose troublesome dowagers known in the history 
of those times as the Bais.” Tlie revolt was joined by the 
Rajah of Datia in Bundelkhaud, and the two forces encountered 
at a place in the Datia territory, called Bijagarh. Here they 
were joined in December by Perron, and on the oth January 
1800 a geneial action took place, in which Shepherd behaved 
with gallantry and skill, pn tlie 3rd May the confederates 
were dually and completely defeated, theii'" European officers 
being captured. One of these was Colonel William Henry Tone, 
brother to the well-known Theobald W’olfe Tone, and a man of 
character and acquirements. In this Rattle Shepherd lost three 
European officers killed, and one wounded, besides about fifteen 
hundred of his men. Tone and his subordinate office's declined 
an invitatiod to enter Sindhia's service, and were permitted to 
depart to Holkar’s head-quarters. Poor old Lakwa Dada escaped 
from the field, and died shortly after, in sanctuary, at Salumbra, 
in Rajputaua. X^ie Datia H^ah was killed in tl>o action, and 
Colonel Tone met with a soldier’s death in the following year, 
beioj| shot through the head in an action near a place called 
liahasar, still in the employ of Holkar. 

''Hie remainder of the officers mentioned above may be disposed , 
of in a few words, with the exception of Colonel Skinfier, whoge 
career will be noticed separately. Colonel Duprat commanded the 
Ist Brig^ilo in 1798, whose only other claim to distinction is his 
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vai^ attempt to surprise the camp of Amrat Bai on the 7th June 
^ and capture the Bais from his protection. Colonel Drngeon, 
* however, was more successful when Amrat, accepting Sindhians 
assurances tlyit molestatiou should cease, ventured to return 
with the unfortunate ladies to Pooush. When Amrat had been 
thrown off his guard, Drugeon and the minister, in whose 
interest he acted, came down to the river side near t])e Khirki 
bridge on the last* day of the Mohurrum, pretending to view 
the ceremony. Suddenly they opened fire on the camp with 
twenty-five field pieces ; and before the startled troops could 
rally from their first consternation, attacked and occupied the 
' canug.* But, in November of the following year, Drugeon was 
. detaefted to the charge of the palace and person of the Emperor, 
and Dnprai once mord obtained the 1st Brigade. In 1799 he was 
succeeded by Coloael Sutherland, of whom only two things need be 
recorded,-yone that he was by no means loved or trusted by Perron, 
who shortly afterwards removed him iu favour of Colonel Pohl- 
mann ; the other that he regained a brigade in 1802, survived 
the war with Lake, and died at Muttra, where his monument is 
still to be seen. 

The other brigadiers were John Hessing and Browniigg. Hes- 
sing was a Dutchman who had been many years in India, and had 
served in the army ever since its first formation under Listenauz. 
Smith csdls him “ a good, benevolent man, and a brave soldier." 
On a quarrel with do Boigne he left the service in 1790, on which 
Mahdnji Sindhia made him commandant of his body-guard, and took 
him to Poonah. The climate of the Deccan disagr^ing with his 
health, he was allowed to make over his command to his son and 
retire to the drier hir of Agra, where ho got command of the Fort. 
The force, now augmented to eight battalions, fought against 
Holkar in the Malwa campaign of ISOl. Between Asirgarh 
and Ujain various actions took place, in the last of which Hessmg'^s 
force was routed with great slaughter under the walls of Ujain. 
Making a^kilful use of his artillery, Holkar succeeded iu piercing 
Hessing’s Tine, and poured his cavalry through the* gaps. Four- 
fifths of the men were killed or wounded, the latter being the 
smaller part. Of the European officers Captains Graham, Urquharfc, 
and Maepherson, and Lieutenants Montagu, Lj^ng, Doolan, and 
Haden were cut down in the defence of their guns, and all slain ; 
Major Deridou, Captain Duprat, and Lieutenant Humpherstone 
wore taken prisoners ; Hessing escaped from the field. His next 
appearance was in 1803, when he aided Perron in raising the 5th 
^ng^e It Agra, where his father had recently died, as appears from 
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the long historical epitaph on his tomb there. The younger |Ies- 
sing commanded the garrison of Agra when the fort was attacked 
by Lake on the 10th October 1803, and was put under artest by 
the troops, along with Sutherland and five otlier Eiipopean officers. 
But the soldiers, thus self-deprived of leaders, were so thoroughly 
beaten that day that the town was occupied. And, in a few days, 
they had'to employ these same officers to inakp terms for them in 
regard to the surrender of the fort. Of Qeneral Hessing’s further life 
there is no record ; Deridon retired to an estate that he owned in 
the Aligarh District, where his descendants still survive; the Eng¬ 
lish officer^ were pensioned by the Government, with the exception 
of the gallant* Brownrigg, an officer of proved and exceptional 
merit, who was taken into the British service, arid soon sfftcr fell 
in action at Sirsa, in the country of the Bhattis. • 

An officer of equal merit, but still worse fdrtune, was Colonel 
Vickers, of Holkar’s service. On the desertion of du Dernek, 
mentioned above, Holkar promoted him, and gave him the com¬ 
mand of du Dernek’s brigade. This was early in 1802 ; in the 
autumn of the same year he had an opportunity of justifying his 
master's preference. On the morning of the 25th October he 
commanded six battalions in the army that attacked the troops of 
Sindhia and the Peshwa'at Poonah, the other brigades being led 
by two other excellent officers. Majors Harding and Armstrong. 
The action began by a cannonade, and a successful charge of 
Holkar's horse; but the Peshwa’s body-guard eventually drove 
them off, till Polkar himself, at the head of a compact body whom 
he had rallied, retrieved affairs, so far as the cavalry action was 
concerned. Ideantime Vickerg had routed six of Sindhia’s bat¬ 
talions, and forced them to give way. He was, however, opposed 
stubbornly by foifr* of de Boigne's old battalions luidet Captain 
Dawes ; until Holkar, bringing his victorious Pathan horse to the 
aid of the infantry, cut down the gun^rs, killed most of the 
Europeans, and completed the route of Sindhia’s foot, with the loss 
of all the gqps, stores, and baggage.* Dawes himsejf, with two 
subalterns, was killed on the side of Sindhia. Major Harding fell 
on the othef side; and Holkar himself was twice wounded in 
charging the guns.-f* It is sad to follow the fate of the heroic 
Vickers. After Perron’s surrender in 1803 Holkar, able, resolute 
but ruthless, became much incensed against what he thought the 
treason of Sindhia’^ European officers. According to his view, the 
interests of the service were paramount; and to be maintained at 
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all Jazards ; sending therefore for Vickers, he told him that it 
.might be necessary to take up arms against the British ; and on 
the gaflant young man replying that in that case it would be 
impossible forJiim to remain in the army, as he could not serve 
against his country's cause, he was instantly put to death; and 
his fate was shared by his comrades, Majors Dodd and Ryan. 

I M. M. Salem* ajid Bernier were two French ofHcars of re¬ 
spectability who served under the ill-starred Levaissoult in Begam 
Samvu's Brigade, and were the witnesses, in 1794?, to his marriage 
with his employer. Bernier commanded the party sent in 1801 
to assist in the campaign against Thomas, when he comiftauded two 
hatbai^ons in the attempt to storm Haosi on tlie 2lsit November, in 
which "service he was ljilled,as already related.* Salem* remained 
at Sardhana till the war witii the British, when he was sent to 
the deccan, and look an honourable part in the battle of Assye, 
as will be«noie particularly ruentioned hereafter. 

Of the brothers Smith it need only he here said that they 
have already figured in our study on Thomas. The one was 
killed in the beginning of the campaign whicli ended in Thomas’s 
downfall, the other was pensioned by Lake, and appears to have 
settled in Calcutta, where he contributed t\yo letters on de Boigne to 
the Telegraph ,—a paper published in that city, and finally brought 
out the little volume to which we have been so much indebted. 

The best known and most successful of the minor leaders was 
James Skinner. He was born altout 1778, Ids father being a 
Subaltern in the British Army, and liis mother a loj^y of Rajpoot 
origin. After an unsuccessful attempt to apprentice him to a 
printer in Calcutta, defeated by the boy’s venturesome character, 
the elder Skinner was at last obliged to give way to his sou’s 
inclination for the profession of a soldier, afid accordingly sent 
him with a suitable introduction to General de Boigue at Aligarh, 
where Skinner was ap|3oiuted to an ensigney with one of the 
regular battaiions-f He served through all the subsequent cam¬ 
paigns ofi Perron, including tliat against George Thomas. In 
180.$, when war with the British broke out, Skinner was at head¬ 
quarters, where the officers who were English or Scotch, wholly 
or in part, received their discharge. Up to that time Skinner 
had lived almost like a Rajpoot with his men, and had a distrust 
and ignorance of his father’s countrymen as great as theirs. He 
sincerely desired nothing better timn to strikqa blow for Sindhia, 
and prove his loyalty to tlie salt that he had eaten fur eight years. 
But this Perron would not allow ;; and Skinner was one of a party 
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♦ Vide Article nu George Thomas, but by that time de Boigne had left 
• t Skinner gave the year as 1796, the service. 
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of couutry>*-born officers who came over to Lake at the end of Au^ist. 
He was taken into the service ; but as his sense of honour led j-dm to 
stipulate that he was not to l)e employed against his old master, 
his duties were at first confined to patrolling the* roads in the 
interests of order. At last tlio war with Holkar broke out, and 
in this he joined without any scruple. Ho took part in * the 
memorable hunt after tliat once mighty leader; and Skinner and 
his “Yellow-boys,” the remnant of Perron’s Cavalry, set an 
example of energy and endurance by which the British Dragoons 
profited so well that they became at length too nimble for their 
active prey! Learning to dispense with the tribe of followers by 
which the movements of European troops are generally haijjvp^Jlred 
and retarded in India, three regiments of Di'iigoons,* witii galloper 
guns, kept up an enmloua companionship with the native cayalry ; 
cliased iiolkar and his Piudari associate, Mir Khan, across tlio 
Doah ; crossed at Auupshahr ; relieved the civilians bel‘^ag»ered at 
Moradabad and Bareilly ; expelled the Pindari with the loss of 
20,000 men; and drove Holkar from Karnal to Jaudhpur. In 
October 1805 the restle.ss Muliratta tempted fortune once more, 
and tried to make for Lahore, where he hoped to get help 
from Ranjit Singh. But Lake, with Skinner at his side, fol¬ 
lowed him up .so shaiply, tliat on the 19th December Holkar 
was finally run down, submitted to Lake's terms, ami the war 
was over. Skinner’s soivices were handsomely acknowledged; 
and after some further figitting he retired to Hansi, where he 
put his iiorsemeii into canton ments, and betook himself to the, 
pursuits of agriculture like a Etirasian CinciDnatu.s. lie was em¬ 
ployed iu the settlement of Hai^ana from 1809 to 1814. lit the end 
of latter year Government sanctioned the augmentation of the 
corps, and it appears to have been at this time that he began to 
desire that his estate, from a jagir^ should become a hereditary 
grant. In 1815 he and his Yellow-boys bore an honourable 
part iu tile operations by wliiclt the Pindaris were fit|aliy sup¬ 
pressed, and received the public thanks of the Commander-in- 
Ohief, of Sir John Malcolm, and of Colonel (afterwards Sir 
John) Low. 'Similar honour was conferred upon him in 1819 
after the attack on the Arab mercenaries at Poonah: and the 
close of this war Vas, with one exception, the close of James 
Skinner’s military career. One-third of his corps of 3,000 
horsemen was paid* off, another was placed under bis faithful 
brother aud comrade, Robert, at Nimach ; the 3rd regiment re- 
turned with their commandant to their old quarters Hansi. 
At the same time his loug-cherished desire that the ^agir should 

The Stb, tilth and 29th were the regiments in question. 
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be Ranted to himself and his heirs in perpetuity was fuldiled, 
apparently without solicitation on Skinner’s part, and in cou< 
sequence of the advocacy of Sir J. Malcolm. In 1822 he went 
to Calcutta, wjbich he had last seen as an idle apprentice in 
1795, and on returning to Hausl was gratified by receiving 
permission to re<employ his men disbanded in ISl^. In 1825 
he tobk part in the siege of Bhurtpur, where his men had the 
honour of being hfimed for a forlorn hope. The services of 
another storming party were eventually adopted, and all that 
Skinner’s horse eventually had to do with the siege was in the 
ordinary nature of light cavalry duty, such aeescort, foraging, and 
**picket work. Il^ext year the constant friendship of Malcolm 
.proculhd him the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel in the •British Army 
with the third-class decoration of the Bath; and he passed the re-, 
xnainder of his day# in wealth and honour. Ho died in 1841, and 
was buried in the precincts of'S. James’ Church at Lehli, which 

• he had buift at a cost estimated roughly'at dC*20,000. 

He was a model partisan leader, honest, faithful, active, brave 
and resourceful. His recollections, written by him in Persian^ 
have been edited by Mr. Baillie Fraser, brother of the unfortunate 
W. Fraser, c.s., who was'himself a Major in the corps. 

The career of General Perron has been left to be noticed last. 
Extending as it does, over almost the whole period of the history 
of the service, it furnishes examples of the extremes of fortune 
and of the peculiar trials to which me officers were all, more or 
less, expo^edy but more as their position was higher. An average 
man, of mediocre abilities, and without eitW igreat vices or 
brilliant merit, but so industrious that, in the language of Major 
Smith, *'His pleasures arose fronvthe latiours of his profession 
he was exactly the sort of man to rise in ordipary circumstances. 
But the same character was sure to fail in a time of unusual 
difficulty, where nothing but unusual talent, resource, and origiuali- 
ty can save a man. •He is believed to have come out on board 
a French, man-of-war as a ship’s carpenter, and to have aban¬ 
doned thft Naval service for a life of adventure on jand about the 
same time that his countryman du Dernek took a similar resolu¬ 
tion. Perron’s first appearance in Hindustan is under the orders 
of a Mr. Sangster who held a command and managed a gun- 
foundry for the Rana of Qohad, that ill-starred Jat chieftain, who 
collapsed in the unequal rivalry with Sindhia. In 1788 when 
the star of the latter was seen in the ascendant, l^nsgter joined 
him, with the men and guns of his command ; and the force was 

• organiz^ under a French officer, called Isstenaux,* or some such« 

• - ---- - - - -- - --- --—.. ... .-. - . .... 

‘ ^This m an decamped iu the end of 17B8 with (as Was supposed) the 
^Crown-jewola.—iVi of Maghid AiaptVe, p. 303.) 
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name; and under this new leader Perron obtained the p6^i of 
Quartermaster-Serjeant. When, in the following yeaj;’, after 
liistenaux's* disappearance, the force was re-organised by de 
Boigne, there was a considerable augmentation dn the list of 
o£ 6 lcers, and Perron received a commission as "Captain-Lieutenr 
anc/' which probably meant a subaltern commanding a com,pany, 
or small battalion. By his great activity, his uncommon 
attention to duty/’ and, above all, by the service which he rendered 
in the redaction of the Fort of Kanaund and the capture of 
Ismail Beg, he 30 won the confidence of General de Boigne that 
he was appointed to the command of a brigade in 1792. From ^ 
Serjeant to J^rigadier in four years was a rapid run, whicj^oes 
far to explain the attraction which the country-services pdssessed ^ 
at that time, when, as Skinner relates*they were thronged by 
“French, English, Germans, Portuguese, arm country-brnns of 
English fathers." At that time Perron was esteemed by de ^ 
Boigne—so he told Captaiu Grant-Buff years after*—as “a ipan 
of plain sense, no talent, but a brave soldier." 

The service before Kanaund has * been referred to elsewhere. 
After the frightful end of Golam Kadlr In 1789 the remnant of 
the Mughal power had been mainly kept together by Najaf Kali 
Khan, who bad married-Golam Kadir^s sister, and whose head^ 
quarters were at this place where, about this time, he died of 
dropsy. Kanaund is in the Jbajhar country, on the border of the 
Bhikanir desert, and being in those days a place of considerable 
strength, and surrounded by heavy sand through which it was 
very difficult to drag heavy guns, enjoyed a long immunity from 
the operations of Sindhia. In the year in question, Ismail Beg, 
formerly the confederate of tlholam Kadir,had joined the 
widow of Najaf Kali, then recently dead, and Sindbia resolved 
to crush the Mughal resistance by taking him there. After an 
unsuccessful sortiei and a siege of some duration (during which 
the lady was killed by a round shot) {he garrison resolved to 
accept the terms offered them by Perron * and Isj^nail^ being 
unable to corFlrot them, became naturally anxious for his own 
safety. Perron could promise nothing bht life ; but that promise 
sufficed the weary warrior, and he surrendered himself a pri¬ 
soner-of-war. Pe^rron, to his credit, insisted on the fulfilment of 
the stipulation ; and Ismail, one of the greatest cavalry leaders 
of the tline,+ was sent to Agra where he died, some yeartr later, 
in a house still standing in the Fort there, He enjoyed a pen- 
of ^ 600 a month till death, 

* II. p. ini. never been beaten till be met du 

t He baouefeated the Mahrattae Boigne and the regnlare. These 
•a SSVjjpteen eng^gemente, and had also he vanquished on one occasion.. 
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v|hen de Boigne left the service, ia the begianing of 1796, 
,Perrou’s brigade was at Poonah, having lately given great 
satisfadtion to Daulat Rao, the new Sindhia, in the battle 
of Kurdla Purjnda, mentioned above in the notice of Baymond, 
The other brigadiers were Sutherland and Trimont; but the 
latter died opportunely for Perron. Sutherland was not in 
favour ^ and Perron obtained the post vacated by de Boigne. 
He repaired to hehd-quarters at Aligarh, and assumed the 
chief command of the regular army there in 1797, adopting 
as his residence the “ Sahib Bagh,” where de Boigne had been 
wont to live. This house, with its enclosure and gateway, is 
** still 4|0 be seen on the road to the Fort ; but the plantations of 
•rare t^s collected from every clime, which the Cleneral is said 
to have made, will now^be sought for in vain. 

At that period tthe army was divided into three brigades^ 
each briga^ composed of about ten battalions of 400 bayonets, 
* with a quota of 94 non-commissioned and a few European com¬ 
missioned oificers, 200 heavy cavalry, and 50 guns, heavy and 
light, manned by European bombardiers and native gunners, 
being attached to each. The principal commands were held 
at v.arious periods by Sutherland (who just then commanded 
at Muttra.) Pedrou—afterwards succeed^ by the Hessings at 
Agra—Colonels Poblmann, Drugeon, Duprat, aud du Hernek. 
Perron afterwards raised a fourth brigade ; and in 1803 a fifth ; 
so that the force, with the brigades of Filose and Begam Samru, 
aggregated at the time of Lord Lake’s advance no less than 
30,000 regular infantry and artillery, with a hearly equal 
number of regular cavalry. There was .also a corps of five 
hundred light horse with each bi^gade, with a contingent of 
matcblockmen who were also furnished with bayonets. The 
European officers received high pay. The salary of a Lieutenant- 
Colonel was Bs. 2,000 a month besides table allowsmoe when 
serving Horth of the NarlSadda. When sent into the Deccan, an 
increase of fifty cent, was made to officers and men. The 
humanity of de Boigne had made provision for the wounded and 
for pensions to the families of all who fell in actipn.. Perron 
had, besides the pay of his command, the civil administrations 
of nearly the whole of Lfpper India; and his income is said to 
have aggregated nearly sixty thousand rupees a mbuth.* 

His next military exploit was the capture of Dehli, which 
was held on behalf of his inveterate eaemy and rival for the 
favour of Sindhia, the Mahratta Chief known as Taotia Pagnavis. 
Tn AugusI) 1798 Perron, acting (as he asserted) under orders 


* JSe 9 Skinner, quoted lower down. 
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from Sindbia, seat a force to occupy the fortified palace. T^tia« 
equally claimiug his master’s authority, issued per^ptory 
ok’ders to the commandant not to gi\re it up. Colonel Pedrou 
accordingly sat down before the place with four battalions, 
but forebore to insult the blind old Emperor by opening fire 
cm the fort, which was the royal residence, and confined himself 
to the (X}mbined efP^is of blockade and bribery. The gates 
■?<rere accordingly opened to him ; but no permanent occupa¬ 
tion seems then to have taken place. In a short time the 
siege had to be renewed. 

The fortified palace and the person of the Emperor were at, 
last taken xsomplete possession of and made over to Colonel pc>uge- 
cm ; but scarcely bad this been accomnlished when a brothef of the* 
troublesome Chief already mentioned, Tantia Pagnavis, took 
up a position of recalcitrance at«Agra. Perron went to the 
place at the head of six battalions, with which he took the town,, 
But the fort held out for two months, and cost him a loss of six 
hundred men. This was in February-April, 1799. Next 
came the great battle with the Jaipur ’ Rajpoots and the Riahtores 
near Sauganir, where du Dernek suffered so terribly; and then 
Idle campaign against Lakwa and the Datia Raja, feebly main* 
teined through the remainder of the year. Here Pedron was first 
employed, Ambaji being associated with him ; and it was apparent¬ 
ly on this occasion that Bellasis was slain.* The confederates had 
still an excellent officer in Colonel Tone, the Irish gentleman 
already meq^ioned; their combined force consisted of nine 
thousand horse, and Tone’s small command with sixteen guns; 
and the position, at an(h near ^he forts of Saunda and Bijagaih, 
was very strong. Vexed at Pedron’s delay in reducing this 
it€»tstance, Perron fharched from Aligarh with a reinforcement of 
good troops, and stormed Lakwa’s entrenchments on the 3rd May 
1800. The struggle was severe; Lakwa was forced to fly with 
a wotind, the Batia Raja was killed, and ime European officers were 
token |>riSonei‘s as already recorded. * 

By the enfi of the year Lakwa and Tantia both died, and Perron 
liras supreme in Hindustan. From Ambaji he met with no open 
IfoUhle; Thomas in Hariana, and the fear of a forward British 
ihbVetoent^ appeared the only dangers. The first was removed, 
as related elsewhere, by a mixed exerdse of force and fraud; 
and ihe removal seemed to lessen the imminence Uf the ether, 
fotr Thomas' was a sort of pioneer of British power; and from 
that point df view, also, it was a relief that he was gone. Perron^ 
deemed ^to hate reached the zenith of human greatness; he hqd" 
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*^sJbceeded iu bringing all Hindustan under subjection, and every 
• raja and subha, from the Narbadda to the Sutlej, regarded him 
as lord. He had now under his command four regular brigades* 
and 10,000 «Hiudustani horse, beside all the troops of every 
Baja and chief in that wide territory.. .. Besides his stated pay 
of Bs. 15,000 a month as Commander-in-Chief, his table-expenses 
were allowed himi. and for his household troop of*800 horsa 
be drew pay at the rate of forty rupees each per mouth ... upon 
the lowest calculation of the natives he drew Rs. 60,000 to 60,000 
per month. It was at tliis time that hia manners under* 
went a total change. Instead of being, as formerly, a'good, plain, 
hooe^t soldier, beloved by the soldiery, and esteenjed l)y all about 
him, hS began to turn^an ear to flattery, and to neglect merit." 
It was al^ut this time, too, that he sent an embassy to First- 
Consdl Buonapartd just thei) engaged in the vain attempt to 
re-occupy •and strengthen the French settlements on the coast 
in Anticipation of the rupture of the Peace of Amiens. It will be 
recollected that in 1802 Admiral Liuois, with important reinforce¬ 
ments, was turned away from Pondicherry by the vigilant Wellesley, 
who also anticipated the renewal of war. 

Perron*s culmination preceded by no long interval bis abrupt 
decline and fail. Bis hauteur disgusted his native subordinates, 
alienated the officers of British blood, attracted the odium of 
Sindbia’s father-in-law and chief favourite, the famous G^hatkai, 
and in various ways perplexed Sindhia himself. Then came the 
month of December, and the Treaty of Bassein, by virtue of 
which the British Government was secured '*au ansolute ascend¬ 
ancy in the councils of Poonah” (J^rd Wellesley), and, to use 
Sindhians own language, “ took the turban off his head," Yet he 
did not dare to throw himself heartily into those anti-British 
efforts against which he had been warned by de Boigne, but to 
which Perron, had after urged him. Perron fell into such discredit, 
that on the 25th March 1803 he went to Ujain, where he was 
insulted Sindhia in open dar^ar. About the same time probably 
began secret negotiations between the British Gener^ at CAwnpore 
and Perron at Aligarh; for on the 27th of March the Governor- 
General had already written demi-officially to Lake, saying plain¬ 
ly that he considered that " Mr. Perron’s depar^re would %e an 
event promising much advantage to our power in India.’* 
(III. W. D., p. 63.) 

Some confirmation is thrown upon the Suspicion that Perron 
bad by this time begun to be less zealous for‘Sindhia and less 
§ctive against the JJritish, by his failure to engage with ^Lake 


1 Skinner, 188 pp. 
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exk the 29th of August, as will be presently noticed more in d^ail. 
On the other hand, Marsh man, who had access to all available 
sources of 'information, states positively that Perron '^hondurably 
rejected every inducement to betray his trust j” aqd it will be 
seen presently that, when met by Skinner, distractedly riding 
about without his hat on the day referred to^ his first exclamatioa 
was a complaint of the behaviour of his men. The party *seDt 
off under Fleury did good service, capturing Colonel Cunningham 
and his detachment at Sbekoabad. 

About the 1st .of July 1803, it became generally known in the 
Mahratta army that Sindhia was getting into serious antagonism 
with the British Government of Calcutta. As late as one n^th 
before Perron had retired into private life at Aligarh, making over 
the administration of the country and the edmmUndof the army to 
Amb^i Ainglia, But now, when the British Minister had broken 
oS negotiations, and personally retu'ed from Sindhic^’s camp-~« 
it was felt that no resources were to be safely neglected, least of 
all the aid of an experienced commander like Perron, who Had 
held a high position in the army almost ever since it was raised, 
and who was not only a countryman, but an ally of the famous 
Buonaparte, the great enemy of England. Perron was accordingly 
conciliated and persuaded to withdraw for a time his resignation. 
The plan that he formed was this. The Bohillas were to enter 
Oudh, co-operated with by Ambaji in the Doab: Daulat Bao 
Sindhia in person was to attack the Nizam, and strive to detach 
him from the British side: Holkar was to overrun the districts of 
Benares and Bahar, while the Bhonsla from Nagpore was to lay. 
waste the fertile delta of. Lower Bengal. The forces available for 
these combinations were enori&ous,. on paper *at least, turning 
out, however, to consist in the main of predatoiy horsemen, corn- 
put^ roughly at 123,000 lances. What was more real was the 
resistance that might be expected from the regular brigadet^ 
twelve in number, with excellent artiller/ and numWous officeie 
of more or less pure European blood and antecedents.. But the 
British Governor was the Marquis of Wdilesley, and hi§ military 
BuWdinates were his brother Arthur and General Gerard Lake—> 
two men who were quite unaccustomed to regard with excess of 
anxiety the nunmrical figures of an enemy’s force. Before their 
swift advance the apparent breakwaters gave way; what was root: 
being destri^ed by repeated blows, what was of less solid materiiU 
being washed away alt the first impact. . 

^ ICbe ablest of the confederates, Holkar, hung hack to see his 
flli^ ruined. Ambaji began conspiring against Perron with the 
other officers. The Bhonsla proved himself a mere trifler whtf 
jlsd pndhia into the pitfall appointed for the blind whom the 
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blioi led. Perron himself was undermined by a catacomb of 
.blind jealousies. Smith shall esplain' the position in his own 
language 

Perron's eonduct has been strange and unaccountable to the 
public eye, but it is only so in appearance. The veil that covers 
ft I •shall endeavour to remove. When Perron found that the 
Snd and 3rd brigadeji had revolted against him, and that* the faith 
of the fourth was doubtfiil, that his friend Bourquien had written 
to the Rpsaldars of the Cavalry, offering large rewards to take his 
life or imprison his person, that Ambaji was appointed Snbhadar 
of Hindustan, Perron was confounded with the daggers that 
" surnaunded him.” « 

• Smith, however, thinks that Perron was honestly intending to 
fight up to nearly the last; and in this he is probably justified 
by tfad facts, thot^h the exact dates are wanting for a complete 
chain of pmof, and an identification of the exact moment when 

* he qfaanged his mind and the exact incidents which influenced 
his final resolution. By combining Smith’s narrative with that 
of Skinner, who was at Perron's side at Aligarh, this much only 
can be made clear. 

On the 28th August Captains Stewart and Carnegie, two of his 
officers, came to Perron and stated that- they would not serve 
against the British.* Perron was indignant. Though he had 
lately done much to offend and discourage officers of British blood, 
he seems to have been taken by surprise, and he at once discharged 
all the others then and there present, nine in number. Next 
day he drew out his cavalry, over 8,000 etrong, and threatened 
Lake's advance, but no encountej’ follo^ved. Next day both 
Generals took out c&valry, which met near Aligarh ; but the Matt* 
rattas dispersed under the fire of Lake’s gallop^- guns,—a sort of 
forerunner of our modern Horse Artillery; and Skinner, who was, 
up to that time, far from sympathising with the British, made an 
attempt to return to the service. Seeing Perron riding bare¬ 
headed alof^ the field with some Mahratta horsemen, he went 
up to remonstrate against his dismissal and offer^his iSSTvices. 
" Ah ! nocried Perron, it is all over. These fellows have 
behaved badly; do not ruin yourself; go over to the British ; it is 
all up with us." Skinner, renewing his objectiqns, was answered 
with an avowal of want of confidence; and, as he became heat> 
ed, the General closed the scene by riding off with the exclama¬ 
tion, “ Good-bye, Monsieur Skinner! No trusf, no trust." 

Another apparently' bond-fide step taken by Perron was to 

• . - ,1 ■■ « .— .. . . . - .—. .I-. '■ ii..... I. 

* The scene in the Mess tent before Bourquieu's toast o£ Buoceaa to 
Bauii in 1801 may be remembered General Perron." 
when the officers refased to drink 
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iiend a Hiadii banker to Dehli with iinliimted credit in favour of 
the royal family there, while he despatched a body of 5,000 
cavalry under a French officer, Captan Fleury, to* waste 
the country between Lake’s £n:iny and their base at Qawnpore. He 
then departed to Hatras, leaving written instructions to his kins¬ 
man, Colonel Fedron, to defend the Fort of Aligarh to the last 
©xtremitja 

But on the morning of the 4th September that place yielded to 
the indomitable resolution of the storming-party of the 7^th, ,lcd 
by Major McLeod ;• and the next day Perron wrote to Lake, 
©nering to*surrender himself on assurances of life and property 
being spared. ^ Tlie offer was gladly accepted; and Perron, egsyted ^ 
by bis body-guard of chosen troopers, rode into the British camp. 
at S4sni, where he appears to have been joined by Fieniy. The 
rest of the rapid and brilliant campaign is known to all readers 
•f history. Hessing and Sutherland surrendered at Agra ; Bour- 
quien was driven out of Dehli; du Dernek suri-endered at Mutra i * 
and the rest of the army was overthrown and broken up at Las- 
w&ry, between Dig and Alwar. This was tthe end of Perron’s 
professional career; it is said by Skinner that he was honourably 
escorted to Lucknow ; and from that place he would have no diffi¬ 
culty in making his way. to France, yi& Calctttta^ with the wreck 
of bis once enormous property* 

Kor did the residue of the army fare better in the Deccan than 
the head quarters bad done in Hihdustan. In that region Sindbia 
and the.Bhonsk had mustered 100,000 horse of all sorts, and 500 
guns: their ^are of regulars was also verj large, consisting of 
nearly 20,000 men, infantry and gunners, including a ^rtion of 
the Sardhana contingent But these brave men and officers had 
no voice in the strategy of the Chiefs, who made all kinds of 
blund^s, until, descending from their place of strei^h at the 
AJanta ghat, they “ placed themselves within the grasp of British 
walour,” as Smith graphically says, on 12th August 1808* 

The battle of Assye (Asai) k to be noted not only for Xhe brilliant 
tboufh’bloody character of the victory, but for the Tact that it 
was the Ifutt appearance of any of Perron’s troops, to whose valour 
nnd dkcfpline indeed the loss of tbe British on that day was 
chiefly due, T^ British, out of a total of barely five thousand 
officers and meat lost one-tblrd in killed and wounded; the 74tlt 
-Foot aione^ .whi<^ bore the brunt of the attack on the disciplined 
infantxj^, losing deven officers killed, and six wounded, with four 
hnndf^ rank and file and non-commissioned, out of seven hundred. 

• Of the ffarrison of Alignrb, 2,000 in the sturm, 

!^m9* nearly every naan was killed 
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The numerical preponderance of the coAibined forces of Sindhia 
and th^ Bhonsla was enormous, their united strength on the field of 
battle being esiAmated at not less than fifty thousand men, horse, 
foot, and artillery. But of soldiers, competent to cope with General 
Wellesley's veterans, there were none but the battalions of Sindhia'a 
regulars, the contingent of the Begara Samru's infantry being 
left in rear to protect the baggage ; the latter were under the 
command of Colonel Saleur, the same who hafl befriended bis mis¬ 
tress and Levaissoult in the romantic events of 1794-5. The 
name of the officer who led the former force is not known. He 
inayjiave been Jeau-Baptiste La Fontaine, who ,8ucceeded the 
younger* Filose after that officer’s suicide. The number of those 
who took pr^rt in the battle is said to make an aggregate of over 
lOjOGChmen. * ^ 

It is to hp remembered that the troops of Wellesley were still 
.* much outnumbered. Of Europeans he had but two battalions of 
foot^ and about four squadrons of horse; the rest of his little force 
consisting of three regiments of native cavalry and six battlione 
of sepoys* with two small details of Indian artillery. If, now, 
we ask what was the reason of the victory of tl\e British over the 
Mahrattas at Assye or Laswari, and what the reason of the success 
of tlie Mahrattas over the Mughals and Bajpoots on previous occa¬ 
sions, we may find the inquiry less simple than might be at first 
supposed. It is doubtful whether there was a difference in mere 
physical strength and courage, such as would have ^compensated 
for any disparity of numbers, or caused the more numerous party 
such crushing defeats. The Muglials often proved their prowess, 
especially as cavalry^under Ismail Beg ; the Rajpoots were brave to 
a fault. One little anecdote, told by Skinner, Is enough to illus¬ 
trate the high sense of honour that characterised these men, much 
less than a hundred years ago. When he was marching down the 
Doab with a British onlufnn in 1804, it was deemed expedient to 
dislodge the garrison of a small fort that stood by the way. Skin¬ 
ner used hi^ influence ; and the men, thirteen Bajpodts, ediffe out 
and accompanied him to camp. On arrival they wei’O directed to 
surrender their arms and depart. In vain they pleaded that 
Skinner had promised that they should retain th|ir arms ; in vain 
they protested with tears, and prostrated themselves before the 
JBritisb commander. At last Skinner, who stood by, lost bis 
habitual self-control. “I brought these mefi to you, sir,” he 
said, ** on a promise which it seems you cannot make good, 
'You are •bound to put them back as they were. You 
erfh then make what arrangements you think proper,’* The 


* Graut Puff, 11. 395, where the corps are named. 
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offiuer agreeing, the Rajpoots returned with joy, saying, “ Gome and 
bring your whole force to take our fort if you please.” A,' young 
subaltern was sent for the purpose at the head of twenty men; 
the Rajpoots lay quiet behind their parapet till the party got to the 
wall ] they then fired simultaneously, each man shooting we of 
the assailants. A fresh body of troops was detached against 
them and met with the same fate. They fiien laid down their 
matchlocks, threw open their gate, and received the third party 
sword-iu-hand, When all was over, and Skinner entered with the 
British ledder, the whole of the Rajpoots were found bayonetted, 
and surrounded by a heap of British sepoys, whom they had' 
killed in defending themselves to the last. Such mei> clearly 
were not cowards. • 

The superiority of their victors §eems to have been duepto two 
causes. One, the smaller, was the tenacity and ^resource of 
the European character which made the officers and men of that' 
blood capable of protracted endurance, and sustained enterprise 
in the face of difficulties and discouragements before which the 
Asiatic is apt to succumb with a feeling that destiny is against 
liirn. The other—and the chief—ctiuse must be sought iu the 
fact that fighting is both a science and an art. The science of 
warfare requires study and the power of concentrating high men¬ 
tal faculties; the art of combat involves quick observation, skill, 
a combination of unsclfisbuess with the habit of trusting one's 
comrade and^one's leader. 

These are all qualities in which the men whose ancestors have 
long been accustomed .to deal with the complicated relations of 
Western life are Certaiu to excel the descendants of those who 
have grown torpiid in the stagnation of the unchanging East. 
Thus it has even been that orientals, though good material, re¬ 
quire to be handled and led by occidentals. Tlie Sikhs, beaten 
by Thomas, were too str iog for the Afghans when organised by 
Avitabile and Allard ; the sepoys of Heugal couquerod the Sikhs 
wherHbd British officers; the Sikhs, in like circumstances, 
ovcithrew the Bengal Sepoys, at Dehli and elsewhere. In fifty- 
seven. But the lesson, thoufdi receiving illustrations in our own 
day, was enforced for the first time on a general scale by the 
Indian wars of tfie last century, and by the European adventurers 
by whom they W'ore principally conducted. 

Now, no one cad for a moment suppose that the employment of 
these large hTimbem of foreigners was a natural thing, or that 
Siudbla and Holkar would have l)een given such emokiments to* 
de l^ignO, Perron, and the rest if they could have found equfiflly 
qualified offi<^rs among their own countrymen. Btit from the 
of the shadowy Mughal Empire in 1771 to Hs, 
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sequestration by Lake in 1803, the native, chiefs were forced to 
do all they knew in pursuance of ambition, and even in mere 
self-preservation. And those who were the most successful owed 
their success to*theii’ gradual appreciation of European worth. 

There is, then, one lesson in particular w'hich the Indian 
Government of the present day may profitably derive from the 
story of the military events of the period immediately preced¬ 
ing the British conquest; and that lesson will, no doubt, receive 
due attention. Briefly stated, it is this, that Asiatics are excel¬ 
lent troops when properly organised and led ; hut tl\at—other 
things being equal—the allowance of European officers must be 
ample, ryot merely in war, but in the preparation •for war that 
goes on in i^ime of peace. The rulers of those days also employ¬ 
ed native officers ;n large numbers; and some of them were 
found most useful, especially in subordinate positions and in 
* actual coraBat. Now, when the native gentry have so many 
opportunities of acqtiiring the moral and scientific advantages 
of European training, it is to be hoped that in the army of the 
future they may be employed both in greater jj umbers and in 
higher posts than heretofore. Nevertheless, if there be any 
value in the story of the past, it must ever be.most desirable to 
maintain the European element in constant and efficient prepon¬ 
derance for both kinds of handling—-for discipline and for lead¬ 
ing in action. It may not be strictly true that, as the Russians 
say, Europeans must always conquer Asiatics ; if the Russians 
are to be considered Europeans, and the Turks Asiatics, they 
have not always found it so themselves. But the superiority of 
really European^*, gentlemen, as officers for native troops, is 
shown in many important respects, meaning the word men 
who, to the pride of a conquering race, add the special training 
to a career of arms. What de Boigne was to Ismail Beg Khan, 
what Perron and Lake «were to Holkar, has been seen in the 
above narrative; it was an advantage that overbalanced almost 
any conceivable deficiency In men, horses, and even gnus, Jjimail 
Beg and Holkar were the best cavalry leaders of their day, 
and were generally supported by enormous hosts of men and by 
excellent artillery. But their careers were marked by constant 
disaster and ultimate failure of the most utter description. 

The subject has been, for some time past, understood to be under 
consideration ; and the writer of these pages will have every reason 
to be satisfied with the result of labours that have not been 
•light, if permitted to think that he has recalled attention to a 
ptwerful illustration of the true principle. Nations, like the 
individuals of which they are composed, are part and parcel 
, oS their ancestors; and, in preparing the present for the tasks of 
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the future, those who would prosper must take heedful note of 
the past, The rival chiefs of India, soon after the restoration 
of the Dehli monarchy in 1771, became engaged in an internecine 
struggle i; and the terms on which alone success wus found pos¬ 
sible by them, exist in exactly the same condition at the present 
day. Empire must rest, ultimately, upon martial supremacy; 
and ho\i^ martial supremacy is to be assured, has been shown by 
the events here recorded. The means are easily obtainable; but 
besides these there are no others. 

H, G. Keene« 

r 

•MiNMIiMM 

JSoU, —The* original introduction to their career of mo^ of 
the adventurers has been traced so far as, possible. For those of 
whose first appearance in India no record has Jbeen referretjj to, wo 
must trust to our own imagination, strengthened by the knowledge 
of the cases of Law, Marline, and Samru. We 'learn, from, 
Broome, that “several foreigners* held subordinate commands 
in” Bamru*8 force in 1763, when employed by Nawab Kasim of 
Bengal. “The artillery was almost entirely manned by Euro¬ 
peans.” The dispersion of the bauds led by St. Frais, Courtin, 
and Law must have left numbers of these men looking for their 
livelihood in Bengal and Behar. Of the origin of Martine him- 
gelf—afterwards to become so famous by his wealth and beneficence 
at Lucknow and elsewhere—there is a very curious account in 
Broome, abstracted from authorities cited in the margin. Ori¬ 
ginally a noi>commissioiied officer in Lally’s body-guard, he was 
taken with the remainder of the garrison at the capture of Pon¬ 
dicherry by the British’ under Coote in January 1761. Besides 
the body-guard, the European part of the garrison then consisted 
of the Regiment ‘^of Lally,” that “ of Pondicherry,” and that “of 
Lorraine.” Many of these, being Irishmen, entered the Madras 
European Regiment (now the 102nd of*the Line); the rest were 
formed into three companies, the command of one of which was 
glvet^Jjp M|i'tine with a subaltern’s commission in <J;be British 
army. In tie beginning of 1764, when the British were attempt¬ 
ing to puiiish Mir Kasim for the massacre at Patna, there were 
Diit a few among these recruits who sympathised with their coun- 
tiymen in the enemy’s ranks ; and a treasonable correspondenoe 
was opened, of which the first consequence was the mutiny of the 
Bengid European •battalion in camp under Captain Jennings om 
the banks of the JDargauti river in Behar. The, conspiracy, after 
si.ch premonitory symptoms, came to a height on the 11th Octo-. 

He elsewhere uames two of these ing the S, U, M* 
laea. M,‘ipletttil and Madoc, cii- 
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ber of that year, when Martine was very forward amon^ those 
officers who exerted themselves most to'keep the men to their 
duty. The British portion of the force were persuaded, before the 
evening, to return to their duty ; but the Frenchmen marched 
otf under the guidance of Serjeant de La Mare, the whole ultimate¬ 
ly amounting to five non-commissioned and 152 rank and 61e 
of the European battalion, 16 Dragoons, and a few native 
soldiers. Only three English remained among them. They 
marched in good order from the Karamnasa to the banks of 
the Ganges, up which they proceeded till they reached Allahabad, 
Here they joined Samru ; and some of them Ion^ “led an 
adventurous life, holding subordinate commands in native 

armies/’ (Broome, 4IQ.) Marline was detached eventually on sur¬ 
vey-duty t^ Lucknow, where he found favour with the Nawab, 
and laid the foundation of .,the colossal fortune which he left on 
his death 1800; and where the Martini^re still preserves his 
name. 

Mddoc or Madoc, was one of tins body, and it is very possible 
that they had been joined by the youthful du Dernek and by 
others who afterwards rose to distinction in Upper India. 



Abt. IV.—oriental folklore. By K ‘Rehatsek. 

II. 

Education of Bahrain Gur, King of Persia, - 

I T is ‘^related that, when his son, Babram Gur, was born, 
Yezdegerd, surnamed El-Athim (the wicked), ascertained 
from bis astrologers the powerful influences which presided 
over the birth of the infant and the brightness of his destiny, 
namely^ that he would attain empire, but after sore trials, vicissi¬ 
tudes, aud long* peregrinations ; that he would be e<lucatedt anoiong 
a distant, high-minded, proud, and generous nation, ^y the aid 
of which he was destined to attain supreme povjer. 

When Yezdegerd, the son of Shapur Dhu-l-Aktaf, had well con¬ 
sidered in his mind the virtues of all nations, he fourfd that the 
Arabs possessed, more than any others, the conditions designated 
by the astrologers., Accordingly he fixed his choice upon that 
people, and wrote to No’man, the oldest son of Imrulkais B. Adi 
B. Nasr, the Lakhmite, who was afterwards kind enough to appear 
in person at the court of Yezdegerd, to which he brought a large 
company of Arab chiefs,' whom Yezdegerd received politely, and 
presented with various gifts. When he had made them understand 
that he meant to appoint No’inan their king, the chiefs assented, 
and Yezdegerd invested No’man with the royal garments, placed 
upon his head.a crown, declared him to he the king of the Arabs, 
and entrusted him with the education of his son. No’raan com¬ 
menced the education of the royal infant by givyrg him four nurses, 
two Arab and two Persian women, all in flourishing healtli, of 
lively minds, high lineage, and just temperaments, to whom ho 
prescribed a salutary mode of life. Then, returning with Bahram 
to his own country, he built the palace />f Khawarnak on a site 
recommended by physicians, where the air was good and the 
water ^jpellent. •* 

Having su^led Bahram during four years, the nurses weaned 
him, as he ‘had become a robust boy, and so precocious that he 
almost seemed to be a youth j he likewise spoke Arabic, as well 
as Persian, most beautifully. In fact, when he was five years 
old, he informed No'man that he desired to be initiated into the 
studies proper for princes. Then No’man wrote to Yezdegerd to 
send for his prince some philosophers, jurists, and masters of the 
sacred scripture of Persia. Accordingly, Yezdegerd despatched the 
preceptors who were at hand. To these No’man added one of the 
wisest and most sagacious men who. lived among the Arabs,—a man 
in politics and literature, versed in the histories an4 
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biographies of kings, in the war-chronicles of the Arabs and of 
other nations, whose name was Hils. Each of these instructors 
taught Bahram his own science; so that, when he was twelve 
years old, he Ifhow more than all his masters, who acknowledged 
that he had no more need of instruction, and could dispense with 
themf Accordingly No’man sent them back with honours, but 
retained Hils, from whom Bahram would not separate, l)ecause he 
admired him for his good manners, his political, literary, and his¬ 
torical attainments, as well as for the acuteness of bis mind,— 
qualities which he had never beheld thus united in any other 
• person. At the same time No'mau asked Yezdegerd lo send for 
his son pistnictors to teach him the use of arms, ho^emanship, and 
other martial accoinpiUhmeats. After they had arrived, Bahram 
remained yet threej^ears more’ with the King of Hira, and became 
during that time peifeclly skilled in these arts. No*man then 
* dismissed t^le masters with rewards, still, however, retaining Hils on 
account of the great affection manifested towards him by Bahram. 

In this manner the young prince completed his fifteenth year, 
when No’man demanded and obtained permission from Yezdegerd 
to bring him back his son per 8 onall 5 % and accompany him in the 
journey with his Arab chiefs and lords. The .king of Persia was 
highly pleased when they arrived ; he ‘lodged them nobly, made 
very large presents to No’man, and having overwhelmed him with 
new honours, sent him back, but retained Bahram near his person ; 
nor would the young prince allow Hils, to whom he was tenderly 
attached, to depart. , 

Yezdegerd was a fierce, hard-hearted, violent, haughty, inacces¬ 
sible man, ready Jo shed the blood and to rob the estates of his 
own subjects, and was, therefore, rightly surnamed the wicked. 
He treated his own son with the liarxhness infplied by his nature, 
caused him to suffer a thousand vexations, and made him superin¬ 
tendent of his l^uquetii^ hall, which disgusted the prince beyond 
measuro. He lost his patience, and complained to Hils. The 
scholar ha& compassion on him, and address^ to him the following 
words :— • 

“ If God now seems to abandon you to your melancholy,” said 
he, ** He will exalt your glory, and will make your name sweet in 
the hearts and mouths of the people, and he wiU abase the Arab 
and barbarian kings under your power j be aware that of^ all 
mortals he is most capable of imparting sound ^advice and of reign¬ 
ing well, who has been well tried. 

It is s^id.t —* Good advice is unpleasant at first, but sweet at last; 
k is like medicines which are disagreable to take, but a cause of 
joy when their virtue is proved.; they are cursed when swallowed, 
4}ut lauded to the skies when their beucficuut effects appear. 
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A loyal mfaisber or courtier stands near the king with assiduous 
seal, and endeavours to serve him well, whilst one of .dubious 
fidelity attends upon him with exquisite flatteries and exaggerated 
submission.” * ^ ' 

Hils continued in the following strain I am aware that the 
son of the king undergoes much trouble and pain in obeyitrg the 
.paternal Authority; but I would advise him to make the best of 
It, and not to be so troubled and disgusted. Indeed, as the king has 
assigned him duties as to any other official, it behoves him to 
execute them cheerfully, because, to stand in the presence of a 
king with dismayed countenance, only kindles his ire. For all 
that, however,,! do not say that it is proper to show e|^terhally 
what is not in the heart, because a feigned appearanqe resembles 
the hair plastered with colours. But let the son of the kiqg con¬ 
sider in the present case with an impartial eye the commands he 
jfinds so onerous, and 1 am sure he will And them to *be suitable • 
and good. The king has entrusted him with the care of his 
banqueting ball, which is all his pastime, the only one which 
relaxes his mind, cheers it up, and recreates it from the fatigues 
and solicitudes of government. He has, moreover, entrusted his 
son with the custody of his own liCe, by selecting him to watch over 
his private entertainments. In these relaxations he was pleased 
to commit to bis own son the guardianship over his own person 
against any machinations of traitors who might attempt to poison 
his beverages, as well as against the perturbations which the 
excitements qf the carousals might cause to his mind. How could 
a generous and aflectionate son disdain to fulfil so high and impor¬ 
tant an office ? How could he be pleased to seejiis father appoint 
another man to this diity P Let the son of the king reflect on 
what X have said, efnd, being thus persuaded that this office is not 
only honourable and convenient to his dignity, but also enviable, 
let bim acquiesce in the foresight of the l^ng who has appointed 
him to it, taking every care to discharge his duties to the best of his 
ability. Thus, he will have no need of feigning to be pleased with 
what u^abOftiinates, and to promote that which he would ardently 
wish to be d^^eated. Such would be tbe worst part to play, because 
the eyes of others would read in his countenance, and other minds 
woffid discover wlgit his own endeavoured to conceal” 

Jt-k liaid Simulation is a mirage which deludes short-sighted 
per^s, but eonceals nothing from those who can see well* 

And therefore tf^ bear,*’ continued Hils, discovered, in spite 
of all his stupidity, that the monkey was shamming.* 

Tell me how this happened,” said Bahram, and the teacher 
•ipeike as follows 

It 1%,related that a certain bear frequented a marshy region fult 
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of fruit-trees, among which a multitude of monkeys disported 
•themselves. He saw with what agility these animals climbed 

upon the .trees, leapt from branch to branch, 
luTOke selected the most exquisite fruits. 

Accordingly, he considered how he might 
captuiie a monkey, and force him to collect fruits for him. For this 
purpose he betook hipiself to a spot wh* re the monkeys appeared 
to be most numerous, and embracing the trunk of a tree wished 
it to appear that he intended to mount higher. He remained, how¬ 
ever, immoveable for a while, then pretended to the monkeys that 
,he could no longer keep his hold of the tree, and slid down froia 
it. 'Having fallen to the ground, he jerked his,paws*about, ceased 
at last td move them, opened his mouth, and feigned to be dead) 
The monkeys tlien crowiled around the animal, but one of them 
more prudent than flie others *said :—“ It is not impossible that 
, this bear is<playing some trick. Prudence, therefore, requires us 
to be on our guard, and not to go too near him. But if we are 
at any rate to approacli him, wo ought first to collect some wood, 
place it around him, nnd .set fire to it. If he only pretends to bo 
dead, we shall find it out \ but if he is really so, what harm is there 
in burning him 

It is said :—** A foe is a contrast to you. • Biit reason tells us that 
contrasts shun and fiee each other; therefore, increase the distance 
between yon and your enemy. Do not tread the same soil with him 
unless you take the greatest care ; and do not allow the knowledge 
that he has departed to put you off your guard ; for hq may, before 
doing so, have stretched a net to ensnare you. Never encounter 
your enemy without arms, caution, and vigilance. Do not be deceiv¬ 
ed even if he throws*away his weapons, because not all can bo seen.’* 
“ In the same manner/’ continued the monkey, ‘‘ the hermit 
outwitted the robber, and turned the scales against him.” 

“ Narrate to us how that happened,” said the other monkeys, and 
that learned ape continuecl to speak thus :— 

It is say that a certain hypocritical monk retired to a hermitage 
without the city, where his co-religionisis often visitedHfwai^rom 
Ti,- devotion, and eagerly recommended them- 

prayois. He made fhem 
understand that often many destitute p. rsons whose misery 
lacerated bis heart, applied to him for relief, but fhat he could not 
help them. Accordingly the devotees commenced to bring him, 
large sums of money, suppovsing, as he had said,* Uiat nobody else 
^knew better how to distribute them in alms than himself. The 
*nmnk appropriated the said money, and buried it, not, however, 
without disbursing a few pence to the indigent, in order the better 
to deceive his almoners. 
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It is said :—'An impostor equals a thief in roguery, but excel* 
him iu vileness and impudence.’ 

A robber who knew how much money that recluse had collected, 
made sure of finding a treasure in his house, and determined to 
rob him by scaling the wall of the hermitage. One night he 
accordingly undertook the work, climbed over the wallf and 
finding the hermit at his prayers near a lamp, shouted:— 
‘Surrender thyself, old fellow, or I shall cut off Iby head!' 
Turning up his eyes at these words, and seeing before him a 
powerful young man, with a bare sword in his hand, the hermit 
knew that he could offer him no resistance; he, therefore, inter¬ 
rupted his orisons, and ran from the brigand to a side of the 
chapel where a niche had been excavated in the wall/and put 
his head into it, placing his arms r i his back, assuming the 
posture of a man who has them tied* 'I he robber thought that the 
hermit had submitted to his fate, and concealed hfe head from. 
fear ; he therefore put asi(Je the sword, and advanced to tie him, 
when, lo ! the ground yielded under his feet, and he fell into a 
tmp with such violence that he broke some of his bones. 

Now, the hermit, approached to have a look at him, and seeing 
him discomfited and imprisoned, exclaimed:—‘Here you are, 
my darling I ’ The brigaUd replied :—‘ So it is, oh impostor ! ’ The 
friar continued:—‘ You may burst here. Do you fancy that 
that I, who was able to collect all this money, could not take 
care of it?' * But it seems to me,* replied the robber, ‘that you 
Could not take care of it, or doiund it by prostrations!' 
‘Simpleton,’ quoth the monk, ‘think of the nets I spread, tlie 
deceit I used, the sighs I heaved, the tears,! shed, the pious 
exclamations I uitered till I caught all the little birds!' 

The brigand remained thus the whole night, and could find 
no means of escape from the hole into which he had fallen. 
When the morning dawned, the bermiji accused the robber to 
the authorities ; he was carried to the city, and punished. The 
herimt had excavated a deep hole in the direction oST the niche, 
and nad^aced over it a trap-door, which turned and yielded as 
soon as a nfan stepped on it; and this he covered with one of 
‘ the mats of the chapel. When be fled from the robber to the 
niche, he took gqpd care to avoid the trap, whilst the brigand who 
knew nothing about it ran straight after the monkj and fell into it.’* 

When the monkpys had heard this parable from their learned 
companion, they were extremely careful not to approach the 
boar, and dispersed to gather faggots for burning him. An in-. 

Omtiwuation (rf apo- experienced little monkey, hofi^ever, 
ft tiiA b«at aad th« had uot been present, and had therefore 
^ ®yt’***’ , not heard the above advice, went near tb,e 
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bear, intending to place his ear near liis mouth to ascertain 
iqrhether he breathed. The bear at once 'caught this monkey- 
cub, tied* a long rope to his body, and compelled him to climb 
up the trees tiO pluck the choicest fruits and to throvr them 
to him, whilst he was holding the other end of the rope with 
his paw. This sport lasted during the remainder of the day, 
and in the evening the bt-ur led the monkey to a grottQ, where 
he imprisoned him, b/ shutting its aperture with a big stone. 
The next morning he drew out the poor animal, compelled it to 
spend the hole day in gathering fruits for hjm, and in the 
evening imprisoned it again. Thus some time elapsed ; the bear 
Atlly^njoyed bis position, whilst the monkey deplored his, which 
compelled him to be a slave during the day, audTa prisoner by 
night. • * 

It is Said :—‘'He who meddles with what does not concern him 
will meet vvi],h things that afidict him.’' 

* The passions of a wise man are governed by him. When any 
desire arises in his mind, he hist examines its origin and its 
tendency; then he conies to a decision according to the dictates 
of reason. But the passions of a fool overpower his reason. 1£ 
a wish arises in him, lie runs headlong to realise it, and nothing in 
the world can restrain him. 

The little monkey, reflecting on the position in which he found 
himself, discovered that the fidelity wiih whicli he served the bear 
would be an impodimeut to his liberation. Therefore, he repent¬ 
ed of his loyalty, and, being persuaded that astuteness might 
open for him a way of escape, he resolved to play a trick on his 
master. 

It is said;—“ WIfeu all the passions have died out from the 
breast of a slave, bis mind is obtuse, and his tlroughts are abject, 
he will be sincere towards his master. But if he be also the slave 
of various qualities, bis master will have other powerful co-partners 
in the ownership of tlie fnau he possesses. The first of these are 
the passionav which will govern the slave if he be subject to tbepou 
Secondly, if he be of an intelligent mind, he will e a qi lo y ^ ft to 
lighten his troubles, to deliver him fiorn captivity, and to defend 
his own person. Thirdly, if the thoughts of the slave are some¬ 
what aspiring, they will inspire him with disdain and hatred, 
and will lead him to do things which his master (^!slikes.” 

Among the tricks which the monkey-cub devised against the 
bear, one was the pretence that his sight liad become very 
bad. Accordingly he began to throw at him fruits, which were 
*n||jther godd nor beautiful; the bear reproved him without avail; 
then he beat him, but he would not change his tactics. When 
this aouiumacy had lasted for some time, the bear said to the 
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monkey:—" I am tired of reproving and beating you ; it occurs 
to me that I ought to devour you, to save all further trouble.” 

It is said :—“ If you have no other than awkward ‘servants, 
dispense with them ; because the annoyance you, will suffer from 
them equals the fatigue you would endure if you were to serve 
yourself with your own hands.” , 

The kttle monkey replied to the threats^ of the bear:—am 
not as awkward as you imagine ; and if you were to devour me, 
you would have to repent, like the miller wlio killed his donkey.” 

“ Narrate to ,.me this story,” replied the bear, and the monkey 
spoke, as‘follows ;— 

It is relate^ that a miller had a little donkey who turned hi& 
mill, and a bad wife, greatly beloved by him, but who had fallen 
in love with one of hus neighbours; he, however, h&ted her, and 

fled her. , One night the miller* dreamt 

The miller and his donkey, that he beheld a person saying to him 

“Dig up a certain spot within tho cir¬ 
cumference of the mill, and you will fitid a treasure.” He instantly 
communicated his dream to his wife with the request not to 
inform a living soul about it. 

It is said :—“ He acts like a fool w'lio tftkes pleasure in divulging 
his secret, because the- labour a man performs without calling 
any one to his aid, is geuer^'ily a less evil than the danger be 
incurs by communicating his secret to another.” 

"Women are good to sweep the house, to cook food, to nurse 
the children to turn the spiudle, to kindle and to extinguish our 
passions. Who entrusts them with other business, and commu'ui- 
cates to them secrets, only lowers himself to their own level, 
because they ate wanting in the strength nefcessary for ascending 
to ours. • 

Tlie miller had no sooner narrated his vision to the woman 
than she ran to meet the neighbour whom she loved so much, 
and hoped to entice by communicating tliis information. The 
neighbour promised to accompany her the following ^ight to the 
Bp o^aai i» t o dig with her. They went, and actually found 
the treasune. Then the neighbour asked:—“ What will you do 
with all this money ?” She said :—“ We will divide U equally 
among ns, and depart to our homes with our respective shares. 
Then you will divorce your wife, and I, for my part, shall find 
means to separate from my husband, so that you may be able 
to marry me ,* and* having become mao and wife, the money will 
again,; be united in our hands.” ‘‘ No, ** replied the neighbour, ^ I 
fear that these riches will change your mind, and tbfit you 
take a fan^ to another lover.” 

IV.! Itt|aet it is said0old shines in the house like the sun .in 
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t1i€ world, nor can any other persons do without it except ascetics 
.who bear such hatred towards this nether world, and are so dis¬ 
gusted *to dwell therein. But a true ascetic is he who leads 
an austere life,when his blood is yet boiling in his veins. That 
is only false virtue whichT pretends to bridle the desires of an. 
exhausted and decrepit body, and turns towards abstinence only 
durin'g the saddest period of life.” 

The neighbour cbntinued :—‘^It would Ij© better th*at all the 
money should remain in my hands, so that 1 may adopt effica¬ 
cious means for detaching you from your husband, and uniting 
you to myself.” “ And I, ” replied the woman) feav precisely 
'that you will do what you apprehended I might do. I do not 
mean to-cn trust you with my share of the treasurer. Why should 
you grudge it me ? Have not I pointed out to you that treasure 
in preference to evwybody else ?’* 

When neighbour heard the above words, the wickedness 
of bis heart and fear that the woman might accuse him to her 
relatives, induced him to kill her. After he bad slain the 
woman, he threw her corpse into the pit from which they 
had dug out the treasure. Before the morning dawned, he 
shouldered the treasure and walked off quickly, without covering 
the dead body of the woman. He had . scarcely departed when 
the millet arrived with his donkey, harnessed him to the pole of 
the mill, and shouted to him to turn it. The animal began to 
move, but stopped short on reaching the pole with the corpse. 
Thereupon, the miller began to beat his donkey, who would, how¬ 
ever, not stir a single step. This obstinacy so" enraged bis 
master that he pricked the poor brute with his knife several times. 
As he got more angry he stabbed it more violently than he intend¬ 
ed, and the donkey fell dead. When it ^vas full day-light, 
and the miller at last perceived ihe hole, he saw also the corpse 
of his wife, and discovered the vestiges of the treasure. He 
became furious at the^ loss of the money, of his wife, and of his 
ass, and killed himself with his own hands. 

When the little monkey ceased speaking, the 1 

can very well understand from your parable that the ass had a 

Cootio«tion of the apologue just cause ; but what may be yours?” 
of the bear and the little mon- The monkey replied :—“ That my sight 

has become weak, and I dread to lose 
it altogether. If you wish to get me cured, it depends upon you.” 

And whom do I know,” rejoined the bear, who might restore 
your sight, upon which the selection of the fruits, aud therefore 
my healiih depends ?” There are many piiysioians,” quoth the 
monkey, " but any one who has a grain of sense will, when sick, 
consult no other doctor exoept of his own species* ^ut the 
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monkeys of this region boast of possessing a doctor who Is as 
celebrated for skill in his art as for his disinterestedness; nor 
have 1 the least doubt of recovering my health by going to 
consult him, and 1 shall feel relief even at the sight of him.'* 

After the hear had complied with this request, the little monkey 
got himself conducted to a monkey who was famous for his 
malignity and astuteness, but took refuge on a tree as soon as 
he saw thb bear approach. When the bear had taken his position 
under the tree, and bad explained the case of his slave, the old 
monkey promised to cure him, but added :—“ You must allow 
him to con\p up hfire, that I may examine his eyes." Accordingly 
the bear lengthened the rope, and permitted him to climb,jip, * 
whereon the old monkey looked hard at his eyes and prit him 
many questions, whereby be obtained the opportunity of telling him 
under what conditions he lived with the bear, and to adjure him 
to devise a stratagem for his liberation. Then the malicious one 
said :—**Be sure that I shall persuade him to watch in ‘the night. 
Then you must find an opportunity to escape whilst he is asleep." 
Then he made the little monkey get down from the tree, and, 
turning to the bear, said:—Before giving any prescription what¬ 
ever, I must make you acquainted with the infirmity of this slave 
of yours ; since it would be absurd to indicate a remedy without 
making known the malady. You ought accordingly to know that 
monkeys are so healthy, nimble, and intelligent, because their 
natural disposition induces them to watch a great deal and to 
make a portion of their exibitions in the night. 

** Verily," added the melancholy ape, “ by causing this servant, 
of yours to abandon his usual mode of life, you have inflicted 
upon him a cause of dissolution, i. e., a malady; as those did upon 
the little bird who.ljad caught it for the daughter of the king.*’ 
" Tell me how this happened," said the bear, and the old monkey 
spoke as follows :— 

** They narrate that a king of the Greeks had a little daughter who 
was the light of his eyes; she was troubled by black bile, assailed 
by so ^mqqy ^aladies. and reduced to such a state ot weakness 
that she could no longer take any food or medicine. The 

mt. i-i., u- ^ ^ X. physician who treated her, accordingly pro- 

Tbe littls bird and tli« r . mi i 

king'* daughter, posed to convey her to a villa which stood 

* in a delightful garden, irrigated by nu¬ 
merous brookSb This having been done, she perceived, on the 
very first day she «pent in that place, a small parti-colored bird, 
perched On a twig, pecking at a grape, and then warbling a sweet 
song full of tender melodies. At this scene the little lady was so 

suddenly asked for something to eat. * 

little bird, however flew away, and did not return all that 
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day. Its absence distressed the little m^den greatly ; but, whea 
it came^ back the next day at the same hour to the vine-arbour, 
the daughter of the kiug had scarcely become aware of the fact 
when she felt great relief, ate and drank, and was cheerful till 
the bird flew away, as on the previous day, when she relapsed into 
restlessness again. When this was reported to the king, he order¬ 
ed the biid to be paught, which having been done, it was put in 
a cage, near which the young lady always stood, and was so much 
ph ased that she again ate food and took medicine. The physician, 
who knew nothing about the little bird, and saw the child thus 
^aitiing strength, attended more diligently to the treatment, hoping 
to Effect a speedy cure. * 

The ITttle bird liad, however, spent several days without singing 
or even eating, and all the beauty of its plumage began to wane. 
Thereupon the girf fell back* into her former state, and became 
^ • worse, pining away from this new addition of grief to her malady ; 
whilst the father, when he became aware of tliis, repented of 
having ordered the bird to be caught. 

The physician, taking notice of the young lady’s relapse, con¬ 
sidered it to be the efiect of some sudden accident, and, on mak¬ 
ing inquiry, the history of the al>ove bird*was narrated to him. 
Tins instantly suggested to him the idea of spreading out a 


very large net so as to enclose the whole garden in it from top 
to bottom, which having been done, the bird was set at liberty 
therein after being taken out of the cage. Having thus recover¬ 
ed its former habits and Eojourn, the health of J;he bird soon 
Revived, and it sang as sweetly as ever. The little girl likewise 
regained her health, and was rid of her malady. 

When the old monkey had finished his story, the bear said• 
I have listened to your parable and undefttood your speech. 

Prescribe, therefore, for this slave of mine, 

End of tho apologue of j gijaU do as you wish.” “ My prescrip- 
the bear end the monkey- f. . „ -j .1*' • . ^ „ .1 .. 

00b. lion IS, said the cunning monkey, “ that 


you should spend a good portion qC the 
night in the place where you are accustomed to gath@r*tll6 iruits 
during the day. 1 have no doubt that this will prolong your life, 
will procure you better appetite, give you cheerfulness, increase 
your wish for sleep, and will at the same time eyre your slave.” 

Having thanked the old monkey, the bear went away, and made 
the little monkey gather fruits all day, which he did in a sulky 
manner; but when the night set in, he displayed more alacrity, 
, and threw down some beautiful fruits as formerly. Thus a few 
hours oT the night elapsed, when the bear led him back 
to the grotto and shut it. The next morning they continued thoir 
^ jisual mode of life; and thus the monkey spent several days 
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always pretending that the night strengthened his ey^s, an^ 
throwing "better fruits during it, but especially when the moou- 
was shining. The bear nevertheless placed no faith ^ in the 
loyalty of the monkey, but, on the contrary, considered him more 
and more to be a hypocrite, a liar, and a deceiver, so that 
the more the monkey increased his deceit, the more suspicious 
the beaiL became. At last, one night, wjien he intended ta 
return to his lair, the little monkey endeavoured to delay him, 
saying to him now and then;—Here, here, there are some 
delicious ones." ^Accordingly the bear, ferocious as he was, and 
desirous to verify the suspicion he entertained, agreed to remain 
outside, especially as it was a beautiful moon-lit night, in which* 
the little monkey could perceive how he pretended to slGtsp. He 
assumed a posture of repose, and began to snore as if plunged in 
sleep. The little monkey who had waited for nb better oppoHuuity 
than this to escape, now took advantage of it and ran j the bear, , 
however, pulled the rope with such force towards himself that, he 
strangled and killed him. 

When Hils had terminated his recital, he was silent; and 
Bahram said ;—“ What a pleasure it is to me to have you by iny 

side! I am delighted with the precepts you 
Ctontinuation of ttw story have given uie, the examples you Itave 
of Bahrain Gur. propounded, at>d with, the wise maxims 

you have made me acquainted with I Should I live to attain sup¬ 
reme power, you shall be my vizier ; I intend to govern according 
to these maxi^ns j and as to the rest, my trust is in Qod.^’ At 
these words Hils prostrated himself, and implored heaven to gratru 
all these desires. 

One fine spring-day Yezdegerd had made an excursion to one 
of his pleasure-grotiuds, wliere the soil was covered with flowers, 
resembling carpets of velvet and gemmed diadems. The king 
was in the height of enjoyment, and Bahram stood near in his 
capacity of so peril! ten dent, watching oveT the assembled guests 
an(>4^Uug8orro\vful glances at the sight before liim, i^the he&M- 
tiful KWftbreminded him of the foyful days of his early youth, 
wtiich he had spent at the^court of No’man. He tliought of the 
smiling gardens, the ples^sure of sitting among dewy flowers, the 
delight of sallying forth at the first flush of morning to frighten 
the game from its lair, the joy of pursuing it in the chase and 
bringing it down j then he fixed his eyes on the ground with a 
prefocoapied mind, a dismayed countenance, and sighing heavily. 
YezdegSrd kept his eyes fixed for some time upon the youth, till 
be perceived it, and finding that he had been observed by bis 
he ^came confused. The good humour hitherto displayed 
was now gone i he contracted his forehead, and all the 
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guests rose unanimously, it being the usa^e jit the court of Persia 
that, when the king became taciturn or displeased, all present 
should Idave their seats, and humbly take up a standing position 
at a distance from him. 

In this company a buffoon of the king, prompt in speech, acute 
in mind, inventive, and full of curious stories, was present. 
Baving observed that Yezdegerd was displeased with thei, melan¬ 
choly and silence of liis sou in a resort of pleasure, the buffoon 
considered how he n)igbt aid Babram and turn away the wrath 
of the king from him. Yezdegerd looked up and cast a glance 
at the man with a view to encourage him to say something funny 
whioh might distract him a little. The buffoon prostrated himself, 
rose upon*4iis knees, and squatting down, said “ The abject slave 
of the king Supplicates I'is majesty, to be allowed to narrate a very 
strange* fact which •happened,to himself.” Yezdegerd made a 
jsign of assetjbt, and the buffoon spoke as follows:— 

“The humble slave of the king was in his youth a great admirer 
of the ladies, and very amorous ; whenever he saw a handsome 
_ woman he fell madly in love with her ; 

of tu „ tg tuew »0i 

what constancy was.” . 

Our looks are to be guarded, because, often, a dangerous inclin¬ 
ation ensues from a bold glance. With reference to this, it is 
narrated that a certain hypocrite, whilst doing penance in a 
pilgrimage, had in his company a very beautiful woman whose 
face he kept alwaj's veiled. Ou being asked for the ^reason, be 
saM :—“ The eyes which dart love, are her own, and not those of 
others.” 

Fickleness deserves to be crossed in every wish. 

liicoiistancy is a quality of base end not of if»>ble minds. 

To pass from one tender mistress to another is like changing 
one’s reU<!iou.” 

“ When the slave of thd king,” continued the buffoon, “travelled 
in Sind, and*roamed about in a city of that province, he met with a 
lady, who surpassed in beauty of oounteuauce, iu the j^a«4ii|ire|por- 
tion of all her limbs, in the lightness of her steps, in the grace of 
her movements, in the enchantment of her looks, and the charm 
of her aspect, all other women he had ever beheld. The slave 
of the king incontinently followed her, and was sd confused that, 
as lie walked, he knew not where he placed his foot. After she 
had entered her house and disappeared, he Watched the door 
of it day and night. The lady sent out a r^uest that he should 
move away, lest her relatives might play him some ugly trick, 
but (die servant of the king had no other reply for the mes^nger 
except the statement of the great love that tormented him, aitd 

13 
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the assurAnce that nobody in the world conld remove him from 
the door, as he meant to court the lady even at the risk of his- 
life. He also offered everything he possessed as a dowry to 
his mistress, who remained, however, deaf to his ♦entreaties, and 
sent him another message of the same Import as the first; At 
last the lady sent hinl the followinj? message:— 

* I suspect yon to be of a fickle disposition, and capable of 
betraying me ; if it were not for this, I might perhaps consent 
to make you happy. I shall therefore espouse you under a 
pact of fidelity on your part, and take good care not to aban¬ 
don me, for I shall not only put you to death without fail, but, 
before killing you, I shall, in your person, put forth a terfible 
example, which will pass itito a proverb, If you agfbe to this 
condition, you may come, or else save 3’^our life, ere the way of 
escape rs closed to you.’ ” « ' 

It is said;—Four kinds of simpletons are undeserving of, 
pity when some calamity befalls them ; he who abuses a phy¬ 
sician, because he tells him that he is sick ; who takes upon his 
shoulders a weight he cannot bear ; who squanders his property 
amusements ; and who ventures upon an undertaking of the 
dangers whereof he has been warned.” 

“ Who opens your eyes, aids you ; who admonishes you, wakes 
you up from sleep ; who declares and explains matters to you, 
is your sini^re friend, and honours you.” 

“ Tlie servant of the king,” continued the buffoon, “ accepted the 
condition, att4 offered Ins own person as security for it^ obser¬ 
vance, In this manner he espoused bis mistress, and lived with 
her in peace for some time. It happened, however, that a visit 
was paid to her one day by a friend, a yonng girl whom the 
servant of the kin^ looked at, and was so captivated, that his whole 
soul turned towards her; he followed her, sent her messages, 
and clandestinely entered her house. Disgusted with this per¬ 
secution, the girl complained to his wife, who overwhalracd him 
vfritl^r eproac hes, reminded him of bis pact of fidelity, and pro- 
hibitecHWIh from having anything more to do with the girl, 
^^his adinoaition served, however, only to make hid more obsti¬ 
nate. To cut short this stubbornness, which had continued for 
spde tide, the w^fe performed an incantation by which he was 
transddted into a very ugly negro, whom she henceforth com¬ 
pelled to becode her drudge in the most menial and laborious 
servicer; 

This punishment could not change bis nature, and produced. 
no other eSect, except that he fell iu love with a negress, wheytn 
cotwt^, but after having obtained from her trhat he 
d^liTed; Ubtreated, When the n^ess was unable any Ibnigegr^ 
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to bear his brutality, she complained to his wife, the enchau- 
.tress." 

It is Said “ The nature of a man governs him more than 
his education, • because it is innate, and all the faculties, grow¬ 
ing up therewith, reinforce it. Bein» aided by so many par¬ 
tisans, and closely allied with the mind which is its seat, what 
wonder is there that it preponderates so much over education, 
which is merely adventitious and engrafted?" 

“ Wlien the wife had been informed of the new escapades of 
the king’s slave, she was so incensed with ire, .that she trans¬ 
muted him into a donkey, so that he was oompelled to undergo 
Ynost fatiguing toils, and to carry heavy burdens, in which con¬ 
dition ha^einaiued for some time. The hard labour he was 
subjected to, oontribute'd, however, so little to subdue his nature, 
that he ran with llis usual fury after a she ass as soon as he 
^perceived her, and grew so violent in his attentions, that it 
became necessary to restrain him with blows. Theucefortli the 
servant of the king lived in perpetual misery. It happened 
one day that his witch-mistress paid a visit to the daughter of the 
king of that countr}', and they were sitting on a terrtioe whence 
the whole surrounding country might be seen. The servant of 
the king happened at that time to be carrying the chattels of a 
decrepit old man, who was leading him to the palace of the 
princess, and, lo ! near it the she donkey for which the servant 
of the king burnt with love, came in sight. Be could no longer 
command his passioti, but ran headlong towards this donkey, 
among the shouts of the people who were beating'*liira, whilst 
all the boys had their sport, and although the animal tried to 
escape, he by no means gave up the chase. The daughter of 
the king, who had witnessed this scene, couldmo longer restrain 
her laughter. Hereon the enchantress saidO daughter 
of the king, I might tell you things about this ass, which would 
astonish you more thin all that you have seen.’ * I shall 
willingly li8|en to you,' replied the princess. Then the T^ch 
narrated the tale from beginning to end, to the gitsah^anfuse- 
ment of the princess, who at last requested her to let me go. 
She acquiesced, and, after reciting an incantation, the servant of 
the king was again transmuted into a human being ; and the 
first thought which entered his iiead was to run away from Sind." 

Here the bufibon became silent, and Yezdegerd who had 
almost dislocated his jaw-bones with laughingf at the narrative, 
» « I at the gestures by which it was 

^ ® • accompanied, became again s^ate and 

grave. Turning at last to the buflfoon, 
J^Idie fellow " staid he, “ what has induced you to ooacoct these 
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€lthy lies ? Do not you know that we have prohibited onr 
subjects from lying, and that we punish them when they do so T* , 

It is said :—Lies resemble poisons ; when administeied alone 
they kill, but when given with medicines they may be of use. 
It is not proper for kings to allow lies, except to such men as 
use them for the benefit of the State, for instance, to deceive 
enemies.and to conciliate the disaffected ; for the same reason 
kings must not grant licenses fur keeping poisons, except to 
men of good character, and must refuse them to those whose 
conduct is bad.**, 

“ O, most august prince,” replied the buiffoon, this story of 
mine embodies precepts which turn to good for those who learti 
them ; but the reason which induced me to narrate ii is one to 
be revealed by the king to nobody here present.” He'rton Yezde- 
gerd made a sign to the company, all of whom arose and left the 
hall; and the king, turning to the buffoon, said :—}Vell, what is 
it ?” '' The servant of the king,’* replied the buffoon, “ means' 
to say that your illustrious son, Bahram, is very much in love.” 
"And with whom?” rejoined Yezdegerd ; and he continued :— 
“ With the daughter of the Siphebud.” “ According to what we have 
this evening observed in Bahram,” replied the king, “you appear 
to be right; nor would .we discourage the youth, as it is not degrad¬ 
ing to love the daughter of the guardian of our principality and 
the leader of our faithful people. When Bahram sees this desire of 
his fulfilled, you shall be rewarded for having informed us thereof, 
Mention it, however, to no one until we have carried out our 
intention.” “ * 

Now, by the permission of the king, Bahram, the guests, and the 
musicians returned to the ball, took their seats again, and resumed 
their amusements^ whilst Yezdegerd again gave himself up to joy, 
and the pleasures of music, till the whole entertainment came to 
a happy conclusion. The buffoon, who bad departed with the 
company, followed Bahram, informed him what the king had said, 
and was rewarded as well as thanked by the prince. 

*¥ezd«igai'd then gave his son in marriage to the daughter of tlie 
Siphebud; whereon the young man brought his mind to be con¬ 
tented in the service of the king, because the mind allows itself to 
be led by the dictates of the intellect. Thus Bahram remained at 
court till the arrfval of the Qayser's brother, to treat with Yezde- 
gerd about a jp6a<^, a truce, or on other matters; and the king of 
!l^r«ia, who was prftud of tliis embassy, honoured tb.e Roman ac¬ 
cording to his rank, and entertained him with sumptuous hospita- 
litys. When Bahram saw how highly the brother of Qayser was 
esteemed at court, he requested him to intercede with bis fatliet 
t^:t be sent back to No*man. At this recommendation 
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Yez<1egerd granted the requested permission, and Bahram departed 
,to Arabia, where he remained, to his great joy, until death overtook 
Yezdegord, and he himself became king, which took place as 
follows^:— ^ 

Yezdegerd went from bad to worse in violating the principles of 
justice and clemency followed hy his ancestop, so that the nobles 

of Persia moat conspicuous for their rank 
Exaitatira of Bahmm to virtue, united in a conspiracy. So it 

IS said ; hut it is more probable that those 
who had suffered injustice from the king were the real conspirators, 
who united in prayer to- God, imploring Him* to deliver them 
*fro«n the tyranny of Yezdegerd; and, moved with pity at their 
unhappy^ndition, God fulfilled their vows, • 

Accordit^ly, when the king was one day standing in his hall, a 
chaml^rlain entered to inform him that a wild steed, unrivalled 
in beauty ^nd stature, the like of which had never been seen before, 
' and adorned with all the trappings of war, had arrived in full 
galfop, but stopped at the gate of the palace ; that the people 
were all oppressed with terror, no ‘one dared to approach the 
charger, and that even the jockeys had run away frightened. Con¬ 
sidering all this to be mere nonsense, Yezdeigerd himself vrent to 
see the horse. He found, indeed, a brute of stupendous size, which, 
however, became quite gentle as soon as be approached it j where¬ 
fore Yezdegerd, also impelled by a feeling of self-importance which 
never left him, stroked the forehead of the horse, cauglit hold of 
its mane, and ordered his own saddle and bridle to be put on it. 
it is said that now Yezdegerd touched also the croup* of the steed, 
whereon it suddenly kicked him, so that he fell dead to the ground ; 
then it ran away furiously, and no one knew in what direction. 
According to others he actually mounted the stped, which ran away 
with him, and at last precipitated him into the sea. Which of 
these accounts is true, God alone knows. 

When the Persians »8aw that they bad thus, by divine aid, 
been delivered of Yezdegerd, they all agreed to exclude his son 
from the tfirone, lest he might tread in the footsteps oCJus fifftlier, 
and elected a scion of the ancient dynasty of their monarchs, 
whose name was Chosroes,—a man acceptable to ail. He abro¬ 
gated the iniquitous laws established by Yezdegerd, and enfranchis¬ 
ed the Persians from an odious government,»so that they had 
reason to be contented with the choice they had made. 

Wheu No'man heard what had taken place, he re-assured 
Bahram by promising him aid, and placed his person as well as all 
his property at the service of the prince, who thanked him, and 
requested him merely to make incursions upon the Persian territory 
without shedding blood. The Arabs accordingly invaded the 
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country, and committed great depredations, and Persian ambasss 
dors presented themselves at the court of Hira, who requested 
No'man to abstain from hostilities, and to withdraw, as^a loyal 
vassal, to bis own province ; he excused himself, ho.wever, and said 
that he owed allegiance only to Babram, by whose orders he had 
acted ; therefore theytwent to see him. 

When the Persian orators presented themselves before Babram^ 
they were struck by the beatuy of his counterfiance, and so awed by 
the majestic aspect of his person, that they prostrated themselves 
at his feet, pleading for oblivion and clemency. He spoke affably 
to them, gave them the best hopes, advised them to return borne, 
aud to assure the people that his intentions were the best, Jdiat 
he desired nothing more than the public welfare, aud thatdie would 
forthwith set out on a tour for the purpose of raalmig himself 
personally known, and of asserting bis claim to the throne ; 'where^ 
fore they ought to prepare themselves to receive him.. After thia^ 
reply he dismissed the legates with many demonstrations of honour. 

By the permission of Norman, Bahratn had enrolled ten 
squadrons, each of which consisted of one thousand brave Arab 
cavaliers, at whose head Babram entered the Persian territory. 
The king of Hira preceded him wdlh a powerful army, superior 
to any forces the Persia.iis could oppose to it. When the Arabs 
had reached Qandisbapur, which was at that time the capital of 
Persia, they encamped under ite walls. The nobles of the land 
came out of the city with the Mobedan Mobed, or pontiff of 
their religion, and proceeded towards the tinoiie on which 
Babram wasTseated, with the king of Hira standing by his side. 
Wiien they arrived they prostrated themselves before Babram, 
and took up positions near him. 

After the customary ceremonies the Mobedan Mobed, whom 
Babram invited to speak, praised God aud thauked him for his 
mercy, shown to all creatures. Then he alluded to the tyl'anny of 
Yezdegerd, and to the manner in whiclf* God had delivered the 
people from it. Be mentioned the repugnance of the Persians 
to e!biltiijifiL<^0)3 1^0 Ihe throne, as they apprehended thaT be would 
tread in the footsteps of his father. As the prince had, moreover, 
been brought up among Bedouin Arabs, who enrich themselves 
by 'devastating other countries, he believed it might reasonably 
be supposed that he had become imbued also with their customs. 
He conHuded by recjuesting Babram to renounce bis pretensions 
on condition of recewriog a payment of tribute from the Persians. 

added he, the Persians are induced to do by tbeir love of 
peace, but as to the royal power, they would not only refuse 
^ant it, but would take all possible means to restrain him 
frdmi acquiciog it* 
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When the Mohedan Mobed had finished bis speech, Bahrain 
replied. He praised God, gratefully acknowledged the benefits 
he had * received, and accepted the accusation of tyranny and of 
iniquity alleged by the Persian pontiflf against Yezdegerd. He 
stated that he had always desired to attain the suprenae power, 
for the purpose of cancelling all the vestliges of that tyranny, 
for establishing his government on the basis of justice^ in order 
that his subjects might taste the sweets of his meekness and 
beneficence, whereby they would forget the severity and harsh* 
ness of his father^s rule. Lastly, Bahrain said that, although he 
meant on no account to abandon his paternal inheritance, or 
spaTfe any trouble to obtain it, he would neverthelejia be ready to 
undergo aerial. He proposed, namely, that the crown and tlie 
other royal insignia should be placed between two savage lions, 
and that he with'*Cho8roes,*t!)e usurper of the throne, should 
tattempt to«natch the insignia away from the untamed beasts; 
and. that he who succeeded should be considered worthy to 
become king. Bahram also said that he intended thus to risk 
his life from no other motive than the welfare of his subjects, 
as they would thus be spared an internecine war. He entertained 
a firm hope in the aid of God, because bis purpose was just, bis 
intention pure, and his aim nothing besides the prosperity of the 
people and of the country. 

The Persian nobles accepted .the proposal of Bahram, because 
they hoped to get rid of him without exposing themselves to the 
calamities of war; they could, however, not retnrri to the city 
v^itliout great admiration of the personal beauty, tlse perfect 
courtesy, eloquence .and royal demeanour of the son of Yezdegerd. 
They found two untamed lious whom they allowed to fast three 
days, and on the fourth conveyed them in twd cages to the spot 
where the trial was to take place. The royal insignia were placed 
between the two cages, and the chains of the lions were so long 
that they could reach an^ defend the crown ; and an extraordinary 
multitude had assembled to witness the spectacle. ^ 

Then Bahram sallied from his tent, tucked the skitlis. oT his 
garments into his girdle, stopped opposite to the lions, and exclaim¬ 
ed in a loud voice to Chosroes:—“ Oome here, oh Vebel, oh usurper 
of my inheritance, come and take the royal crow^ which you have 
robbed from him to whom It belongs.” “ You yourself,” replied 
Chosroes, must be the first to court the danger to which you have 
beesn pleased to expose yourself; you have provoked it, and spoa- 
. taneously offered yourself; you, moreover, aspire to power by here¬ 
ditary succession, aod 1 do not; it was offered to me, and I 
accepted it.” 

^ Without replying anythingj Bahram approached the lions 
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unarmed, when th« Mol>edan Mobed, seeing him resolved to brave 
the peri), shouted :—¥*00 are going to meet death, oh Bahrain ] 
The guilt will not be upon us.” “ Well,” replied thb youth, 

1 take it all upon myself: although I expose my lilb for the 
sake of the love 1 bear towards you, no one shall restrain me/* 
“ If you do so at all llozards,'* quoth the pontiff, “ confess your sins 
to the Most High God; ask his pardon, and implore his aid.** 
Bahram did so, and approached one of the lidns. 

The ferocious animal rushed at him, but the youth avoided it 
dexterously, took a leap, vaulted on the back of the lion, and 
squeezed his sides so terribly with the knees, that the brute fainted, 
stretched forthjts paws, let its tongue out, and remained immove¬ 
able. Meanwhile, the other lion assailed Bahrain fron^tlie rear, 
being, however, unable to advance further than the ^end of the 
chain; Bahram shielded himself wilh the heatl of the lion” under 
him, and then catching hold of his ears, the young he^'o began to, 
strike the cranium of one lion against that of the other, so .that 
both fell dead. Then Bahram rose to his feet; thanked God for 
having protected and aided him; unrolled the skirts of his gar¬ 
ments from his girdle, took up the crown, and placed it on his head. 

” Long life to king Bahram, the royal scion, *' shouted Chosroes, 

*' may be enjoy the inheritance of bis ancestors, which God has 
granted him ; here we are all to receive his commands and to 
obey them/* The multitude rose now simultaneously, with a 
tremendous shout, and saluted him as king. The Mohedan Mobed 
approached yiui, took him by the baud, led him to the throne, 
put with his own hand the royal insignia upon him, paid hitli 
homage, and after him ail the great nobles of Persia. Bahram 
mounted a horse, entered the capital, alighted at the palace of 
his father, and distributed large sums of money among the needy 
and the valorous. He also rewarded No’inau with inaguificent 
gifts, invested him with royal garments, crowned him, and gave 
largesses, according to their various ranbk, to all the Arabs who 
hacj^followed him in this enterprise. He faithfully kept his 
prornise^p^and governed with justice and kindness, earning the 
gratitude of his subjects till he died^ 


Yezdegerd II., like many other kings, was a philosopher in his 
1 ^^, but a tyrant in his acts, and was therefore suruamed Tkt 
Wwk^. Be reigned from A.D. 399 till 420, but had the mis* 
fortune to see all lils children perish in infancy. When Bahram 
« . X .u was born(A.D.400),becoa8ultedhi8a8tro- 

UiaotKiftl Qotfi to the stwrv , . 11 

th* flducsnou ot logers about the destiny of the iiiiSnt as wqli 

^ ^ as the education most suitable for httn. 

t him that Bahram would not die prematurely, but 
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wouM become bis successor, and that be was to be brought up in a 
‘foreign .country. Accordingly, Yezdegerd placed his son under 
the care of his vassal, No’man, king of the small Arab State of 
Hira in Iraq. *When Yezdegerd died, A.D. 420, the Persians 
placed Chosroes, a descendant of Ardeshir,) on the throne, and 
Bahram marched, to conquer it for himself, with Mondhir the 
successor of Nn’men* at the head of 30,000 cavalry, preceded by 
a vanguard of 10,000 more, under command of No’man, the 
son of Mondhir. They encamped near Medayn (Ctesiphon), 
where the combat with, the lions, after which Bahram was pror 
clfqmed king, is said to have taken place. 

Bahram was siirnamed Otir, the onager,” because he had, with 
a single killed a wild donkey, or onager. He reigned with 
justice.and liberality. He distinguished himself by bravery in his 
wars against the Khakan' of China, as well as the Turks, and 
•died A.D. 439 by falling during the chase, together with his 
horse, into a deep morass or lake. 

E, Eehatsek. 
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Art. Y.—the early ARYANS AND THEIR INYA- 

SION OF INDIA. 

T he labours of cdmparative pbilologists have brought to light a 
doc^riiie regardiug the origin and movements of the Aryan 
branch of the Caucasian race of man which is accepted by all 
the experts of to-day. There seems hardly any doubt left that, 
after the departure of the Semitic races to the south of their 
original seats, the Aryan branch kept together for some time, 
ultimately settling in the countries between 40®—30° N. Latitude, 
and 50°—70° ‘^E, Longitude, now known as Persia and Western 
Turkestan. From this second centre there took place afresh 
departure by which Europe was pccvipied ; *and the Arya^ns who 
remained between the Caspian Sea and the great mountain range, 
of Pamir, though sub-divisions arose among them, continued 
to use the same language and to live together as neighbours till 
a third separation. By this Upper India was invaded, and the 
foundatio!»s of Hindu society were laid, Kashmir and the Punjab 
formed the earliest settlements ; but these regions, being on the 
border, continued to be a debatable land ; while the main stream 
of the Hindus, moving always Eastward, became more or less 
absorbed in the native population. But they infused into the life 
of that population their own language, creed, and (partially at 
least) their institutions. This is generally accepted, though there 
is the greatest difficulty in determining the precise period At 
which the settlement began to take effect. 

“in the first place,” says Dr. Weber, writing of the origin of 
the Hindu written«record, 'Indian tradition has been itself ad¬ 
duced in support of [its antiquity] and for a very long time this 
was considered sufficient. It is, I think, useless for me to waste 
words in showing the futility of such evii^jnce. In the next place, 
astronomical data have been appealed to , . . Bu^'these dates 
mre^ivi(w in writings which are evidently of modern origin, and 
may be the result of calculations instituted for the purpose. 
Further* one of the Buddhist eras has been relied upon, according 
to which a reformer is supposed to have arisen in the 6th century, 
B. C„ in o^positiftn to the Brahmanical hierarchy j but the authen¬ 
ticity of this era is extremely questionable.”* 

As to the classical Sanskrit of which the Instiiuteeof Manu are 
suppled to he one of the earliest specimens, we are in equal per- 
ple3ttty. Placed by Sir W. Jones in J280 B. 0., by Bchltgel abo|it' 
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1000 B. C., by Elphinstone a century later ; by Prof. M. Williams 
io 500 B. C., and by MaxMuller not earlier than 200 B. C. Dr. 
Weber dbes not seem to see his way to a clearer date for Manu 
than this ; that^the book is earlier than the next oldest law-book, 
which he dates in the second century A.D., and not earlier than 
the later parts of the Mahdhhdrat, about 5i\ years before.* This 
would bring the date down about thirteen hundred years hitter than 
the estimate of Sir W. Jones. 

The name of this illustrious pioneer is never to be mentioned 
without respectful admiration by seekers for the true path in 
regard to Indian history. But he laboured under the disadvantage 
df Hving at a time when the facts were but imperfectly known ; 
and we ea^not wonder if some of his conjectures have not been 
ultimately verified. The subjoined extracts from his Third Dis^ 
course‘(delivered td the Asiatic Society in February 1786) will 
.enable us, once for dl, to see how bold and original were his views, 
thoi^h expressed with an enthusiasm which has not been alto> 
gether justified by later discoveries :— 

“ The Hindus believe their own country * * to have been the 
portion of Bhdrat, one of nine brothers whose father had the 
dominion of the whole earth; and they represent the Himalaya 
mountains as lying to the north, and to the west those of 
Vindhya * * beyond which th^ Sindliu runs in several branches 
to the sea * * This dominion of Bh&rat they consider as the 
middle of the Jambudwip * * * But since their civil history, 
beyond the middle. of the nineteenth century from ^the present 
time, is involved iu a cloud of fables, we seem to possess only 
four general media of satisfying our natural curiosity concerning 
it, namely, Is^, Languages and Letters; 2nd, Philosophy and 
Religion; 3rd, The actual remains of their «ld Sculpture and 
Architecture ; and Uh, The written memorials of their Sciences 
and Arts. 

“I, It is much to l>e•lamented that neither the Greeks who 
attended Alexander into India, nor those who were long connoted 
with it under tho Bactriau Princes, have left us any meaus ^f know¬ 
ing with accuracy what vernacular languages they found on their 
arrival * • • Analogy might induce us to believe that Hindi * * 
was primeval iu Upper India, into which Sanscrit was introduced 
by conquerors from other kingdoms iu some vety remote age... 
The Sanscrit language, whatever be its antiquity, is of a wouderful 
structure, more perfect than the Greek, morh copious than the 
Latin, more exquisitely refiued than either ; yet bearing to l>otli 
* oj them if stronger affinity, both iu the roots of verbs and iu the 
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forms of grammar, than could possibly have been produced by 
accident; so strong indeed that no philologer could examine them, 
all three without believing them to have sprung from son&e com- 
mon source^ which perhaps no longer exists. , 

II. Of the Indian philosophy and religion, I shall here say but 
little, because a full (liccount of each would require a separate 
volume.This may be a proper place to ascertain an important 
point in the chronology of the Hindus. * * We may fix the date 
of Buddha, or the ninth great incarnation of Vishnu, in the year 
1014 6. C. Now, the C^hmerians, who boast of his descent in 
their kingdom, assert that be appeared on earth about two cen¬ 
turies after Krishna, the Indian Apollo, who took so decided a purt 
in the war of the Mahahharata. * • * We have tliere^e deter¬ 
mined an interesting epoch by fixing the age of Krisliira near the 
three thousandth year from the prese^nt time.*’ « 

For the 3rd and 4th heads he assumes that we may postulate ^ 
an Egyptian and Grecian origin, but does not go into datea But, 
from the whole of this and of other discourses, it would seem that 
lie had not observed the difference between the Yedic language and 
the classical Sanscrit, and that he looked upon the Furanas as 
similar in time, in authority, and in character, with the Vedas and 
the Epic poetry. 

Without presumption it may be said that this kind of criticism 
is now seen to have been conjectural, tentative, and wanting in 
true foundation. The question of the origin of Hinduism is no 
doubt still obscure, but modern inquirers are now agreed that the 
Aryan invasion of India by which the ethnology, creed, and lan¬ 
guage of that country have been made what they are, took place 
later than the date of the Bigveda, and within historic times,* 

It is assumed by Jones, 1st, that Buddhism is a movement within 
the sphere of Hinduism ; and, 2ud, that it took place more than a 
thousand years before the birth of Christ Both points are now 
known to be more than disputable. The movement was antagonis¬ 
tic to Brahmanism in the strongest degree, and it was nol nearly so 
aucilHit a 4 be supposed. * 

Assuming Buddhism, however, to have been a reaction of Aryan 
origin, and specially directed against the religion of the Vedas, it 
would still not follow that Vedism was spread over Upper India 
six or. sevoji oentul'Ies even before the Chrisliau, era. But Bud¬ 
dhism has not been proved to be such a reaction. Fergusson 
indeed takes it for a Turanian system. And it may not be as 
old eve% as the now generally accepted era of Sakya Muni (whose 
death is currently dated 543 B, 0.), for there seems grai^e reason ' 
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to doubt whether that teacher ever existed/ and the records of his 
teachiug bear a much more modern date.* 

Amoof the almost universal uncertainties of Indian archaic 
chronology, we scarcely dare to affirm more than this, that 
the earlier hymns and ballads^ of the Vedas are not of In¬ 
dian origin, but are the remains of Proti-Aryan songs which 
the element-worshippers used before their great migration 
into Kashmir and the Panjab. And that we must look be¬ 
yond purely Indian sources for information as to the 
causes which led to that migration, and the approximate period at 
which it occurred. 

• Amongst the grounds for this theory, the following may be 
briefly meQtioned. The marks of civilisation in Northern India 
cannot benertaiuly dated much earlier than the very vague and 
scanty notices in Ga^ek and |jatin accounts of the invasion of 
the Panjab^ by Alexander the Great in 377 B. C., and of tlie 
’ 'subsequent relations of his successor with the Court of Palibothra. 
The ■ cannon of Buddhist tradition is supposed to have been fixe^ 
in the reign of Asoka, about 250 B. C., prior to which there is 
no authentic Buddhist history.* The celebrated edicts of that 
ruler, found on rocks and stone-monuments in various parts of 
India, are ueitlier in Vedic nor in Sanscrit, but in languages inter¬ 
mediate between the two, and partaking of the character of the 
sacred language of the Buddhists. And these edicts cannot be 
earlier than the successors of Alexander named in them, none of 
whom began to reign before 285 B. C. The first qiention of a 
Buddhist missionary by Chinese historians belongs to 217 B. G., 
and the earliest known building in India—the nucleus of the 
temple at Buddb-GAya—is dated about the time of Asoka.f' 
These indications,—even if regarded as purdy negative, are 
manifestly unfavourable to the assertions of the Pandits and of 
their supporters among the older school of European writers on 
the subject. It is further to be remembered that the other arts 
are not in any instance known to be older than Architectuij^;| 
that no literature (excepting the older parts of the saere<^ books) 
nan be traced positively so high as the period before Christ; that 
classical Sanscrit certainly flourished many hundred years later; 
and that the eras iu general use among the Hindus in no cose go 
higher than 57 B. 0. (supposed by QunningHam to be the era 
of an Indo-Scythic conqueror). Hence it will bo seen that the 
evidence, at present, is all on one side. (iVbife 0.) 

Further, it is to be born© in mind that neither classical Sanscrit 

lior the highly organised systems of philosophy and polytheism 

■■ , ■ - . - -----.-. . - . , , ■ ■ 
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of which it is the vehicle^ are of Vedic or purely Aryan origin. 
The older portions of the Vedas present us with a very simple, 
creed and ritual consisting of the propitiation of elemental 
powers by the ofiering of fermented liquor, and perhaps by occa¬ 
sional animal sacrifice. The sky, dawn^ fire, the winds and the 
clouds, are the fundaifiental ideas expressed by the hymns ; and, 
if Visbnq is ever named, it is but as a synonym, or at most a 
personification, of the Sun. The mythology df modern Hinduism 
was introduced by the Puranas^ which, in their modern form, aro 
not seven hundred years old, and which cannot, it is believed, be 
founded en anything more ancient than about eight hundred 
years earlier. Their avowed object is to give to women and lew- 
caste men a popular cultus ; aud for this purpose they ^ch either 
the power of Vishnu (incarnate in one of his aw^drs), of Siva 
(apparently a deity borrowed frougi the iudigsnous Pantlieon), or 
of the female principle. For the more learned classes, au esoteric, 
philosophy was at the same time promulgated iu the (Jpanishadu 
and later treatises which were their offshoots.* 

If, now, we enquire into the origin of the old prce-Sanscrit or 
Vcdic system, we shall find the task almost beyond our present 
means and appliances. All that can certainly be stated is that, 
according to the common belief of all experts, there was a very old 
Aryan settlement in the country between the Jaxartes and Balkli.f 
Of this population, some eventually went West, aud founded the 
Empire of the Medo-Persians ; while others, entering first Kashmir, 
and afterwards the Panjab, became the progenitors of the high- 
caste Hindus. Wliat was the original religion of tliese Bactrian's 
or proto-Aryans, can only be matter of conjecture ; though tliere 
is reason to believe that, like tbeir Athenian descendants, they 
were great “ denwn-fearers." Their monuments, if any they 
had, have not been discovered, and probably do not exist. Their 
very speech can only be partially and painfully re-coustructed, 
like the carcass of some palceolithic monster of whom the zoologist 
finds a modern successor, and the geologist a fe^^'old bones. 
W^do Bot even know positively what was the religion of the 
ancient Aryans of Persia before the reform attributed to 
Zoroaster. If we may trust at all to the Ddbiatdrif however, 
it was originally founded on the obvious, though illusory, appear¬ 
ance of the planetary system, in which it was supposed that the 
affairs of men were ruledJ by the guardian spirits of the seven 

• learned aecount of this phi- ploiod some davy. , 
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spheres. And it.is to he observed, in corroboration of this, that 
nearly all the oldest mythologies of the Caucasian races preserve 
vestiges*of such a system. The Jews hankered after “ the hosts 
of Heaven,” and called their Ood the “ God of Sabaoththe 
Bira Nimrud of Babylon was a temple of planetary worship ; and 
to this moment the days of the week l)ear tile same planetary no¬ 
menclature, and in the same order, among the nations of Europe 
as among the Hindus. This order, being quite arbitrary, is a very 
remarkable indication of an identical origin ; for it is quite in¬ 
conceivable that the Moon should follow the Sun,.that Mars should 
follow the Moon, and that Saturn should follow Venus,*by a mere 
acdtdont, in countries so remote from one another §.s Scandinavia 
and Bengal. 

Setting apart the testimony of the Ddhiai&n, however, we 
know Trom the accurate and curious Herodotus tlmt the ancient 
• Persians used neither temples nor idols; that they offered wor¬ 
ship. on the tops of mountains to "Zeus” (the firmanent*), and 
that they adored the sun, the moon, earth, fire, water, and the 
winds. This is a not inadequate description of the ideas prevalent 
in the earlier Vedic Hymns. (I. Herod,f 131.) 

This religion was the subject of an innovation by Spi- 
tama. There have been great disputes* as to the date of that 
reformer; the following considerations are offered to the attention 
of those who think that ho is to be placed earlier than the 
time of Hystaspes, father of Darius, and cither the Loh- 
rasp or Gashtnsp of the modern Persian Histories. In the 
first place this is the era assigned to him by his modern followers, 
theParsis; and they are certainly entitled to be heard upon 
the* subject, since it is among them that the remains of his writ¬ 
ings, nay, the very language in which he wrote,"have been presorv- 
ed.J Moreover, it is quite contrary to experience that any priesthood 
should date too low the origin of their faith. Secondly, it is 
observable that the religion of Zoroaster was not known to be 
the State !*8ligion by those from whom Herodotus got his in^m- 
ation; .so that it could hardly have been generally propagated 
much before the time of that historian (484 B. C.) For he 
gives, as we have seen, a totally different description of the 
religion then prevalent in such parts of Persia as were known 
to him. Again, we find that the first Persian Jetng mentioned 
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in the historical part of the Zend Scripture was Gashtasp; and 
that the eleventh nos/c (or book) contained an occouqI: of the 
propagation of Zoroaster's monotheism by this monarch. Lastly, 
Isfandyar, the son of Gashtasp—perhaps named stfter one of the 
Zoroastrian angels—is said by the Persian historians to have been 
the first of the royal family to have embraced the new faith,— 
an example which was adopted afterwards byjihe king.* Another 
tradition is that the first convert was Lohrasp, Gasbtasp’s father, 
who abdicated and was slain in a massacre of the followers of the 
new religion which took place at Balkh.f 

From these indications, numerous, if not individually convincj^g^ 
it may be faij-ly inferred that the monotheism of the A vesta was 
first extensively propagated at some time subsequent to flie .Jewish 
captivity, and that it introduced into the religion of tMt ^people 
the doctrine, so consolatory to man*s self-love, of the irdmortality. 
of the soul. It is farther conceivable that such a System 
very unwelcome to those who had hitherto believed in the placa¬ 
bility of the elements, and who had adopted the still more 
comforting doctrine that death was the absorption of being 
without the danger of everlasting punishment. We know from 
the evidence collected in RawTinson’s Five Great Monarchies^ 
that Darius restored the ancient chants and ceremonies (III. 408), 
and Ezra's narrative of the return of the J'ews shows that there 
was much sympathy between the founders of the restored or 
amalgamated creed and the worship of Jehovah. Tlie fact 
appears that^the State-church established by Darius was founded 
upon an attempt to reconcile the Magian fire-worship of the 
Medes with an ancient record of and proclivity towards mono¬ 
theism, revived by intercourse with the Jews of the captivity. 
But for the cau^s which led to the schism in the Eastern 
Baotrian eystem, not affected by this factor, we are as much 
in the dark as we arc in respect to its precj^e date. 

After the fall of the Median power, we see that ip the West 
a r^onciliatioQ and consolidation took place, both as* to politics 
aud language. The tendency of the Court was to be stationed 
at EcbatanajJ tbe expeditions of Cyrus, Cambyses and Darius 
all threw the centre of gravity to the westward. Media, the 
conquered province, prevailed over Persia, her conqueror, in 
manners and in civilisation; and the simple people of Khorasan 
and Bactria were probabljr left to their old wild ways and their 
social and reHgbus dissensions. While Media, on the border land 
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between Aryan and Semite, developed a language from which 
•grew the Pahlvi, and afterwards the modern Persian, the Aryan 
stock relnained uncorrupted in the Eastern region* What wonder 
if, in the samoi Western border laud, the monotheism of the Jews 
should have effected a similar modification oC the faith of Medea 
and Persians, while the Eastern or Bactriat# branches of the race 
preserved a greater^ similarity, both of speech and Religion? 
Ultimately the Magianised form of faith would naturally prevail 
over the whole Empire under royal patronage, Avhile tliose who 
clung to the old Deva-worship may have facilitated the spread 
of the new system by leaving their homes to search for*freedom, 
liker the Puritans of Engjand and the Huguenots of JFraDce. 

Whenever this liappened, it may well be expected to have left 
traces on one side or other of the boundary-line^, Nearest to 
Balkh Occurs the celSbrated^pass of Baniian, about nine thousand 
Jeet above sea level, and nearly a mile broad. The celebrated caves 
and other sculptures here are of a later date than the exodus 
of the Vedists; and, easy though the road may be, neither there 
nor in t1»e valley of the Kabul river do we find any traces that 
can be positively dated so high as the time of the Achoetnenid 
kings of Persia. But, in the N.-E. of this valley, among almost 
inaccessible Highlands, is an old Aryan settlement whose people 
have been supposed to have been left there by Alexander of 
Macedon nearly two huudred years later. For the rest, the 
country between Bamian and the junction of the Kabul river with 
the Indus was occupied, even then, by the Paktu8,*As we learn 
frbra Herodotus,* and they may have been then a fierce and 
rapacious people, even as those who bear a similar title have been 
since. Darius" officers did not go through their country in the ex¬ 
pedition that he sent into the Panjab. Details*of this expedition 
are far from abundant or complete. We only know from Herodotus 
(lY. 44) that Scylax, a Carian in the service of Darius, explored the 
course of the Indus, stactibg from tiie Paktu land, and proceeding 
for some distg^nce eastward.*}* Whether this expedition endedjin 
a total subjugation of the Punjab aud Sindh, does not seem <|utte 
made out. (III. Rawlins on 430-1.) The map of the Persian 
Empire, given in the third volume of The Five Monarchies^ shows 
India down to ,22'’ N. latitude, and gives the Dardm a place just 
where the tribes called Daids are now, viz., from 36'’ to S6'*N. Juati- 
tude, and from TS’* to 72'’ E. Longitude. It is in this region clearly 
that we must look for tiaces of. the migration of* the Aryans from 

* Note Xa See also IX, Lassen, which flows into it near Gil^t, and 
51e f*t which opens a road nearly East and 

t The Indus never flows eastward; West from Yassin, 
the atlnsiott seems to the aflftnent 
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BaetriSf who, in shoving this way, would not only be avoiding the 
hostility of powerful tnbes, but would be following a known route. 

It was in all probability before the reign of Darius that the 
great separation which caused the migration of the'Vedic Aryans 
took place, but how {ong, we have, it must be admitted, no means 
of knowing * It tnay have even been a few years later, and in 
no ca^ 'could It have been so long before*^as is often supposed. 
J*0r, although the gdthas of the Veda tally with those of the Avesta 
iO metre and in language, while the Ecbatanic Medo-Persiau 
Of Darius* as shown in his inscriptions, has undergone some modi¬ 
fications, yet the difference is not so great as to require any 
very vast inteiVal of time to have brought it about. (/See lists 
of trotds in III. Bawlinson^ 250,) 

AiinOng the*^ various ancient moyements of the Aryans^ then, 
fjrt)ih K. E. to S. W., we see that there* must have been one, many 
^htories before the Christian era* going by way of Badakshan 
into Kashmir and the part of India to which Kashmir leads; 
and the difficulties of the route, exaggerated as they have been, 
were sufficient to induce the less energetic portions of the migra¬ 
tion to spread laterally along the Upper Indus and its tributaries* 
while the more restless, and enterprising moved on to the valley 
of the once famous Saraswatif Objectious to this theory may 
be ^tly met by the observation that they are grounded on the 
perfectly gratuitous supposition that the migration was due to 
a deliberate plan of military conquest. But it is obvious that it 
may have bben nothing of this kind, but merely a gradual and 
natural percolation of nomad tribes once set moving by some 
dtiQl^e which drove them from their old seats. Such cause may 
ha^^ b^u merely a religious schism* or it may have been com- 
f^i^tea by poiiti(^}, social, and industrial considerations. Roth's 
V 10 W of their ultimate course (as quoted from bis work on 
ttib Veda by Mr. Muir) is perhaps toe elearest that our present 
sf^ly knowledge allows, namely, that the first settlement of 
thole who penetrated to the plains was between t6e Indus and 
'the JTiinaba,..towaHs which latter river their pressure constantly 
ti^ded. Later colonbts seein to have sometimes taken this 
cohfifilOi At once, Lassen himself admits that “ the Saraswati 
the msUm boundary of the pure land governed by 
||bbmaxiio lew/’ : Weber also (Muir, 33D, nt^e) speaks of the 
Aj^^s beii^ driven from the north into India, and not from the 
i^b,„ihbhgu he i$ understood to have somewhat modified this 
eteteme^t subsequently. It seems, indeed* that, the settlements 
teih4 vreetwmu of which teaees are supposed to be observame 
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ifi tl]|9 later poi*iioDs of the Vedaf, were olther of an earlier date 
at were a mere lateral expanaion. X^seo eiaewhere remarks 
that "the Indians distinguish...the nations between the Saras- 
wati and the* Hindu Kush into two classes.** Those* to the 
west of the Indus were still, he thinks, Jndians, "but (wi^ 
the exception of the Kashmiris) these Indians are not pf the 
genuine sort.’* 4s no part of ^shmir is W. of the Indus, this 
mention of the " Kashmiris’* must mean the Dards, who are 
therefore to be recognised as " genuine Indians.” 4 later 
quotation made by Mr. Muir from Weber shows how the settlers 
of the far West were regarded by the Aryans who* founded 
the* Hindu nation,** and those tribes, it may be hej:e noted onpe 
for all, are now represented entirely by tribes who (with one 
exception) have long embraced Islam, and thrown in their lot 
with the half-Semltic peoples of Afghanistan. Ip the older 
JElindu records the people of the Punjab are more than once 
condemned as inapure in manners, morals, and faith ; and it is 
stated that they *'have no Vedas or Vedic ceremonies, nor can 
any Arya dwell among them." 

Thus, again, we see that it is from Badakshan down through 
Qilgit and the valley of the Upper Indus that we are to look 
for ethnic vestiges of the great Aryan* stream. In Lassen’s 
Indische AlteHhumskiinde there is a fine chapter (Kd. 1$66| 
II., pp. 48*50), in which the geographic knowledge then accessi¬ 
ble regarding the border-lands is moat ably sumnotarised.'t’ But 
since that was published we have sonaewhat increased our 
adquaintaoce with the tracts to the K. of India; and, in particular, 
the Indus valley, from Ladak downwards, has been explored by 
travellers who have made important coUeotions of facts contiectea 
with the languages and customs of the iuhaBitants. Some oi 
these are evidently non-Aryan, in other instances the people 
have been influenced by the Thibetan and Turki bordering tribes 
on one side and by their Paktu or Pathan neighbours on the 
other. Yet,'hy far the greater portion of them retain clear a»d 
abundant marks of an Aryan origin. They are chiefly new^ to 
he found at the bead of the tributary valleys, stronger races 
having taken possession of the warmer and more fertile lands. 
Some pay tribute to the modern Hindu Sta^e of Kashmir;; 
others are more completely independent, under chiefs of their 
own, or with wholly republican institutions, ^Their root wojnils 
apd their rude inflections are Aryan, their*eolour is blond ; | 
their habits are pastoral, and in a less degree, agricaltumd) uut 
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they have no other indnstries or arts. With the exception of one 
somewhat anomalous community, these tribes presei^t all the 
tokens one wouM expect in the supposed conditions, ‘ viz,y that 
they are the descendants of those of the Baotrian Aryans who 
composed the Rigveda, and separated from the people of the 
Avesta. It is stUl n&ore remarkable that on the other side of the 
great mountain wall, there are other, not wholly dissimilar, tribes 
called collectively. “ Galcha” (q. d. Welch), whose languages, instead 
of resembling iheYedic dialect, have affinities with its Zendic and 
Persian .congeners. Lists will be found presently; in the mean¬ 
while^ by way of illustration, we may notice that, while the 
Dards on the South of the Hindu Kush use words connected ^ith 
Mdnus (q d. mind”) to indicate a man, their Gilcha neighbours 
on the other side use words derived from ^some such word as 
mTiti (mortal). The whole of the Southerners thus compare man 
with other animals, while those on the N. compare him with iht 
gods. 

So a horse is named from some such word as ghora in 
most Bardisb dialects, while the word is based on mpa in 
G^lcha. In fact, there is much the same sort of differ¬ 
ence that we see in Europe between Piedmont and Savoy, 
where the one patois leans to French and the other 
to Italian. The researches of Lassen (Note F.) may be taken as 
showing all that was known of these countries at the time of 
his second edition. It was then his opinion that the Dards and 
Siaposh were descended from members of the great migratipn 
who had been hindered by bad roads and steep mountain-barriers 
from joining the main body that streamed into the Panjab; and 
that they still oocypied the same places that they bad been left 
in then. It is now the opinion of the best authorities that this 
can only partially be accepted ; and that those tribes have not 
generally remained in their original landing-places, but have been 
pushed into their present seats by encroachments of more energetic 
nOtthbours from the South, the West, and even the Sast. 

The part of the country between Bactria and India, with which 
Vfe are now dealing, is commonly called " Dardistan” by modem 
geogra^phers; and the name may pass, as a convenience, it being 
clearly bnderstoqd to have no ethnologic significance. Even as a 
gebgraphicai expression it is hardly scientific, the boundaries being 
vague laiid changeable. Ethnologically its weakness is two-fold ; 
the ^nt#y referwl to as “ DarSstan" contains people who are 
never been, known as ** Dardsand the Siabposh, 
as much right to it as any one eke, arc beyond the boun- 
’usually assigned to It on the W., as some isolated tribes 
Mr. Shaw) are on , opposite side^ in lii^e Thibek 
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V7ith these oenditions the word may be used as designating the 
country known to the ancients as the land of the Dar£, of which 
the situation is indicated on Prof.RawHnson's mapalready mentioned. 
It has the Siaposh Kafiristan on the W., the Karakorum range 
and Kashmir on the E., Badakshan and the Hindu Kush on the 
N.. and on the S. the British boundary li^e from Shabkadr to 
Oarband, where the Indus breaks through into the plains.. 

This country, still’spoken of by neighbouring peoples as the 
land of the Dards, was known to the ancients in the same oharac^ 
ter; Strabo and Pliny both use the word, the latter adding that 
it produces much gold {Plin. IV. 19): Ptolemy speaks* of *‘Da- 
radroe” as living below the sources of the Indus; (F/Z. i.) and 
they are also named in Buddhist and Sanscrit writings. [See several 
citations in Dr. Leitner’s Note. Calmtta lieview, July 1858. ] 
Whatever names th^ tribes, there may have since adopted, they 
•must be allasved to have been generally known as “ Dards** for 
more than two thousand years. 

In modern days their country has been overrun many times, 
as well by Hindus from the Panjab and Kashmir as by Musalmans 
from the neighbourhood of the Khaibar; and much displace¬ 
ment of the tribes has resulted, together with not a few changes 
in creed and itj language. They have already generally embraced 
Islam, their blood will soon lose its purity, their vocabularies 
will become saturated with Dogra elements ; and it may not take 
many years to obliterate a curious picture of what our ancestors 
may have been before Odiu conquered Northern Europe, and when 
the British Islands were still peopled by Eskimos. 

A sense of tlm deep historical interest attaching to so singular 
a set of communities, wliose peculiarities are in a rapid course 
of detrition and decay, has led somo European travellers to at¬ 
tempt thein exploration in our owu days. General (then Captain) 
Cunningham visited Ladak, and published a most interesting 
book on that part of the*IJpper Indus in 1854 But he did not go 
among the* Pards; and the information that he received abput 
them was not very correct.* Dr. Leitner afterwards visited Astor, 
Bunji, and Gilgit; and on his return published, from 1867 to 1877, 
linguistic and folklore materials which reBect great credit on his 
energy and research, considering the short time that he was able 
to pass among the people. Four years after Dr. Loitner's visit, 
Mr. Oi W. Hayward went into Dardistan; and much would 
have been gained had ho not unhappily fulISn a victim to the 
Jeftlonsy and cupidity of the petty ruler of Yassin, by whose orc^t 
hflb was mdrdered in 1870. As it is, we have some valuable Vbca* 

Sn aa extraot with comments in beit&er*e DardUtau, pp. 101*1 
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buiaries which he sept dowa iu private letters. Lastly, Major J. 
Biddulph, who, having accompanied Sir T, D. Forsythes march to. 
Tarha^d, was afterwards appointed British Resident at Gtlgit, has 
now printed a most able ^nu important report, wjjich is at once 
thd latest and the most accurate source of our present informatiop. 

Few things of th^ kind can be conceived more fascinating than 
the Btud^ of this subject so recently brought to notice, and so 
soon lil&ly to disappear. There are wor<te in the vocabularies 
now collected which are possibly old Aryan synonyms, lost else¬ 
where. Other unknown words are waifs from the languages of 
neighbouving races, north or south. The inflections and declen¬ 
sions are somewhat anomalous. But the bulk of the languages, 
both in material and in structure, is familiar and almost European, 
not rubbed down by the process which has developed the modern 
languages of India through P^li apd ^Prakrit, but consisting of 
erude roots, often presenting a strange resemblappe to their, 
equivalents in Greek, Latin, and even in modern European 
languages. Hindi forms are, of course, not wanting. 

There are two other ways of accounting for most of these 
peculiarities. The Dards and Siaposh have been supposed to be 
the remnants of Alexander’s men who remained in the country 
after the departure of the main body; and Cunningham suggests 
that they may be the descendants of the Greco-Bactrians whose 
power was founded by the successors of Alexander, and fell before 
the Christian era. To both these views there are the same 
objections. In the first place, they are not compatible with the 
phenomenon of the Galcha dialects on the other side of thfe 
mountains. In the second, the words and inflections presented 
by tiip Dard languages are evidently not descended from Greek, 
but from some much more ancient language in which they and 
the Greek had a common origin. It would be as reasonable to 
suppose the Italian of Piedmont to be sprung from Spanish 
deposited by the armies of Charles V. L&nguage may not always 
be^a proof of race-identity; but when it is» it acts under certain 
known laws which would not produce the Dard aialects from 
Gveek. This will be more fully illustrated hereafter. In the 
xpeauwhlle, it may be mentioned that the roots are by no means 
eitolusively or noticeably Greek, the peculiarities of that language 
being often quit^ absent. Thus, for instance, in the first personal 
pi^moun, where the Greek prefixes a short (e) in the singular, and 
a, Idng one in the pHtiral, the Shiua—a typical Dard dialect—uses 
hMUgmented word ma, genitive mai, and the Siaposh, coming 
itoU to English, has a and mai for "I,” “Hny,” Xa 
** we[* is be, “ burs’* <Uhou’* <«, and thy” !Die 

)^ypMaM%(^posh dialect) sometimoa presents startling resembianoes 
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to our own language j tu mat ddri means “ thou, my dearie/* 
Sometimes it reminds us of Hindustani; toi nam kaa 1 being 
what is your uame?” Sometimes we get a touch of Italian or 
Latin, e.g., asscf^tai bai i ? (Is he your brother ?) where the first 
word recals is or isle (“he"’) the last est or 6 (“is”). Greek forms 
are not absolutely wanting, but they have n« more than a fail? 
share in the represstation, “It is necessary” is expressed, aS 
in Greek, by the impersonal form dci (Kalasha) and in Shina 
“drink” (imperative) is2^i- Among other Shina imperatives, 
(“go”) is a fair reproduction of the Italian va; •s/iidi ^(“ beat”) 
ia Uko the Latin conde; tho (“do”) resembles the German root; 
mirt (“die”) is neatly the same as Latin and Italian ; htf (“be”) 
is again English; lastly we find the almost universal root do 
(^‘give’l). “J was” dsis in Kalasha; “he went” in Shina is u 
gou. The rule as to the* wbrd for “day” forcibly illustrates the 
mfference beitween the Nothern and Southern dialects; for, while 
the Dard dialects have des or dies (like Latin), evidently based 
on the old Vedic for “sky,” the Galchu forms it from the word 
for “moon,” while the modern Persians use a third root, from the 
idea of “light,” ‘‘ shining” (ro®, roshan). So, for “ to beat,” which 
in Dard, as noticed above, resembles the Latin, the Galcha dialects 
use words resembling the modern Persian zadan. In all this 
there is no evidence of a Greek origin, but tho reverse. 

Another curious indication is afforded by these dialects. The 
European emigration must have long preceded that of which the 
Dards are a survival. In Dard “ Heaven” is callettDam-ZoZj, 
the place of Devas; while “Hell” is the place of 

Serpents or Dragons. So in European antiquity, where similar 
names occur. Deorum locus would serve for piympus in Latin j 
many European traditions answer to the connection of Serpents 
and Dragons with the other locality, notably the Edda with its 
snake growing at the (pot of the world-tree of Ygdrasil. But 
with the old Persians the place of the devas is reversed, Indra 
being one of*the chief demons.* Again, io regard to more secuhir 
matters, in Dard and Siaposh dialects *‘gold” and ** silver*' have 
usually names borrowed from Sanscrit, while “ iron” is called by 
some name which, in all its variations, comes from Turkish. The 
Galcbas use for “ iron” a set of words apparently descended from 
old Persian; for “ gold” and “silver” they have no names at all, and 
use Arabic denominations, evidently introduced.by modern Moba^ 
madans. These things point to the conclusion that the European 
•emigratiopy took place before the Zoroastrian reform had turned' the 
D^as into demons, while the principal metals of clvUisaitoP 
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remaine^ for soma time later, unknown to the simple Allans who 
staid in Eastern Bactria. And here we see another reason for dis¬ 
believing that any of these tiibes that we are now discus^ng could 
have been of Greek descent. . 

These remarks also apply to the Siaposh, or people of Afghan 
Kafiristan^ who have (not been specially described, because no 
European has visited them, but whose circumstances and condi- 
Uons are probabl|^ almost identical with those of the Dards. 
In a lecture'delivered before the Simla United Service Institution 


in 1879 Surgeon-Major Bellew gave a summary of the inform- 
ataon at present available in regard to these people. Ho men¬ 
tions their lore of wine, which they make in a rude way, Snd 
their preference for sitting upon stools and chairs ; and he in¬ 
clines to the Greco-Bactrian theory of their descent against 
which objections have above beeuc showif. As to colour^ he 
says .that “the natives of the higher parts of thoftcountry are 
generally fair, more especially in childhood and 3 'outh. These 
are called ** Sur Kafir'' or ‘ Red Kafirs' by the people of Kabul, and 
are in great request as slaves. Their language Mr. Bellew con¬ 
siders to be “ an Indian dialect closely similar to that spoken" 
in the neighbouring valley of Lughman, But the fact appears 
to be that there are almost as many tongues as tribes in this Asian 
Switzerland, and that the Kalasha " of our vocabularies is by 
no means “ an Indian dialect.” Some of Mr. Bellew’s conversa¬ 
tions with the men from these valleys must have been amusing. 
Here is a specimen, conducted in colloquial Persian;— 

Bjsllkw.—“ What do you say for Bini f 
SiAPosH.—“ Nose.” 


B.—"‘That's gdd. We also say'Nose.'" 

S,—“ Of course vou do. We are brothers, are not we ? 
you're a K4fir and l^m a K^fir, and we have the same word 
for the same thing. Where's the oddity ?” 

Mr. Bellew looks upon the Siaposh as the descendants of the 
Oandharas and Kaml^jas of old, who were driven out of the 
lowlands about five hundred years ago. Their religion be considers 
to be a mixture of Hinduism, Buddhism, and Zoroastrism. They 
brieve in a supreme Being and in a mediating son who once 
lived on earth.* ^^They have a numerous pantheon of idols ; but 
the idola are only regarded as intercessors with the Almight;jr, 
and not only must ,fire be present upon their altars, but their 
most pass through tha fire. They have a sort of Easter 
Islbwed by a carnival in spring, and are st^rict guar- 
their unmarried girls* chastity. Divorce is not recognised, 
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though separation by mutual consent'is not uncommon. As a 

* rule, thiy are monogamous. 

There can be little doubt that this country will be visited ere 
long, and that^the results will be very interesting. The singular 
fact that the Siaposh have resisted the wave of Musalman prose- 
lytisra that has invaded Dardistau, distinguishes them from their 
north-eastern neigl^bours. But it is time for us to return 
to the latter. 

The Dard cantons for a long while maintained a wild indepen¬ 
dence, pressed upon by the Afghans on one side, £fnd tli^ Kashmi- 
jrl|ins on the other. By degrees it dawned upon the British author¬ 
ities that here was—if not one of the often talhed-of “ gates of 
India —at least one of its postern-doors. In point of fact, the 
passes about Yassi^ are tolerably easy, and much frequented by 
kajilaa from Centtal* Asia ; so, while the “ K4fir ” Dards 

* (the SiapoSh) preserved their solitary valleys and their old-fashion¬ 
ed 'idolatry, the people of Yassin, Gilgit, Childs, and Chitral 
were long since converted to Mohamadanism, and have ended 
by becoming objects of solicitude in Ghowringhee aud Downing 
Street. First of all, the protected State of Kashmir was allow¬ 
ed to exert a sort of tributary authority over the Dards ; tbeu, 
a more direct aggressiveness, accompanied by bloodshed on both 
sides, was manifested ; and in 1878 a permanent British agency 
under Major Biddulph was planted at Gilgit. Since that time tran¬ 
quillity lias prevailed along the border-land, though the tribes are 
Avild and of untameablo character when not judiciously dealt with. 
The experiment, so successful on a small scale, may have to be 
hereafter extended ; in the meanwhile we have to note a few 
facts recorded by Major Biddulph,* whose wor]^ is most creditable 
to his enterprise and to the liberality with which it has been 
brought out under the auspices of the Government of India. 

Major Biddulph divides the people of these sequestered regions 
into four groups: First of all, come the Galcha (or Ghalchah) 
tribes of thb northern slope, sharing the blood of the neighhouflng 
Uzbegs, and speaking Turkish or Persian in addition to their 
ancestral speech. Next come the Khowar races of the Chitral 
valley, wjtli their neighbours the Kafirs,” arid perhaps some other 
mountain clans above Cahul. Thirdly, we luwc the Shinas au^ 
other tribes of the valleys,, presumably modified by compara¬ 
tively modern immigrations of the Hindus fioin the Punjab. Of 
.these, the tribes belonging to theifirst, or northernmost, group speak 

* dialects f^ppaiently springing from the iillendic form ; while those of 
tfie third, or valley, group use languages akin tn the Indian branch 

Th Tribes of (he Mindsi-Kush, (157 pp.). Oalculte, 1880 . 
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of the Aryan speech. The Khowar and Ka6r dialects show affinities 
with both, and are very possibly an offshoot of the langut^ge from* 
which both are alike descended. The fourth class differ in speech 
and partly in blood ; these are the kindred tribes* of Hanza and 
Nagar, called Yeshkuns, whose language* called by Major Biddulph 
“ J^orish,” appears to be an ancient Turanian one, and whose 
origin be traces with great plausibility to the Y^echis, who conquered 
Bactria about 120 B. C. With these, however, we have for the 
present no concern, but only with the pure Aryans. 

It is generally agreed,’" Major Biddulph writes, that Badakshau 
and the Upper Oxus Valley was one of the earliest homes of tliQ 
Aryan race, l^heir progress southward w'as probably gradual, and 
at first more due to natural expansion than to any desire of con¬ 
quest. *. In the tribes of the first, or Galcha group, may probably 
be recognised the descendants of tlmso who remained settled in 
theii- original locality, and who, in later times, were gradually ‘ 
driven up into the narrow valleys where they are now found,,.. 
The tribes of the second and third groups I take to represent those 
wdio migrated south at the earliest period. Of these a certain num¬ 
ber must have settled in the ground first occupied, leaving the 
more energetic to push on further. In thc Kho and Siaposh 1 would 
recognise descendants of-these first settlers who, after crossing the 
Hindoo Kush, remained in occupation of the hill-country down 
to an elevation of about 2,500 feet, and probably spread along the 
hills for a considerable distance to the eastward.” 

The bookvGonsists of fourteen chapters, giving the topography, 
customs, and modern history of this Asiatic Switzerland—a country 
of gigantic Alps and glaciers, small lakes, and strong, rock-bound 
tormnts, through which the Indus pumues its tortuous course to¬ 
wards the plains. *The graphic description of the great Alp of 
Bakiposh will serve at once to illustrate the physical character of 
the country as to show the genuine obser^^ation and power of the 
author:— 

^From the water’s edge it rises without a break for 1@,000 feet to 
its topmost peak, which is 25,000 feet above sea-level. Its lofty 
sides, girdled with dark pine-forests, and seamed with glaciers and 
^ers-de-glace, some of which reach nearly down to the water's 
edge, oirerfook nmnerous fertile settlements which are nourished 
by streams fiowing from the great mountain. Above the forest 
extensive fields of ^ow sparkle and glitter in the summer sun; 
wbilOj^ overtopping all, great points of granite on whose steep sides 
siiow can scarcely find a resting-place, give emphasis and 
to a scene pot easily forgotten.” (p. 23.) * 

r^^ajor Biddulph summarises bis report in his 14th Chapter, 
imicb readers in geocral will probably find the most interesting of 
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all. He begins by pointing to bis Appendix, where he has given 
vocabularies of no less than ten languages—including sketches of 
the grathmar of three—that are spoken in the countiy South of 
the Hindu-Kush. The most singular of all is that called Khajuna 
by Dr. Leituer, which prevails in Hanza, • Nagar, and Yassin, and 
to which our author gives the name of “ Burishki.” Alone of all the 
languages of these regions in not being of Aryan origin, it has 
been identided as fundamentally Turanian, though showing no 
direct affinities with the existing forms of Turkish. It has forms 
which are only found among the most primitive races; and, in 
addition, is further complicated by having borrowed grammatical 
foTms from the Aryan tongues among which jt has become 
imbedded. 

Under the convenient term of “ Dardistan” have been included 
the whole of the vaHeys lying • between the Western Punjab and 
cthe Hindu«Kush, and stretching from about Shabkadr to the 
neighbourhood of Skardo and the borders of Ladakh. The greater 
part of the tribes by whom these gorges are peopled, appear to be 
primitive Aryans who have been crowded out of more accessible 
localities by pressure from without. The testimony of ancient 
writers, both European and Indian, is cited to show that some of 
these tribes probably once extended much further to the Eastward, 
toward Thibet and the head waters of the Indus. Conjecture, 
Major Biddulph submits, must be allowed, in the absence of actual 
evidence as to the events which brought them all into their present 
centre. It is, as he observes, generally recognised that^Badakshan, 
with the Upper Valley of the Oxus, was one of the earliest homes 
of the Aryan race. Their progress Southward was probably gra¬ 
dual, aud more due to natural expansion than to plans of ambition. 
In the tribes of the “ Galcha” group, where th5 dialects resemble 
ancient Persian, we must see the descendants of those who remained 
in their original seats, or who took one step at most, and who were 
gradually driven up into*the high valleys which they at present 
occupy. T1 j« remaining tribes are the earlier immigrants, and 
those who came on in the direction of India, or (in the first 
instance) travelled up the higher Indus. The Shinas possibly 
intruded upon them from the South; while the Yeshkuns, with 
their Burisnki or Khajuna language, are tentatively identified with 
the Yuechi who conquered Bactria about isfe B.C., and may 
have overflowed into the N.-E. valleys at some later period. In. 
the course of their depredations tliiese Scythians may have subdued 
, the original Aryans wherever they came m contact with them in 
large nunSbers ; and, by absorbing Aryan blood, speech, and man¬ 
ners, and by undergoing the same physical influences, ended by 
producing the degree of assimilation now perceived. They are 
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evideutly alluded to by Abu Btbau in tbe begiuuiog of ibe 10th 
century A.D. 

Lastly, it may be interesting to note the speculations of 
an accurate and able German ethnologist. Lassen, with less 
direct knowledge than we now possess, records remarks u;poii 
Dardistan which may noted for what they are worth.as connecting 
this regiop with the early facts of the Old Testament narrative:— 

“If we have hitherto rightly taken the hearings of the Hebrew 
poems, we obtain at the same time in them our earliest knowledge 
of the India whielji pressed close to the Western peoples; certainly 
not of the entire great India, but of a part wbicn borders directly 
on the Persian Highland, and of which an account could easirly 
be spread Westwards. The river Pison has already been accepted 
by earlier interpreters as the Indus. This flowed round the land 
of CAavila (Ang. Havila) which is broyght so* significantly'before 
us in this briefly expressed poem, because its productions certainly 
and undoubtedly are represented as costly and rare: they are gold, 
precious stones, bdellium. The first is found, as we know, in the 
tributaries of tbe Upper Indus, the Daradadand, more plentifully 
than elsewhere in India and Iran: tbe immediately bounding- 
territories are rich in precious stones; the Upper Oxus Valley in 
rubies and lapis lazuli, Khoten in the highly valued Jastein (?). 
If one considers bdellium to be pearls, one forgets that they could 
only be obtained in olden times from the Persian Gulf and Ceylon; 
the Pison did not encompass either of these lands, and the word 
otherwise cannot mean pearls. It appears that one can only 
consider bdellium to be an aromatic drug, most likely mus/e, 
which was priced equally with precious stones, and would be 
mentioned with them. In that sigoification it points to the land 
of the UarodsB.’^ Pn an antecedent paragraph the writer seems to 
assume that the Hebrews and Aryans once had a common source.] 

"It appears from this, that this Northern land comes before us 
early in the descriptions of India, as well as in the first accounts 
of j^he Greeks, as a rich and wonderful land; so muct; the more 
does it appear to us also as such in these earliest poems. We 
must henceforth seek an Indian name in Ohavila ; perhaps it is the 
word“Kampils^” which is understood to be a country to the N.-W. 
of India, by Wilson, and even might be proved to be tbe land 
of the iiaradfie.” €. 638. 

iBut we must draw to a conclusion. Our notice only professes 
to deal with, the proto-Aryan aspects of the ethnologic problem ; and 
we ri^t unwiUmgljf forego the pleasure to be derived from the 
general atudy of this most attractive' record* The objet:t of tins 
p^^r will have been fiu^mpltshed if the mind of the reader haa 
l^in^^ltiinulated to think of this singular country as the last 
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retreat of races who represent the rude forefathers of so many 
noble nations ; the unprogressive originators of progress ; the rude 
founders—in a remote and indirect degree—of all that is most pre¬ 
cious in human virtue^ knowledge, and civilisation. And a fit 
ending may be afforded by a list of some of the words of each 
group such as may best exhibit the linguistv^ grounds of such a 
claim. In this list, chiefly extracted from the vocabularies given 
in Major Biddulph’s %ippeudices, it will be sufficient to give roots 
only, and not to perplex attention by noting the grammatical forms 
which are so skilfully and carefully exhibited, and.to which a brief 
and cursory advertence has been made above. As the classification 
it will, further, be unnecessary to specify in each 
instance the particular dialects from which our words have been 

'iv'lotftodt 
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List of Words taken from Dialects of each Group, 


EngUsh. 


Ono 

Two 

Three 

Four 

Five 

Six 

Seven 

Eight 

Nine 

Ten 

Twenty 

Man 


Woman 

Father 

Mother 

Son 

Daughter 

Brother 


l^g 

Cow 

Horse 

Fire 

Water 

River 

Village 

Mouse 

Sun 

Moon 

Biead 

Blitter 

Milk 

Mead 

Eye 

Na«ie 

Beard 

Hand 

Foot 

Ear _ 

Heart 

Blood 

Bone 

Day 

Night 

White 

Black 

Red 

fJo 

Be 





f A. Tribes beyond Hindu-Kuah. 

ist Group A. and Group B. 3rd Group C. Remarks. { B. Central tribes, and Staposh. 

(C. SiAthera tribes, and Sninas. 


I. -eye. 

Biii,tdo. 

Trai 

Tsavor 

I’insh 

Khouskh 

Hub 

Wokht 

Nao 

Dais 

Blst 

Marer 


Chin 

Fid 

MM 

Fuser 

Dhagd 

Vrai 


Shach 

Ghai< Ghaneh 
OisK, Asp 

Yuts, Y4ts 

Yiipk 

Dariao 

Dy4r 

Khan 


0ior, Chau 

Ponch 

Choi, Sho 

S4th 

Asht 

No 

Dash 

Bishi 


Striya 

W&wa 

Aya 

Putr 


Kuri 

(ioh, Gak 
Mushok 

Angar 
Ug. Ak 
Sin 
Grim 
Uhona 


Chor, Tsor 
Pans, Panch 
Sha, Sho 
Sat 
At, Aslit 
Norn, Noh 
Das] 

hlash, Mish 


Moghoh 

Naghan 

Alaskoh 

Kshira 

Sar, Pusir 

Cham 

Nar, Nedr 

R‘-8hish 

Dast 

Pa.jh 

Qiokh 

Zil 

Wdkhun 


Shu, Kutalun 
Go, G&h 
Ashp, Ghora 

Agdr, Angdr 
Woi, U 
Sin. N4d 
Oirom, Oaon 
Gut 


Yun, Masoi 


Jfa ward like any qf aur htugmges 
Nem like. j Not given I 


Chirr 

• 

Sor, Shisk 
Achu 

Ndsur, Nos. 
Rigish, D&ri 
Hast, Dusht 
Pug 

Kar. Koron 
liardi 


Dut, Ctiir 

.Shish 

Achi 

Nats 

Daia, Dan 
Hut, Hast 
Pa 

Kor, Kan 
Hiyo, Hidda 



None like aiker^ Des, Dis 


Surktth 


Wivra 
As«i, Aza 


Nme like 


'••♦on 

Boj • 
Bo 



i'he numerals are strangely similar iu 
^all Aryan taiiguages. But note the m lu 
the word for “ nine” recalling the Latui. 
I ThcGdlcha for *' six” is a Zend word. 


Persian tnard, Sanscrit and German man- 
nsh, ntensch. 

/Sreck Sansc. strit Latin mulitr, 

Persian pidar^ Hindi Bd '^a, Hdp. 

Ditto Maday, Hindi Ma, Antma. 

Ditto Pier, SansM/ra. 

Ditto dnkhtar (also German) Gans. dukita. 
Ditto brddar (c fl Latin and Ger.mun) Hiud 

Bhai. 

Ditto sag, Bengali itwitwr. Hind, Kutta. 
Ditto goo, Latin vacca. Hind, gai. 

Ditto atp, Gotliic horsa. Hind ghora. 

Ditto atisk, Latin ignis. Hind kg. 

Ditto dh, Latin oyHA. French eau. 

Ditto darid, Latin sinus. Hind naddt. 

Ditto dek, Sans, gsdma, Hind. goon. 

Ditto kkdna, Hind. jei)/(‘'lainily”). 

Ditto khorsked. Sans, and Hindi ,'iurya, 

Sumj 

Ditto mdk Hind, mds, Greek 

Ditto Ndn. 

Ditto Maskd. 

Ditto skir. Hind. dudk. 

Djtto Hr, Hind, sir, sish. 

Ditto chasktn. Latin oculus, Hind dnk/t. 
Latin trasses. Hind, ndk. Germ, tease. 

Persian HsA, IJind ddri. 

Ditto dast. Sans, hastes, Hind. Adfk. 

Zend pdde Persian pd, Latin pedis, Hind Pag. 
ZendgosA, PersianHind, kdn. 

Persian dil, Latin ceeHtes, Germ. Aerz, Sans. 

Arid. 

Zend vehotei, Penian khun, Hind, lokn, IrU 
. (*‘ red.”) 

Persian Mtrskkdn, Latin ossit, Hind, Aaddi. 

Ditto rot, Latin diet. 

Ditto sAai, Hiud. rdt. 

Ditto sajtd, Bind gora, (** fair”). 

Ditto Hdk. 

Ditto turkk. 

Latin fre, 

.English was, it, Peniani Germ., Or«wk, 
I, hada, nil alike. 
Persian, Sanscrit Latin. * 


Dkto Sanscrit kar, Gennan ikm. 
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Such are some of the root words of 'these old and rude Aryan 
dialects; the Northern words, it will be observed, maintaining 
their Persian peculiarities almost without exception. It only 
remains here td be added that the Southernmost, or third group, 
besides the more Indian form of their words, have the already 
mentioned Indian planetary nomenclature for the days in the week, 
in which they resenible not only the Hindustanis, Do^as, and 
Panjabis, but also ourselves. Those tribes are called Danqarih 
by their neighbours; but although this word would seem tube 
derived from the Hindi word for cattle, yet it la very, strange 
th^it the bovine race, instead of being holy, are, for them, un¬ 
clean. They will not wear leather or drink milk; arid, in bringing 
a calf to its mother, they use a forked stick to push the little 
animal.. • 

Major Biddulph’s book Whs a new map, and is illustrated by 
Captain Cold, R.E. It deserves, and will no doubt obtain, a 
large share of public favour, and will be attentively studied by 
those interested in the early history of Aryan man. 

H. G. Keens. 


Notes and References-. 

A. Taking the Vedas to have necessarily originated after the 
settlement of the Aryans in Upper India would no doubt compel 
us to ascribe a very high antiquity to that event. Colebrooke, 
from astronomical evidence, dated the earlier part of tWbse scrip¬ 
tures about 2000 B O.*—before Abram, let ns say, while Professor 
Goldstlickcr lays down the more moderate doctrine that no 
portion can bo of date later than the second cgntury B.C., after 
which it must have taken some time even to develops their 
language into the artificial Sanscrit of the classical books. These 
last, however, appear fropi the latest studies of the subject to 
belong to a more recent date than was supposed by Sir W* Jones 
and the earl/British scholars. There seems, nevertheless, good 
reason to surmise that the classical literature is ancient, though 
the earliest period of that literature does not reach within centuries 
of the end of the Vedic era. But is it necessary to suppose that 
the Vedas were written in India % May not, at least, the very old 
portions represent the breviary of the old Bactiian Church before 
the Zoroastrian reforms ? It is made out by the arguments and 
testimonies adduced by Muir (Sanscrit Texts, Vol; II.) that there 
was a Prot^-Aryan civilisation, with an organised language, before 
the*dispeTsal and division into Zendic and Sanscrit; and to this 
generic original the name of ** Aryan’' or Bactrian” has been 
given. It is quite possible that the Peva sect had one set of 
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hymns, and the Ahum sect another. Professor Weber gives hut few 
dates in bis latest; work ;* the following are the most important 
The Tedas, he thinks, were completed in the third century B,C. 
There was then a long interval, during which Sanscrit was slowly 
elaborated as a learned language. Fanini, the great grammarian, 
is not shown to have^ written much before the Christian era; the 
lexicon of Amar Sinh and the great epic and grammatic works 
are probably not older than the tenth century A.D. But, as 
Weber often observes, there aro scarcely any “ external” dates. 

General Cunningham, in the treatise on the Punjab ethnology 
prefixed to the 2nd volume of his Arohcmlogical Surmy Reppri, 
states that the settlement of the country took place in the time 
of Darius Hystaspes. But he holds that the settlers were Tura> 
nians, driven out by Afrasyab. Since* however,,the General gives no 
detailed reasons for this theory, it musli be taken for whatever it 
may seem worth. The truth about “ Afrasyab” see&s to be that 
the name does not represent an individual but a dynasty or 
nationality. It is most likely of comparatively modern origin, 
and stands for some formidable adversaries of the Eastern Iranian 
nation, known only by tradition, treated fancifully by Firdusi, 
or those from whom ^ Firdusi derived his notions, and located in 
Turan, because the Persians of Firdusi's day looked upon the 
Turanians as their hereditary foes. Looking to the other tradition 
of the overthrow of «^oh^k and his serpents, coupled with the 
Greek statements as to the fall of Median power, it may be per- 
mjibible fb surmise that Astyages, or Azdehate, was the real 
enemy; that tho word denotes a Median or Medo-Assyrian power 
which used the dragon for its standard ; lastly, that the wars with 
** Afrasyab” werei wholly, or in great part, carried on in the 
Western, rather than in the Eastern quarters, and ended in the 
consolidation of the Medo-Persian Empire under Darius Hystaspes. 
His grandson, who also bore the uam«! of Hystaspes, tried un- 
wccessfully to become independent in Bactria 460 B.C/., but the 
Government of Artaxerxes suppressed the attempf, and reduced 
Bactria to the condition of a province (III. Bawlinson, 472> An 
emigration may possibly have followed. 

B* In, mentioning Mr, Fergusson in the text, I have not 
forgotten that supmrnaoy as a critic and historian of arcbitec* 
ture has not been so generally admitted in 'matters of history and 
chm^^y. He 4ias been referred to rather as showing that 
is a possibility of rd*garding Buddhism m a Turanian 
f^vement than as conclusive evidence that it vjas so. Mr. 
^Spence Hardy and Theories^ pp. XXIII fJ.) slfows 

* Indian CUcmtdfv, Eng. edition, 1878. 
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r^soT^s foT believing ** thet the time at tvhieh Buddha lived was 
rflrictiy ^either Vedantic nor BmhmaQica.i.’' ^ Also that the 
reiga of Asoka (250 B.C.) is the starting- point of Buddhisfr 
ohronologists, fcnd... they are not far from the truth.*' The 
Cingalese scriptures do not seem to be older than 90 B.Q.; the 
caaoQ> as stated in the text, was not fixed in Uagadfaa before 240 
B;0. H. JBh Wiison gives thirteen different dates assigned by 
the Buddhists themselves for the origin of their system; and he 
concludes that the whole thing is very likely an unhistoricaf 
myth. Max Milller holds that, in any case, we have no authentic 
hiUtoxy of Btiddhisui previous to the time of Asoka; dnd that 
b^re the year 16i B.C. their ebronology is fuU pf absurdities^ 
and founded on tradition {8p&n.ce Hurdy, 75*6). Mr. Tumour is 
cited in the same place as throwing doubt on the supposed 
Buddhist chronology ; andrit is shown that a difference of 
twenty centifries exists in the various dates assigned for Buddha's 
birth.' To say, therefore, that Buddhism, being a protestation 
i^ainst Brahminism^ shows that the latter W£U3 established in the 
sixth century, is to go far beyond what can be sustained. The 
most that can be said is that a religious heresy sprang up in 
Upper India in the third century, from which it appears that a 
hierarchy was in existence which was accused of having corrupt¬ 
ed, added to, and otherwise perverted the Vedas^ (Spence 
Hardy, 45 ff.) It is observable that no symptoms appear in 
the early history of Buddhism to show that it met with any 
oi;ganised or general opposition, as must have been t^js case had 
the power of the Brahmins been either general or organised ;• 
for Buddhism was eradicated from India, nine or ten centuries 
after Christ, in a' manner more complete than ever bappetred in 
the case of any other religion. By that time, hbwever, Brahmin- 
ism hod become a most powerful system, though its development 
evidently took place afte^the rise of its rival, and during that 
rival's universal supreiha<5r. 

0, As to the question of architecture, it ia of course possible- 
that excavations at such Indian sites os Hastinapur, or in the 
Panjab, may bring to liglit evidence of stone buildings earlier Ihan- 
^e time of Darius Eystaspes ; but at present it must be admit¬ 
ted riiai the evidence is all the other way. The rook-temples 
show signs of having hiien modelled from timber* buildings j and 
oone cff them, have been proved to be older than the second 
dsnta^ B.C, (Bee .ils, Soo, Beng. Jowm % 1878 I, p. 72.) 
i ' iiD, It hji not me^nt, by the reffereuce to- Herodotus in the text, 
to Argue thitt the auc^tors of the present Afghans were in the 
Oabul' Highlands at the time of Darius Eystaspes. But from, 
that historian down to Plinv, there is an unbroken chain of 

17 
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•rideuoe that tbie oouniry was inhabited, as it is stilly bf aar imporl** 
ant race called Paktu.* lo this eoiinectiou we eaunoi negleci 
the Carious geograpbieal passage, in the let FargarcF' of the 
Vendidad, where the Deity is represented as describiitg tariotta 
countries that he has created. Scholars hare differed as to the 
meaning of this record ; some tnaintaining that it contains the 
history qf the early Aryan migration, which others deny. Follow* 
ing the former view, it has been understood* to indicate that the 
first departure was from the Pamir mountains, necessitated by the 
cold of that region ; that the earliest migration was to Soghdiana, 
the next*to Merv, the next to Balkb, thence to Khorasaa, Kabul, 
and Kandalmr^ on by the Heimand, and at last into the Fauj^b. 
But Sir B. Eawlinsou does not believe that India lies within the 
Zoroastrian sphere ; and he has given reasons for believing that 
the Haj^u Hindu of the Vendidad ane no oilier than tfie seven 
head'Streains supposed to issue from Pamir, and to Knite to forn^ 
the main stream of the Oxus. {Monograph on the t'ead in 

September 1870 before the British Association at Liverpool.) Max 
Muller on the other hand goes so far as to deduce from the chapter 
referred to, and other evidence, that the Zoroastrians had been 
settled in India before they appeared in Persia. Yet he end^ 
with accepting the purely mytbologicar character of this 
chapter. SpiegCl, a well-known and very judicious German writer 
concludes that the passage is of later date than Zoroaster, and is 
nothing but a specification of the countries known to the 
Iranians ;’*^nd by no means a chronicle of migrations. This period 
of geographical knowledge most be ** a very recent one.** idle 
concludes that Zoroastrianism was of Median origin, that the 
Zendic Aryans and the Yedic Aryans lived together after the 
other kindred rm^s had separated; and that their own ultimate 
separatiou was due to religious causes, lu Muir (11. 317. ft) 
will; be found some interesting extracts going to confirm the 
belief that the primitive Aryans consisted of several races, loosely 
oenfederated by a common language, and located in what is now 
known as Western Turkestan; the Basternmost tribe, the parents 
of tlie modem Hindus, being chiefly settled in Badakshno, 

- It is to be remembered that most of the best authorities quoted 
by Muir, and notably that very learned and careful writer hioi'^ 
self, agree in looting upon this Aryl^t element as only one of 
the factors ol the modem Indians, Even without taking notice 
of the races of tile Deccan and the Osiiiatio, and of the Bbils 
and Kbles of the Central highlands, it is pretty certain that 
me black, wiiyMiaired, undersiz^ low castes of Uppel |nc^ •aro 


* See 11. Lassen, 513*1-4 
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Dfon-ATyan. It is also very probable that sucb tiibes as the^ 
'CKiyars aird J^ats (although immigrants from the North) belong- 
to auotli^ race. Still the Aryan- element is, no doubt, of para-^ 
mount interest. • 

S. The fact that the holy land of the Hindus is rather in 
the Valley of tire Saraswati than in that of jthe Todus seems to 
follow from all post Vedfe testimony. Thus Max M-ljiller:—^ 
It is now geher&lly admitted tliat this holy land of the 
Brahmans, even within its earlier and narr^mst iimUSf hetumn 
theSaraswatb and the Brishadwaii, was not the birth-place of 
the sons of Manu.*».*Tfaditions among the Brahmans aS to the 
Ndi-thern regions, considered the seats of the blessed^may bo coa« 
strued into something like a recollection of their Northern immi<* 
gration.’" These holy seats are spoken of in early BrahmarC 
writing^ as theUttihra Knsus,” (Afwir, 322 f.f.) But there is a 
fimous passage in Mauu (II. 17—24) refeired to at pp. 397*0, 
where the Indian sacred region is spoken of as Brahmavartha, 
and where its boundaries are so given as to show that it lay in 
what we now call Sirhind. To use the language of H. H. Wil* 
son These indications render it certain that, whatever seeds 
were imported from without, it was in thh country adjacent to 
the Saraswati river that they were first planted and cultivated 
and reared in Hindustan.*’ Lassen gives, by the bye, a onrioics 
instance of the exaggerations of Hindu chronology. The era 
of Chandra Qupta must be placed in the time of Seleucus Nicator. 
The Parana cited by the German Professor puts him over 1,500 
B!C., an excess of about twelve centuries. (11. 601.) 

F. The following are the most important passages in the chapter 
referred to in the text 

“ The territory between the Hindu-Ensfa to fbe W., the Him¬ 
alaya to the S., the Karakorum to the N. and E., this Upper Indus 
territory lies high above the sea, say, 10,000 ft., intersected by 
many high mountains, Vith long severo winters, short and often- 
interrupted summers, where we might expect all vegetation 10 
cease... Ou the north side of the Himalaya** villages are found 
12,000 ft. above the sea ; shrubs grow at 16,000ft., but agriculture 
forms but a small part of man’s occupation; the care of fiocke 
predominates ..the land is rich in auriferous earths...• The Indus 
Valley from Tskardu to Aitok ofilers no good thoroughfares.•• To 
the N.-W. of Kashmir live the Dards... Nagar, or BurshaV; the 
trsct to the N. of the Indtis, has pungars for mbabifants, as also 
JEIanza, or Kanjat, further north, towards Pamir. In Oilgit live 
Oards, whb also possess lands on the Gilgit river, who speak a 
language of their own as well as Afghan (Pushtu), having recently 
become IdebamAdans.,.., All that is known [about these tribes] 
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is that at Ohitral* is centred an ancient people which is widely 
spread over the Htndu-Kush.... which will be proved to be jt 
remnant of the old immigration, and also occupies the«slopes of 
the range towards the Upper Indus^ which apppars to be the 
ethnical frontier..•• This is no <new Immigration; we can trace 
the Dard to the oldest records, and always in this region of the 
Upper Indus.” * 

Q .—There is ho instance in the history of science of a 
truer confessor than Auquetil du Perron. After devoting bis life 
to a most obscure and novel investigation, he bad the mortification 
to die branded as an imposior. The labours of Bask, Wester- 
gaardj and Burnouf have completed both bis Justification and his 
work. Many points, however, remained to be cleared up in regard 
to. the Zoroastrian Scriptures; and no one has done more for the 
subject than Dr, Haug, late Professor of «Sanscrit in the Puna 
College. Even Dr. Haug's studies have not given the gulyect entire 
historic certainty; and perhaps there is something in the extreme 
antiquity and the obscure character of the evidence which will 
always leave it under a veil. So far as can be made out, the 
following appears to be as much as can be asserted about it as 
connected with our present inquiry. In the old Bactrian days, 
then, there were certain sacrificial rites and certain hymns which 
embodied a belief in the power of natural forces and a propitiation 
of them. There were two sects of these worshippers,—the one 
nomad and pastoral; the other more settled and devotfed to agricul¬ 
ture. The former used services which are preserved in the older 
parts of Hie Vedas ; the liturgy of the others is represented by 
the earlier texts of tlie Avesta. No coi^ecture can be safely 
formed as to the date of this state of society. In the course of 
lime the divergense became more marked, ana the nomads gave 
trouble by preying upon the fields of their more stationary 
neighbours. Things were in this position when Qushtasp or his 
father overthrew the Median power, and founded the dynasty of 
the Aclicemenids. About this time appeared «n inhaoitant of 
Bbages, or Rai, a Median city, where, we know from the Book 
of Tohiit a Jewish settlement was formed after the captivity 
(p<^}ariy dated 5S7 B.C.). His name was Spitama, and he obtain¬ 
ed the co-operation of the new dynasty. He accordingly took up 
the Breviary of ^e Zoroasters, or Magian priests, and edited it, 
with additions in the form afterwards known as Zend-Avesta (or 
rather Aveata-Z/end) meani^ “Text and Comment,” which 
h^ta6 the scriptures of the l^ate Church of the day in Persia* 
P'mdtng that the unpopular Bactrian nomads clung to 4he wori|h^{f 


• Only 5,200 ft. high, mJ2*E. Long, and 36° hf. bat^ 
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'of Indra and the other elemental Devas^ he regarded these powers 
.much as Luther may have regarded the i^ints of the Homan Church 
two thcfusand years later, 6rst as respectable but superfluous 
intervenors betjween mau. and his Maker (for the Supreme Being 
of Spitama ‘was the Ahura. Mazda, “ Creative Deity”), ana 
latterly as demons to be exorcised without compromise. And 
Haug gives a formula for the use of people disposed to renounce 
the Devas and all «thelr works which shows that th6*new faith 
was of a most aggressive character. (Ssaaya, &c., p. 163). Dr. 
Baug puts Spitama's birth as high as 1200 but admits 

that the Avesta^ in its collected form, did not exist tilh 450-850 
B.C. ** Zoroaster” is merely a title, so that to seek for the “ age 
of Zoroaster’^ is like seeking for the age of “Pharaoh,” or <>f 
** The Pope.” 

£r.-*-The following is the description recorded by the lamented 
,Hay ward of the physical appearance of these races 

“The inhabitants of Dardistan, in .which ma^r be included 
Qllgit, Chilas-Hanza, Kagar, Dilaii, and Upper Chitrdl, are a flne, 
good-looking, athletic race, and the diflerence is at once perceived 
on crossing the Indus.” {We have already seen Lassen’s view 
of the ethnic frontier.] “ Light and dark-brown hair, with grey, 
hazel, and often blue eyes, are seen. The women have a more 
English cast of countenance than any I have yet seen in Asia* 
Black hair is the exception amongst them, light-brown locks 
prevailing. The country, such as is under oultTvatiou, is fertile 
and productive; but the populs^ion is scanty.” /Letter to Colonel 
Ghtymra, dated “between Qilgit and Yassin, l7tff February 
1870). In another letter, dat^ a few weeks later, the Ul-fatea 
adventurer, espousing the cause of the canton of Yassin,.where 
he was soon to fall a victim, drew attentiondo certain atrocities 
alleged to have been committed by the Kashmiris at the expense 
of the Dards. The English public must, he said, remember that 
these people were not^* niggers,” but “ descended from ancestors 
of the true^Aryan stock," and their women “have eyes apd' 
tresses of the same hues as our own wives and children” 



Aet. VI,—THE POOB. 

I N -cQiaiitnes lymg to the West of Palestine, the cradle 61 
Christianity, hefoie the teachings of the Naearene had bch 
gun to influence the people of the West, Celts, Teutons and Slave 
and the descendants of these races, while either retaining, in more 
or lose simpUoity, the original Aryan beliefs of their race, or 
rearing a new atrnoiure of faith, with numerous deities and multi- 
tudinous oeremOoies, and developing a high form of civilisation like 
that of GreeC| and Borne, were diaracterised by a ferocity and 
an Utter disregard of haman life and human sunering that to 
modern civiliaation seems appalling. Down even to the lapse 
of the middle ages, which brings us to the verge of the Befbrma- 
tion, society tms divided into two unequal classes^ those who« 
ruled and daoSe who served ^ those who owned slaves, bondsmen, 
eerfs, villeiHs, and those who were slaves. To the latter class 
belonged the great mass of men, who received such care and 
4tttentioD from thmr masters as the labouring ox does from its ignO* 
mnt owner. All the peoples and nations of antiquity, whether 
in the floater the West,.whose religtous systems had got beyond 
mere fr^^dsm, included atinsgiving as an integral part of their 
fiutfas. Whatever laws or customs were in existence amongst 
^oae early peoples in the West at least, it was only by excep¬ 
tion that the slaves enoy^ their benefit. They had reference 
Cnly to freemm who had in any way lost their possessioua Thd 
most usual procedure^ however was, for some m his less unfor* 
thnate brother freemen to lay hold of his person, and those of 
hit wives and chfldrea, and by enslaving them, relieve himself 
from the burden of their support. Amongst the Hebrews there 
Was no ouch thing as a Hebrew slave. A servant, a dependent^, 
Im mi^t be, Imt tbe year of jubilee*brought to every son 
Israoi, ihrooghottl the dewisb border, frecdqm Ana bit 
family, inheritance. The tbeoeratie eleraent in the Jewish 
polity tnade such an arrangement possible, and we have, in ^s 
nrotlimhood and equality of the Hebrews, probably, the oarUeet 
bisteric germ, of every sodialistic and oommnnistic s^eme for the 
fecoostniction of ffreiety that baa fonned^itself in the brain of man. 

It was «nd Is among Western peoples only Urat almsgiving 
hm been treated sh a matter ^of State policy. In the East, 
whether amongst Hindus, Buddhists, or Muhamadansi 
and a very essential part, of religion. In Greece^ the. 
lian Senate decreed that the children of those who had 


m battle should be suppotted up to their eighteenth y^ 
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and then sent into the world. In the demoeratie States of Greece 
‘there were what have been called embrjo friendly societies, out of 
whose funds impoverished freemen were as^ted. The methods 
by which the Bomans soegbt to limit the increase of poverty wero 
of two kinds : 1st. Grain was distributed at reduced prices and ulti* 
mately gratuitously; 2nd. The amount of,land a Boman citiaen 
might possess was limited; all over that amount was taken from 
him and given to thoSe who had none. Regarding the wisdom of 
these enactments even their own writers were at variance. So- 
far as they went, they may have been good and wise arrangements, 
as trbey^tnet, in some measure, the exigencies of disastrous battle^ 
plaguo," or famine. Before the influences of Ghsistiauity began 
to make themselves apparent among the people of Europe, tbe 
condition of the majority was a hard and hapless (me~-'iihfed« 
ilhclad, swept off *by famine and pestilence, and subjected to the 
«icruene8t usage. The dawning light, of which Christianity wae 
the .fully risen sun^ was gradually deepening in intensity in the 
ethical systems of tbe best phibsopl^rs of the Greco*Latin 
race. Seneca, during the reign of Nerov enunciated the existence 
of a bond of brotherhood between master and slave which 
nothing could sever. Nero, Antonine, and Adrian legislated fat 
tbe slaves, took the power of life and death from their masters, 
forbade their mutilation or employment as gladiators, pre^ 
vented their exposure on an island in the Tiber when old and 
inSrm—where they were left to die—and appointed officers to re¬ 
ceive their compkints. (Lecky, History m BationaUsm, page 
i&7, VoU 11.) In tracing some of the consequences of the impact, 
of Christianity on European civilisation, we shall mainly follow* 
though somewhat briefly, the admirable exposition of Ledry* 

As soon as Christianity began to make itself felt in a comma-: 
nity, the equality of ail men in the right of God gradually took' 
root, and grew in strength. Laws for the protection of slaves were, 
revive<i or enacted, and*emancipation became common. Many o^ 
the monasteries contained freed slaves, who used their infloeuce iO; 
obtain the freedom of their fellows. The liberation of a slave was 
regarde<l as a work of devotion; the most sacred day and the, 
holiest place were chosen for the act of manumission; and thus, 
slavery was merged in serfdom. Charitable institutions, before^ 
the advent of Christ, were unknown. There wifi no public refuge, 
for the sick or destitute; infanticide was not regmdea as a crime.; 
Both Plato and Aristotle considered it expedient in tbe case oC. 
. deformed children. It was no unusuri thing for orfdians to be. 
brought flp for tbe avowed purpose of prostitution; and some: 
of the speciacukr shows of the church, as well as tbe punisbnmts^ 
inflicted on heretics, were characterised by a brutar indifference . 
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to haman suffemg. At a very early i>erlod in the 
of Christianity the hospital and the refuge for the destitut^^ end the 
fitraoger made thi^r appearance; and the epitaphs of the Catacombs 
hear ample evidence to the fact, that numerous toundlings were 
fiupported by Christian charity. When it became the dominant 
religion of a country,'the protection of infants was ohe of the first 
changes manifested in its laws. The ravages uj^de by war and famine 
were met by a', benevolence the most lavish. is scandalous/' 
says Julian/ ** that the Qaliimans should support the deatituth, not 
only Of their owil religion, but of ours.” In an age,” says Lecky, 
"when the government of force had brought about universal 
^ anaidiy, Christiaus taught the doctrine of passive obedience. In 

an age when unbridled luxury had produced unbridled corruption. 
<^they elevated voluntary poverty as a virtue: Jn an age when the 
**^faciHty of divorce had almost legalized polygamy, they pro- 
^claim^, with St. Jeromej that marriage peoples earth, virginity 

heaven.” 

The great work of reorgautzrag society in the West was accom^ 
pushed before the Eeformation. The bulk of the population of 
&uropewas emancipated between the eleventh and twelfth centuries 
though serfdom has scarcely yet disappeared. Hospitals, houses of 
fefuge, monastic institutions, with all their peculiar organisations for 
^e relief of the poor, the inculcation of the duty of honest work by 
the pracUcfd example of churchmen of all grades from the highest 
to the lowest-—Becket himself is said to have laboured in the 
bay-field^-«-*, the nursing of the siek, the teaching of the ignorant; 
and the founding of Universities, were all accomplished facts 
before the Beformation either in England or Germany. 

It^ is not, perhaps, so fashionable, now-a>days, ignorantly t6 
malign the ehuroh organisations of pre-Reformation times as it was 
before the study of History began to beat fruit in a calmer and 
more just estimate of the work of the^Christiau Church before 
the ^at ropturer^the first of a seeming endless series of ruptures 
ftdd schisms^-of the sixteenth centuiy. l!he immoralityi corrumion; 
IgnOranee^ superstitton, idolatry, and, not the least sin, the wealth of 
w clergy/hnve been favourite themes of reproach, denunciation; 
reVilmg and vituperation among Protestant communities for, at 
least; me last three hundred years; and it Is only now^ after threU 
centnriei: # the bitterest war of words tlie world has evef 
seen, that educated jpen, reared in Protestantism^ are looking with 
calm^nesfi and on the aroric aocoinplii^ed by the Church 

^ AntthBeforination days*. Religious fanaiios, of course, there wHl. 
the world's-end, who will continue to cry, ^‘^Can ^ny gcfod 
^t Of, Basaretb.'' In any view of'Whi^t Clwistiauity had 
i^ompshed ^ore* the RefortnOtioti; tnouastfo ifistitutione mus# 
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a prominent position. The actuating principles which gave 
vitality to the brotherhoods and sisterhoods of the Christian church, 
some me& may sneer at, and it is easy to point out defects in 
their organisatk>n; but this century has all the advantages of 
the experience of the past. If the men and women who composed^ 
them were ignorant, so were the times ; if they were immmral, so 
were the most chaste ; and if they were superstitious, so> were all 
men. The electric Elhock that passed tluough Christendom at the 
Reformation, shaking to its very foundations, and, in a majority 
of cases, utterly destroying, the organisation- of* centuries, after 
giving all due promioence to love of truth, desire for 'purity of 
doctrine, life, and manners, was traceable in no insignificant degree 
to a dominant and settled mistrust, if not hatred, manifested by the 
higher ranks of society against the church. The wealth it pos¬ 
sessed tras a standing temptation to the needy noble ; the influence 
it exercised en the side of the weak and oppressed* even in opposi¬ 
tion .to civic and kingly authorities, was a source of continual 
irritation, and its power had always been, on the whole, used for 
what were then believed to be the best interests of mankind, in 
opposition to what were declared to be the interests of individuals or 
sections of men, The spoliation of the church was the outcome 
of this mistrust and hatred, and there can, wo think, be no ques<' 
tion, that the great outburst of pauperism which was one of the 
characteristics of the wonderful sixteenth century, was in a large 
measure due to the auj^ression of the monasteries, whose estates 
were confiscated and parcelled out amongst the greedy and the needy 
tdols that worked the destruction^ of the only oiganisations then in 
existence to stem the tide of poverty. No one, we thiok, will 
maintain that the distribution of charity, as practised in the Church 
of pre-Reformation days, was always discriniiiSating, and a thing, 
to be perpetuated in every detail. There are, on the contrary, sound 
reasons for believing that the very means employed to lessen 
poverty, created a race of sturdy beggars who roamed the country, 
or settled on Church-lands, and were supported by alms till they 
died, and gave place to younger and more shameless mendicants, 
who, in turn, lived out tiieir drone life in full-fed laziness; This 
seems to be the result, more or leas distinctly marked, of every 
scheme ancient and modern, political and ecclesiastical that has ever 
been applied to lessen the ills of poverty. But, oh the suppression 
of the religious houses and the appropriation of church property 
by the nobility, the poor, deserving and undeserving alike, wens 
east adrift on their own resources, to wander the country in hungry 
Wnds, to take to evil ways, or to follow, in the train of menials an^ 
dependents, the fortunes of the gi'eat, while much of the energy 
that might Imve been expended in working out schemes of 

la 
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usefulness and helpfulness, was dissipated hj the leaders of the agd^ 
in profitless wrangling over the “ supremacy,” justification, tran-' 
substantiation, and other topics as far asunder as the breadth of 
the whole heaven from holy living and holy dying.* 

There is probably no country in the world where the political 
necessity of legisiati«g for the poor was admitted so early in its 
history, «nd so continuously acknowledged in its enactments, as 
in England. A survey of the Doomsday book of the Conqueror 
reveals the fact, that in all the counties of England the land was 
occupied^ by slaves or villeins who worked it for their owners, and 
were themselves incapacitated from holding property. They were 
in all respects as much the chattels of their masters as the 
crops they grew and the cattle they tended. The number of 
husbandmen and occupiers of land who could not be removed 
at pleasure was small indeed, compared with the herds of men 
who idled and laboured for their lords. The emaucipa4ion, brougbv 
about chiefly by the influence of the church, its own indiscrimate 
almsgiving, the rise of a commercial and industrial middle class, 
and other causes, resulted, among other things, in a large percentage 
of vagrancy, vagabondage and beggary, which long before the reign 
of the third Edward had become a serious evil in the State. By 
the 23, c., 7, 1349, of that monarch, it was declared illegal to give 
any thing to a beggar who was able to work ; and by 12, Eichard 
II., 1391, poor people were ordered to abide in the place of their 
birth. The statute of Richard II. was the first attempt to make 
any provision for the impotent poor. Henry VII., 1531, divided 
the poor into vagabonds and impotent. The latter were licen.sed 
to beg within certain districts, their names registered and certified 
at quarter sessions ; and all found without a license were imprison¬ 
ed, put in the Stocks, and fed on bread and water. Vagabonds 
were flogged at the cartes tail, and sent to the place of their birth ; 
this was in reality a system of authorized begging. Five years 
afterwards, Hemy Vill., 1531, there is" the first allusion to a 
Regular rate. The chief officer was to cause alms*to be collect- 
>ed, so that none might go abegging. The collections were made 
on Sundays and holidays. If vagrants had already been whipped, 
they were to be whipped again and have the upper part of 
thetr ears cut off. Edward VI. decreed that all who refused to 
work, cmd remained idle three days, were to be branded on the 
breast with the letter V (vagrant); and adjudged the slave, for 
two years, of whoever inforiped against them. Slave vagrants 
were to be fed on bread and water, and made to work bjj 
withholding food, by beating, and by chaining. If he abscond¬ 
ed for fovtrteen days, he became a slave for life} a second 
vDPence wsis punished by death as a felon. One can scarcely 
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realise that such an act was passed io England towards the close 
jof the sixteenth century, the most famous in some respects in 
English history, under the rule of a monarch whom some men 
call the saintly,Edward, and others, more bluntly, “ the tiger cub." 
The 43rd Elizabeth, 1601, concentrated in one Act all the others, 
appointed overseers of the poor, authorised the erection of poor- 
houses, and taxed householders in order to raise a poor rate. The 
2Dd Charles I., made the poor laws almost what we hitve them. 
1691, the 3rd William and Mary, relates chiefly to settlement. 
George 1., 1723, established indoor relief, and introduced the 
workhouse-system. In the year 1796 the poor rates amounted 
to a million and a half; and for the twenty years before that date 
they averaged eight millions. In 1817 a commission of the House 
of Commons stated that, unless checked, the system of assessments 
would swallow up the profits of the land. The Poor Law Amend- 
/nent Act, 4^and 5, William IV., 1834, instituted the “ poor law 
commissioners." These were superseded by '‘The Commissioners for 
administrating the laws for the relief of the poor in England, 
Victoria 1847," and two years afterwards the commissioners were 
named the " Poor Law Board." Ireland had its first Poor Law Act 
in the July of 1838, and in Scotland the relief of the poor is 
regulated by 8 and 9 Victoria, 1845, and subsequent Acts. 

From the foregoing summary of Acts, it will, we hope, he ap¬ 
parent that if the poor in England are not cared for, it is not for want 
of legislation. The state of things revealed by the Commission of 
1837 was most deplorable. The independence and morality of the 
labouring poor in many parts of the country had all thit become 
extinct; and the relief given by the poor rates found favour with 
land-owners, farmers, and others, who reduced their rates of wages 
as relief from the rates increased. The Indiistrial Schools Act'* 
of 1867, one of the most important legislative enactments, 
probably, since the Reformation, helps materially to dry up at its 
source vagabondage, vagjfancy, pauperism, and crime. The Indus- 
tial Schools Act provides that ail children of either sex, who 
are orphans,** or without visible guardians, or who are unmanage¬ 
able, and in a fair way of entering on a life of vagabondap^ and 
crime, may be brought before a magistrate and placed in an 
Industrial School for a term of years, and the parents or guardians 
compelled to help to support them. The weak point of the Act 
seems to us to be, that it turns the children out at the age of 15, 
leaving them in many cases, notwithstanding tb£ supervision of the 
Industrial School Stafii to fall tf prey to the evil courses of theif 
‘immoral gS^^irroundings. This Act completes the list of civil 
enactments for the poor in Britain down to the present day. 

If we turn to the church, and endeavour to estimate what it 
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has effected for the ^or since the Reformation, either fn Britain 
or the Continent of Europe, the computation will be an easy» and, 
we venture to think, a disappohiting, one. The straggle which began 
at the Reformation between Prmacy and Puritanism in England, 
and between Prelacy and Presbyterianism and Dissent iu Scotland, 
and which'has been continued with more or less virulence to our own 
days, seetpa to have absorbed most of the energies, botdi of Church 
and Dissent. From the Reformation dowh to the beginning 
of the present century there is a dead level, a barren desert of 
little else than rdligious polemics, with a few oases here and there, 
marked by nuch names as those of Andrewes, Banyan, White- 
field, Wesley, il^ewton, Chalmers, and that'band of men Whose purity 
of life and high ideas have elevated the whole tone of Christian 
thought and action in Britain, America and the Colonies in the 
** Oxford movement.’* In Scotland, upo to the Ifeign of the fourth 
William, the Church opiate collections and poor-box wore the onl^ 
attempt at poor relief made by the Church. In Britain the smalt 
balance of wealth that escaped the mvages of the Reformation, 
available for poor relief purposes, went little beyond distributing 
bread on Sundays and holidays, and clothing at’less frequent times. 
With the exception, then, of the Church doles and a few Dorcas 
societies, contemptibly inadequate to work any real improvement, 
the Church has literally done nothing mther to grapple with poverty, 
or lessen its evils. 'Of Church building and sermon preaching there 
has been enough, and to spare; but the student of Church history 
and Ohurgh enterprise during the last three hundred years will 
fail to light on any well-thought out and energetically worked 
scheme put in operation, and consistently developed, which has 
either adequately attempted to lessen the ills of poverty, or ever 
risen higher than the tegions of mere talk. There are exceptions, 
of course, and Dr. Chalmers* organisation and working of the 
parish of St John, including, as It did, at that time, the lowest 
imd most poverty-stricken quarters of thb city of Olasgow, is a 
hotable one. Chalmers woriked his parish splendidly with a band 
of helpers almost entirely voluntary, and from the Church doot 
collections he liras able to support the entire poor of the parish 
Without the n^ of a single penny of poor ratea When the 
moving efdrit of the ^reat Scotchman that presided over it, passed 
aivay, m Memefbank into inBignificance. The Church of England 
|ioii®eflsiott of ah ‘Order of Deacons,** and other secUons of the 
l^tei^nt Ohuri^* have officers who are supposed to have a 
specif bkre of the poor in their localiti^j but,, amongst dissehtiog, 
bodies at. least, their attention is m much taken upawith such* 
matters'fiSdhuri^ repairs,. Church debts, mhiisteria salary, and 

of the Hottmitois and others, that the poos 
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of their own Chtirch, and, ceitainly the poor jn their own immediate 
ficinity, would not feel that the mainstay had pailed from their 
lives, if these Church officers and the Church (organisation they 
represen t, ceased to exist With individual acts of l^nevolence and 
munificence we are not at present -concerned ; these are numerous 
and praise^vorthy in all sections of society ai^d the Church ; but 
there is no great scheme in any of the Churches of the •Reform¬ 
ation at all worthy or that -common Christianity whicli they all 
^ofess to revere. The splendid sums that are yearly contributed 
for Church extension, missionaiy and other objects, are probably 
usefully expended, but who that knows the squalor and the vice, the 
preventible disease and death, and the poverty-stijcken wretches 
who swarm in the immechate vicinity of many Christian Churches in 
every city and town of Britain and the world, may not long for a 
resurrection of the tt'uth, *‘JEie that provideth not for his own, 
d^pecially tlu>8e of his own household, hath denied the faith, and 
is wors^ than an infideV* Every instrument, civil and eoclesiasti- 
eah for the relief of the poor has again an(i again broken down, 
and proved itself shamelessly inadequate to meet any of the 
ordinary periodic emergencies which war, dull trade, or an 
epidemic are sure to occasion. To organise a,rural parish, or a 
district of a large city, and care for the bodies, as well 

as the souls, of its inhabitants, seems utterly beyond the 

ability of the bulk of the clergy of ail denominations. Any 
organisation set agoing by the Protestant Reformed Churches 
cannot, in the nature of things, have any existence nfiher than 

a* very sickly and feeble one. The men and women employed 

have, as a rule, their own living to earn; and they are in the 

midst of the full bustle of the activities of life on behalf of them¬ 
selves and their own families. JiJany of thetfl would be serving 
Qod and their generation better by staying at home and minding 
their own concerns. They can, at the best, give only the tail end 
of a too brief leisure Snatched from the im{^rative duties of 
their own peKSonal affairs, to that which deserves and denfiands 
the closest and most painstaking care and the most systematic 
labour. We estimate very highly, and hold in much respect, the 
unrequited labour of those voluntary workers who may be found 
in almost every congregation of Christians, who give what 
is better than money, their time and personal*influence, to aid' 
thbse least, able to help themselves; but the sweet vision'* 
of the future is yet very far o^, when Clft'istian sects shall' 
forget wrangling and strife and mutual proselytising, and shair^ 
'ot^nize add officer each its own district in all thet great cities' 
^ the world, and wherever else ignorance, poverty, disease^ 
and prime are bred and nurtured; and in unity and eoncord, each' 
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with the other, labour to build up healthful bodies, well instruct¬ 
ed minds, habits of thrift, forethought, prudence, self-helpfulness^ 
and all else that lie so very near the root of individual, family 
and social happiness and wellbeing, and that ar% the broad and 
sure foundations on which may be built all that constitutes a 
pe^le’s greatness and a nation’s stability. 

Christianity is, in ^me of its aspects, but a higher idealising 
and furClier development of the brotherhood, the almsgiving, the 
charity, and the equality which so distinctly marked theocratic 
Judaism; and .which both Christianity and Judaism possess, 
in a more or less marked degree, in common with the ancient 
religions of the E*ist. The things of God, as opposed to the things 
of Caesar, brotherhood and socialism, as opposed to imperialisin 
and egotism, have distinctly characterised Christianity from its 
earliest days. The picture we have of the primitive Church in 
apostolic times is that of a socialistic community, selling posses-, 
sions and goods, and parting them to all men, as every man had 
need ; having all things in common, “neither was there any among 
them that lacked.” This dream of socialism and common equa¬ 
lity, the earliest historic germ of which, as we have said, lies so 
far away in Judaism, has been a most important factor in the 
history of the peoples of the West; and, in these modern days, in 
France, in Germany, in Russia, and in America, it has almost 
entirely disassociated itself from Christianity, and adopted the gross 
materialism of the Free lovers, or striven after the attainment 
of a Celestial Utopia here on earth, by the inculcating of a phi¬ 
losophic idealism and the planting of communities to work a social 
reformation, snch as those of Saint^Simonism, Fourierism, Com¬ 
munism, and t^at on the shores of Lake Erie in the village of 
Btoctqn, Ohantangna country, State of New York, founded by the 
Rev. Thomas Lake Harris and Mr. Lawrence Oliphaut. The 
efforts that have been made outside State polity and ecclesiasticism 
to equalise the distribution of w^lth, and thus make poverty and 
■^ant impossible, and to build up a new social order of things, have 
been neither few nor insignificant. In England, during the reign 
of the second Charles, John Bellers published and advocated, by 
petitioning the Lords and Commons and by appeals to the public, 
«< ProiK^ls for raising a CoUedge of Industry of all useful trades 
and husbandry wkh profit for the rich, a plentiful living for the poor 
and a good i^ucation for youth.*' To the Lords and Commons 
John Bellem say«<—** Tho cries and miseries of some, and idle- 
** n<^ and lewdneas of othem of the poor, and the cnarge the 
^‘pation is at for them being great, both encourage me present' 
<‘ you with some proposals of embodying the poor so together that 

^ made of equal value to money , (by ^raisipg 
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a pleutifal supply of all conveniences of life.)” Bellers’ Colleg& 
0 / Industry was simply a joint-stock company, shares <^25 eaohr, 
capital A8,000 to purchase and stock land and build house and 
trorkshop accommodation for three hundred tradesmen. The com-^ 
munity were to live in common, and produce all they required. 
The labour of two hundred was deemed sufficient for this ; and 
whatever might be produced by the other hundred was clear 
profit, to be divided* among the shareholders. We are unable to 
say what fate befell Bellers’ proposals” in his own day, but his 
scheme seems to have commended itself to Bobert*Dale Owen, who 
reprinted John Bellers' tract in 1817, along with his ox^ix “New 
Views of Societyand one of Owen’s three sons wa,s, some years 
ago, in one of the Western States of America, an active worker 
and leader in a socialistic community which endeavoured to cany 
out some at least of* Bellers* ideas and to improve on the successful 
^periment ef New Lanark, with which Owen's name is so iuti- 
mately associated. 

Co-operation, not its mere make believe, joint-stockism, but co¬ 
operation with the lofty aims of the Rochdale Pioneers and their 
successors, has, within the last fifty years, added materially to the 
comfort and savings and advancement of the poorer classes in every 
village and town in Britain, and it has yet before it a large field of 
usefulness. The future historian of this century who follows the 
rise and progress of co-operation, will find in John Jacob Holyoak’s 
** History of Co-operation** and in the pages of the ** Co-Operative 
News** and other journals, a record more or less complete o^one of the 
^eafest social movements begun and carried on by the labouring 
people of England themselves, which it seems to us, forms one of the 
distinctive features of the social history of the people of this age. 
But, after all that has been and that is, clubs, frilkidly societies, sav¬ 
ings banks, poor laws, church doles, socialism, communism, co-oper¬ 
ation and whajbever else maybe, Poverty, like a shadow, follows mau 
wherever he goes. It is db needful to day for society and individuals 
to fight downj^be ills of poverty, as it was in the long past, when the 
religions of the East and the West incorporated aimsgiviug as a 
duty to be practised by all men who hoped hereafter to see the 
joys of Heaven. It is as needful now as when Sakyamuni 
fied from his regal surroundings, donned the ochre-hued dress of 
the pauper, and, with alms bowl and staff ih band, traversed 
the plains of India and lingered in its villages ; even more needful 
now than when the unknown and despised* Nazarene toiled in 
the carpenter's workshop and maae himself the friend of the poor. 

One of4be great problems to which civilisation, year by y^ar, 
is belug brought nearer and more near is, how to dqal more or 
less effectively with that mass of poverty, the fruitful source of 
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much suffeHn^, disease, vice aud crime, which every eivSlised natlow 
finds, in greater or less abundance, in the very centres of its ooat- 
niercial and industrial enterprise? The evil seems to gro^, rather 
than to lessen. Splendid sums of money are yearly cast into 
this modern morass, with but intermittent diminution of the 
evil. In England, as we have noted,, the legislature has framed 
enactmej^ts for its cott-trol, from tl>e time of t^ third Edward to 
the reign of Victoria; the church has grappled with it and been 
Wffled; philantfaprophy has put forth the noblest e£R>rts for its 
amelioration, and modern political economists and sociologists 
who can*' tell to a nicety how it all comes about, have little 
better to of^r Jfor its solution than the Malthusian doctrine of 
the principles m population, a doctrine which, in effect, points out 
the extreme importance of controlling the increase of population^ 
eomparing the natural ratio of its increase with the ^natural 
ratio of the increase of capital. On this point, prpbably, «Fohn 
Stirart Mill ia the most outspoken of all who have written on it 
*.* Poverty,” he says (•* Principles of Political Economy,” page 22#*), 
like most social evils, exists because men follow their brute instinots 
without due consideration/’... Religion morality and statesman- 
** ship have vied with each other in incitements to marriage, and to 
*^'tbe multiplication of the species, so it be but in wedlock*'.... 
“ While a man who is intemperate in driok, is discountenanced and 
** despised by all who profess to be moral people, it is one of the 
** chief grounds made use of in appeals to t^ benevolent, that 
** the applicant has a large family and is anal^ to maintain them*'; 
and, in a i^otnote to the same page, Mill says, ** Little improvement 
** can be expected in morality until the {uroducing large families 
** is regarded with the same feeling as drunkenness or any other 
phyincal excess. «But while tlie aristocracy and the clergy are 
" foremost to set the example of this kind of incontinence, what 
can be expected from the poor f* McCutiocb argues to the same 
effect (see page **tt is obvious ansd certain, that, if the 

^*4iatural tendency of population to increase, in counties advanced 
''in the career of civilisation, and where t^re is, in consequence^ 
** a considerable increased difficulty of providing supjdies of fomi, 
** be not checked by the prevalence of moral restraint, or by the 
** ju'udence and forethought of the people, it musf be checked by 
**tbe prevalence of vice, misery and famine.,, Unless the passions 
are m 0 derated,:and a proportional check given to the increase d 
" population^ ^ s^ndard of human subsistence will npt only lie 
** reduced io the lowest assignabfe limits, but famine and pestilenee 
"willJw, perpetually at work to relieve t^ population oi wretcheSr* 
only, to be starved,” It appears to .us that the arguments 
d »i8C|ondi, Malthus, McCulloch^ Mill and others that might be 
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.enumerated, unfold the originating cause of the ills of poverty and 
strike atits very root j but who shall say what gt'eatet evils, physical, 
moral, social and national, might follow from restriction of popu¬ 
lation, and what legislature could be sufficiently well informed 
to be prepared to regulate by enactments the ratio between 
population and subsistence ? Men who bring Into the woijd beings 
whom they can neither educate nor provide for, and who must 
inevitably live a bitter life of pinching want, drudgery, disease and 
STjflfering, are not by any means benefactors of mankind ; are, in 
their struggles with poverty, not less worthy of reproba^on than 
of commiseration; and, until this crime of heaping wijetchedness, and 
misery, and more or less lifelong suffering, on children brought 
into the world to pine, and wither, and suffer, to take to evil courses 
and become burdens»on society, is vigorously denounced from the 
ptilpit and t^e press, and regarded as a moral wrong and a great 
wickedness, mankind in all ranks of society will put little restraints 
on themselves, and wretches will be born to struggle and jostle 
each other out of existence, to suffer and to dia So far as the clergy 
are concerned, a new generation must arise, who can practise, 
well as preach, this Malthusian evangel. Beyond this, we fear, it is 
Utopian to hope for anything more definite from the law of 
population and suhsiftence ; but even this advocacy of continence 
in th^ married state, within the bounds of reason an^ common sense, 
would be a clear gain to society and to individuals *, would add 
materially to the happiness, and comfort, and welUbeingjif many ; 
afid would wipe out much poverty and its attendant train of evils. 

Political economists are, in the main, loud in their denunciations 
of the mischief of charity, voluntary or legal; and it is beyond 
doubt that legal and voluntary charity, injudiciously or heedlessly 
administered, has created evils of no common order; has 
blunted, or altogether destroyed, the feeling of shame at receiving 
alms ; tends to raise up« class of professional beggars, skilled in 
every wile to extract alms in money or kind, and has all b»t 
wiped out, from among large sections of the labouring poor, any 
desire to provide for the future,—they say the parish will care for 
us,—has, in short, in many cases carried away that sturdy indepen¬ 
dence which would content itself with the scantiest fare and the 
hardiest lot, rather than he recipients of a charitiy dole. In order 
te change the habits of the less intelligent lower ranks of society, 
J.' S. Mill advocated a two-fold action, on thehr intelligence and 
their poverty, by means of an eflfeqtive system of national educa¬ 
tion, and sa combination of devices, emigrations and the creation 
of peasant proprietors, that would destroy poverty for, one whole 
geheration^ 

To raise the entire body of the labouring poor to a state 

• 19 
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of comparative comfort, and keep tiiein there till a new generation, 
should rise, witli an education and with tastes and halhts suffi¬ 
ciently strong to retain their position of comfort,,, and transmit 
them unimpaired, if not improved, to succeeding generations, is a 
dream not easily realised. A national scheme of education, the 
cultivation of comiribn sense and sound judgments on the cir¬ 
cumstances by which individuals and society find themselves 
surrounded, an<i -the tendencies of their actions j the creation, in 
short, of caution, forethought, prudence and thrift, combined with a 
steady of youthful emigrants to thinly peopled lands, 

would aid, and have, no doubt already aided to advance considerably 
the material prosperity of the population of densely peopled lands ; 
but, after all, in Britain as elsewhere, the ratio of population and 
food supply shows no tendency to adjust itself, or be adjusted. 
The emotions, feelings, and appetites cannot be legislated fow 
Population increases; wages tend to a point below which it is 
not possible to sustain strength for labour; emigration helps 
to lessen the supply ; war, famine and pestilence at intervals sweep 
off a greater or lesser fraction of the population ; so, with longer 
or shorter intervals between increase and diminution of population, 
and with more or less severity, tiie struggle for existence, the battle 
between life and death, goes on. The solution of the problem of 
poverty is yet in the future, how distant a future, who shall say ? 

Here, in India, with a climate and soil so luxuriant that it is 
possible to sustain life and a low type of health on a lass sum 
than almost anywhere else in the world, the tendency of popula?- 
tion, fostered by early marriage, is ever towards increase. The 
only outlet for surplus population is in the clearing of jungle, the 
spread of planting^enterprise, railways, and other public works, and 
whatever may beatbsorbed in the development of commercial and 
industrial effort. Some of the great natural checks on increase 
of population have been removed since India has passed under the 
Bule of England. War between native States and princes is at an 
end ; dacoity has been put down; sati and infanticide have been 
•aliolished, and the loss of human life in the war between man 
and the lower animals has been considerably diminished, so that 
the mtio of the increase of jpopulation is probably greater than at 
aby time ip the lustory of the people of India. The natural 
lesult of this great increase of a population, a large section of 
which are utterly destitute of savings, and have nothing between 
thciU and starvation but the safe gathering of a few crops which 
ate subject to destruction either by insects, flood, or drought^, is* 
at intervals, famine, more or less widespread, sweeps the land; 
)#U(l pyep the loss of life from famine is being materially lessened 
irtigation, public works and' tha ready pbilunthrophy of England 
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and h'er colonies, thus, stili fut liier augmenting the possibility of 
^ increase in population and whatever evils may arise from this cause. 
So prominent and certain a factor has the outlay on account of 
famine become in the expenditure of the Government of India, that, 
two years ago* it was deemed expedient to impose an additional 
tax on the already heavily taxed Indian people, to create what 
was called a famine insurance fund; and the present administration 
has avowed that it^ has become necessary to set aside for this 
purpose alone a yearly sum of between one and two millions. 
We venture to think, beating in mind the total removal of some of 
the natural checks to population and the considel:able diminution 
in severity of others, that this sum, taking one year wit£ another, 
will have to be largely increased rather than diminished. It should 
be borne in mind that there is no great scheme, either of emigration 
or of colonisation, ^ present possible for the people of India. Apart 
^rom the natural timidity of the Hindoos and their caste prejudices, 

' their race characteristic has always been that they have accepted 
the* rule of successive conquerors; the natives of India cannot 
extend their borders, unless at the expense of other races. The 
history of British colonisation, from Raleigh’s day to the present, 
indeed, the history of mankind in all ages and countries, has been 
a history of conflict between unequally matciied races. In North 
America the wigwams of the red mau have disappeared, and in 
their place have risen the cities of a great Republic. In Tasma¬ 
nia the last aborigiue has died out, and in Australia and New 
Zealand the native races are slowly vanishing, their vitality 
capped by the vices of civilisation. It would be unwiise to fore¬ 
cast wbat influence' and results centuries of English rule, ex¬ 
ample, education, thought and enterprise may effect on the 
people of India; and how far these may be effectual in pro¬ 
ducing such features in their character as will, in the end, 
leave them the dominant race in Asia. However possible or 
impossible this may qp, at present there is no outlet, either in 
colonisation or in a great scheme of ^migration, that will in any 
degree sensibly relieve the evils incident to a people who are 
too numerous for the standard of living to be other than a very 
low one ; and a large fraction of whom, even in years of plenty 
and prosperity, are able to do little more than exist. These 
are some of the conditions which, it seems ^to us, render it 
imminently probable that a considerable amount of suffering, 
disease and death will henceforth be apparent at an earlier stage 
in times of scarcity and famine than has been tbe case in the past; 
and that, while famines may be rendered shorter in duration, 
iSoy wilfbe no less sharp and more destructive. 

There are no poor laws in India ; but there is scarcely a thresh- 
iug-flpor in the land where a handful of tlie newly thrashed grain 
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is not set aside for the poor \ and there is hardly a village which does 
not contain the hut of some poor creature who owes much to the 
kindly helpfulness of neighbours. As we have said, almsgiving* 
has occupied a very high place in the religions of the people in 
all ages of their history, and the lavish distribution *of alms in the 
form of money, food and material for clothing, at marriages, festi* 
vals and poojaha, hasiiin Western minds, conjured up many a dream 
of Eastelli splendour and munificence. It is ngt easy to estimate the 
sums for religious and charitable endowments, in all parts of India, 
that have been bequeathed by the faithful to support in ornate state 
and dignity the rehgion of their fathers, and to perpetuate the name 
and virtues of the faithful departed. In all these endowments the 
poor have a shtfre unquestionably;; but in many cases these endow- 
xnents, and^^the offerings of the threshing floor, have been perverted 
by unscrupulous Brahmins to perpetuate their o^n and their families’ 
comfort and ease, rather than maintain the pomp and oircumstaneg 
of religious worship, and the tending of the poor. * 

The family system of the people is wholly unlike its counterpart in 
the West. A Hindoo household consists of the families of biothm» 
and cousins and other relations, all dwelling together In one bouse, 
having their own apartments and each a share in the family .property, 
which is usually managed by the head of the family, on whom de¬ 
volves the duty of supporting a crowd of dependents of both sexes 
and, in poojahs, and festivals, and marriage festivities, and gifts to 
the poor, maintaining, as far as the joint means will admit, the 
traditional munificence of the family: in Calcutta, and prbhahly in 
many othcft large towns, there are households of this sort numbering 
several l^ndreds. At a marriage of a native gentleman of some 
position, it is no unusual thing for crowds of beggars to assemble, 
and'in their strugg;|p for alms, trample some of the weaker to 
death. The position of the poor in India to day thus presents a 
pretty close analogy to the condition of affairs in medimval Europe, 
with a poorer populace, and an almsgivug, as indiscriminate axul 
more spasmodic. 

*The charity organisation societies which have dbne so much 
in the cities of America and England to put down professional beg¬ 
ging, and to discriminate between the needy and the greedy, the 
deserving and the undeserving, are applicable only to the larger 
cities bf hudia, att^ji there they would work immense good in help¬ 
ing the reailjr destitute and punishing the professional loafer. In 
rural India the traditionary institutions of the people, ^if village 
system, the threshing fSoor offerings, the money lender, the profuse 
almsgiving, and in many cases, the costly and ruinous display* 
of a wealth, that seemingly is, but is not, at family, Wiul md 
: religious fetftivhls and gatherings, should not, it seems to us, be 
rudol| interfered with, it is only by a slow process of education, 
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carried on for generations, that the evils inherent in the in- 
iierited institutions of a people, will ^cadually fade out; and the 
philantbTophy or the legislation that would injudiciously has¬ 
ten this natural decay of evil and growth of good, will either dash 
itself into foana^ “ white as carded wool,” against the prejudices, the 
traditionary institutions, and the race characteristics of the people; 
or shatter in pieces, and lay in ruins, an eastern civilisation, a re¬ 
ligion and a race, whose mission it may be to carry the triumphs of 
peace, industry, commerce and brotherhood to the people of Asia. 
On the other hand it is neither wise nor statesmanlike to nurture and 
perpetuate the evils of the past or the follies and anomalies of the 
present The extravagant, and in many cavses, ruinous expendi¬ 
ture at*marriage festivities, ought to be controlled and curtailed, the 
abuses in the administration of religious and charitable endowments 
unsparingly condenj^ued and wisely reformed, and facilities provided 
find encouragement offered for thrift, prudence and enterprise. 

We are ndt alone in condemning the licence tax of Strachey 
notoriety. It was a crude measure, cruelly oppressive in its inci¬ 
dence, hastily adopted, speedily modified, and plausibly imposed 
for an avowed purpose which it never served, however well it served 
the purposes of men who seemingly gave to party what should 
ungrudgingly have been given to India. * The tax for a famine 
insurance fund, if it was necessary and politic to impose a tax of 
this nature should, in our estimation, have been laid on all the people 
of India from the highest to the lowest, who, by contracting marri¬ 
age, add to the possibility of the increase of population. Whether 
or not a tax of this sort, proportionate to the social position, and the 
amount of money expended on marriage festivities, and the tawdry 
and ostentatious display, and profuse almsgiving, of the forties 
concerned, would tend to curtail something of this lavkh expendi¬ 
ture, or act as a deterrent cm marriage, and the eousequeot 
increase of population, this at least is clear, that a substantial 
addition would be mij^le to the imperial Exchequer from which 
the periodic expenditure on account of famine, or some pajt 
of it, mighi? be defrayed. It is a tax that, in the majority 
of cases, would occur once only in a lifetime; and in the 
present financial condition of India it might not be altogether 
unworthy of the consideration of the Government. 

There are two measures that, it seems to us, might easily be intro¬ 
duced into India, and worked to the great advantage of the people, 
and to the building up of prudence, thrift, and forethought, in large 
sections of society where they aie little practised. These are la 
* system of Pose Office Savings Banks, and a system of Government 
A^urandl and Annuities in connection with the Post Office, as 
these already exist in Britain. Adaptefl to meet thelrequiremeuts 
of the rural population of India, tiiey would, we venture to 
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think, prove great blessings, to the people of India. This is not 
the first occasion in the history of this Review, that a system 
of Government Assurance for natives has been suggested ami 
advocated, (See Vol. LVIII., Article IX., page 136); and in the 
January number, 1879, of The Nineteentk Century the whole 
subject of national assurance has been ably discussed. All that, on 
the present occasion,!^ we venture to suggest is, that Post Office Sav¬ 
ings Bahks, and Government Assurance and^Aunuities, as already 
in active operation in England, should be fairly tried in India, and 
means taken to acquaint the rural population with their existence 
and wibli the advantages they offer. The marked-success that 
has already attended the taking over of the money-order system 
by the Post * Office, may, we are sanguine enough to believe, be 
taken as an augury that Savings Banks and Assurances, once 
they were properly known and appreciated, would be largely 
taken advantage of, and aid materially in fostering those habb^s 
which it is of paramount importance that the hiwef ranks of the 
people of this and other lands should possess. 

A Complete solution of the problem of poverty will be sought for 
in vain as long as the intellect and the feelings, the reason and the 
appetites, of men are warring each with the other. When the lower 
nature of man has been brought under control and subordinated 
to the higher, to reasoii enlightened by knowledge and experience, 
then this may become the “best of all possible worlds,” with 
a minimum of the ills that burden humanity. Whatever 
systems and methods, religious, moral, political, social, and indivi¬ 
dual already exist, or may be devised, which in any way tend to 
bring about harmony in the moral nature of man, so that the 
feelings and the appetites shall suggest aud crave only for 
i^hat reason and oauscience approve of, are so many instruments 
that work together for the welfare of mankind, and the blotting 
out of those grosser evils, at least, that bring about such woe 
and misery in all communities aud iti every stage of civilisa¬ 
tion, Whoever effects this victory of self in himself, and in any 
way helps others to achieve it, is making potefitial additions 
to the prosperity and happiness of mankind. Lord Chief Justice 
Hale has quaintly and truly said:—“ They that are rich ai*e 
stewards of their wealth; aud they that are wise are stewards 
of ibeir wisdomi unto that great Master of Heaven and Earth to 
whom they must give an account of both; aud one (I am sure) 
of the best accounts they can give of both, is to employ them 
in iho reformation and relief of those that want both or either.” 

Thomas Edwarbs, 



Art. VII.-A plea FOR THE PEOPLE’S TONGUE. 

D uring the past few years the Governmpiit of B^gal has 
been gradually substituting the Kayathl for the Persian 
alpliabet in writing all official documents in Behar. To the un¬ 
initiated the numerous Government Resolutions, and the very consi¬ 
derable mass of corjespondeuce, on the subject, may seem to have 
b'leti little more than an atteihpt to define accurately the difference 
between TwSedledura and Tweedledee, and irreverent scoffers 
might have been heard to talk of the “ tremendous profit on a 
saxpence” to be achieved by the proposed change. Others there 
were who distinctly deprecated the alteration as made in the 
wrong direction ; but, not heeding the clamour raised by the 
indolent and the interested, Government has adhered to its resolu¬ 
tion ; and finally, by a late order, all vernacular writing of any kind 
except that in the Kayatbi character has been prohibited from the 
1st of Janttary 1881 tliroughout Bihdr. That this change has em¬ 
phatically been one in the right direction, no disinterested person 
can deny ; and it is not my purpose to discuss it at present*: but now 
that the higher authorities have shown a desire to make official docu¬ 
ments legible to the mass of the people, 1 wish to advance some 
arguments to show the propriety of makiug tl^se documents also 
** understanded of' them. Here I am probably interrupted by an 
energetic enunciation of the fact that, now-a-days, all official 
documents aje, or oughj, to be, understood by everyone, because 
they are written in Hindi; and that, so anxious is the Government 
to ensure this Hindi should be understood by everybodj^, 
that it has ordered that it is not to be the Hindi of the 
pandiUf but is to admit freely into its composition tlie more 
commonly used Arabic and Persian words. 

To this I reply that there never has beeij, is not, and never 
will be a Hindi such as is alluded to by the objector, and that 
Hindi, as meant by him, is not understood by ninety per cent, of 
the people who are supposed to speak it. 

► This may seem a sweeping assertion in the face of the Hindi 
Dictionary of Bates, and of the existence of Hindi grammars, 
such as those of Ballantyne, Etheridge, and Kellogg, but it is 
literally true nevertheless. 
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The intention, therefore, of this paper is to show that official 
documents should not be in the so-called Hindi langnei^e; that, 
if the official language is to be understood by everyone, it should 
not be this Hindi, and that, as it is useless to destroy a theory with¬ 
out re-coDstructing another in its place, another language should be 
substituted in our (Education Department, and in our cutcherries 
which people can, understand. <» * 

In the first, place, it will be necessary to show what so-called 
Hindi is, and to trace it from its source—the I7rd6 lingua franca, 
the /onset origo malorum. 

Most of my readers know the origin of Urdd from the preface 
to the Bdgh-o *Bakdr, but as son\e may not have read that not un¬ 
interesting College text-book, I quote the following from Forbes* 
translation :— o 

“The account of the TJrdfi tongue I have thus heard from 
my ancestors,—that the city of Dilli, according to tlie opinion of 
the Hittdds, was founded in the earliest times, and that their 
rajas and subjects lived there from the remotest antiquity, and 
spoke their own peculiar BhdkJid. For a thousand years past the 
Musalmans have V>een masters there, Mahmiid of Ghazni came 
there first ; then the Ghoii and Lodi became kings. Owing to this 
intercourse, the languages of the Hind6s and Musalm^ins were 
partially blended together. At la.st Amir Taim6r (in whose family 
the name and empire remain to this day) conquered Hindustan. 
From liis coming and stay, tlic hizir of his camp was settled in 
the city, for which reason the baz^r of the city was. called Urd6 
(or camp). 

' » « « * 4F » * 

‘‘ When King Akabar ascended the throne, then all tribes of peo¬ 
ple, from all surrounding countries, bearing of the goodness and 
liberality of this unequalled family, flocked to his courts but the 
speech and dialect of each was different •Yet, by being assem¬ 
bled together, they used to traffic and do business, ^nd converse 

with each other, whence resulted the common Urd6 language. 

* * ♦ * « 

‘‘From the time of Amir Taimtir until the reign of Muhammad 
Shah, and even to the time of Ahmad Shah, and ’Alamgfr the 
Second, the throne de.scended lineally from generation to gener¬ 
ation. In the end, the Urdfi language, receiving repeated polish, 
was so refined, that ihe language of no city is to be compared to it; 
hnl ;|n iqipartial judge is necessary to examine it. Such a ohe, 
Ood at last, after a long period, created in the learned, aoute opd ‘ 
profound Mr. John Gilchrist, who, from his own judgment, genius, 
Jphouir^ and rdsfsaich, has composed books of roles for the acquisition 
‘ this cause, the knguage of HindfisUh has been 
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polished anew; otherwise no one oonoeivee hie own turban, 
language, ^nd behaviour, to be improper. If you ask a country^ 
man, he censures the citizen’s idiom, and considers his own the 
best; * Weil, thtf learned only know what is correct’ ” 

The above complacent description of this lingua franca is by 
the man who first gave it the dignity of being reduced to writing. 
The B4gb>o*Bahar was written by Mir Amman ^n the year .1801, so 
that Urdfi can only bokst of an existence as a written language 
of 80 years. Before that it was as little studied and as little 
cared for as the pidgeon English of Hong-Eong. It had not amongst 
the English even the name that it now possesses, but was called 
contemptuously ** Moors," and in such a tone we find*eveu the judi¬ 
cious Coleltfooke, writing to his father in 1783, or 18 years before the 
Bagh-o-Bahir was written* You recommend my being assiduous 
in^acquiring the lan|;uages. • It is what I intend, but there is no 
danger of my»applying to it too intensely. The one, and that the 
most necessary. Moors, by not being written, bars all close applica¬ 
tion ; the other, Persian, is too dry to entice, and is so seMom of any 
use that 1 seek its acquisition very leisurely." Oolebrooke at this 
time had only been some three months in the country, and we can 
understand a novice’s disgust at finding what was then the only 
means of communication between Natives and Europeans to be an 
unwritten lingua franca without a single rule of grammar. 

It is commonly supposed that Urdfi is a composite lan¬ 
guage, having its bt^y and grammar consisting of the so- 
cqlled Hindi, and its clothing of a larjge numter of Arabic 
and Peroan words substituted for their Hiodd equivalents. But 
this is of a truth putting the cart before the horse with a 
vengeance. Urdfi, as a spoken language, is more than three 
handled years old, while Hindi did not eitisit even in name 
till seventy years ago. As a matter of fact, it is Hindi which 
is d^ved from TJrdfi, and not Urdfi from Hindi. ^ It is Hindi 
whi^ has borrowed the "body of its language and its grammar 
frmn tmd which has supplied a number of Hindfi u^ovde 

in exchange for the equivalent Arabic and Persian ones. This 
will, however, be dealt with later on ; it is first necessary to see 
what Hrdfi actually is, to dissect it limb from limb, and to account 
lor the conglomeration of its forma 
At the. time of the Masalmdn invasion^ Htndfistin contiun^ 
ed many laogua^ of Aryan desceat» traoeable to a common 
origin dosely alUed to Sanskrit. These languages were not 
separated by any distinct boundary line, but insensibly merg-. 
'"ea «into ench other, it being a common saying that the language 
of the people changed every ten hoc. ^ese dptnges were^ 
howey^r, only 4>gh^ and it k quite possible to map out the 
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country into certain well-defined tracts^ each possessing a separate 
dialect or language. At this time the languages in exist^n^ were—^ 

1 Panjabi. 7 Baiswir! of Audh. 

2 Sindhi. 8 Oanwdri of Ban&ras. 

3 Qujar4ti. 9 Maithilf of Tirhut. 

4 MaiAthi. 10 Magadhi of Southern Bihar. 

Rajput dialects. 11 Bhojpfiri of West Bih&r. 

6 Braj BhAsba of the £)oab.| 

Eadi of these languages, while having much of its vocabulary in 
common,with the others, differed from them in the remainder of 
its vocai^ulary, and alsd in its grammar. It was this difference 
of grammar which was the distinguishing mark between the 
various languages. As an example, 1 give here the following 
table showing the various terminations of the genitive in most 
of these languages at the present day' 

Panjibi 
Sindhi 
Oujar&tf 
Marathi 

Dialect of Alwar 

. Marwar 

Braj Bhisha ... ' 

Gdnw^ii ... 

Bhojpdri 1 
Magadai j **• 

Maithili* 


... da, m, de; * 

— jo,ji,je,jfi; 

... no, nl, nun, n&, nin; 

... cba, chi, cheo, che, chys, chin ; 
... ko, ki,ke, ka; 

... rd, ri, re; 

... kau, ki,ke; 
kaijke; 

... ke 

... k, ker. 


The Musalman conquerors invaded India through Sindh and the 
Panj&b, and hence the languages of those countries, Sindhi and 
Panjibi, were the languages they first came in contact with. As 
they extended theifconquests southwards and eastwards, they gra¬ 
dually came upon Gujarati, Braj Bhishi, and Baisa'^ri, and finally 
with the other dialects above mentioned. The invaders did not BpeS.K 
any of the languages of the invaded country. The language of the 
bulk of the troops was either Turk! or Persian, the ktter of which, 
^though undoubtedly a language of the Aryan family, bad so long 
separated from the common stock as to have lost all trace of re- 
setablanee to the tongue of the Aryan brothers of Hindfistln. 
Moreover, invasion was not a Persian invasion, nor was it a 
Turki (me. It wiis essentially an invasion of Muhammadans of 
many whose common language was Persian, but a 

Pai&nt which with the (diange of Us religion had changed its 
and which was overloaded with the Arabic words of its. 
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Musalman conquerors. Hence the firsts spectacle which strikes the 
eye at t|ie time of the Muhammadan invasion of India is an 
invading aVmy speaking one language full of Arabic and Persian 
words, and an invaded people talking a dialect more or less closely 
connected with Sanskrit, the language of each being unintelligible 
to the other. 

The conquest of India by the Muhammadabs was not matter 
of a few years. Moi^ than five centuries elapsed from the first 
invasion of Mahmfid of Ghazni, to the consolidation of the 
Empire at Diili by Akbar, and these five centuries were the 
scene of a continual struggle between the Musalman aiM Hindfi 
nations; and between the Semitic and Aryan j.ongues. The 
Hindfis were at length conquered, and gave up their freedom t 
after a desperate struggle ; but two things the Musalmans never 
could overcome, ‘which we^e the Hindfi religion and the Hindti 
tdhgue, and ^n the end they themselves were almost conquered by 
the latter. The same dialect which was spoken by the cow-herds 
who sported with Krishna on the banks of the Jamuna is now 
spoken by tbeir descendants, as they wend their way to the 
cutcherries of Agril and Mathura; and it is the same all over 
Hindustan ; the Musalman language never: penetrated to the mass 
of the people. 

In the meantime, all these centuries of invasion bad brought the 
contending races more and more into contact. An invading army 
in those days was by no means self-contained; it bad to depend 
upon the country bordering on Its line of march for supplies, 
and hence arose a necessity for some common means of com¬ 
munication. Only two courses were open,—one was for one side 
to adopt at once the language of the other, and the other was 
for both to unite and form a common language, formed partly 
of one original and partly of the other. The latter expedient was 
perforce adopted, and gradually there grew up a language of the 
camp (Urdti), whethec«you call it a Hindi's attempt at talking 
Persian, or a Muhammadan's attempt at expressing himself in 
local vernacular. It was a sailer’s language to which the Hindfis 
contributed the grammar and part of the vocabulary (including 
the more common words) and the Musalm&ns the rest, and it 
was so far an exact counterpart of the Fidgeon-Eoglish des¬ 
cribed by Mr. Leland. » 

We have how to consider what the grammar was which the 
Hindfis contributed. To this the answer is,—the grammar hE 
po one Indian dialect The invasion of the Musalm&ns was essentl- 
' ally progressive. Its motto was onward." It first attacked the 
Panjdh and then Gujarat, aud subsequently its victorious waves 
spread over Audh and the Doab, and thence ovw \he whole of 
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Hiildtistlo. Thd coiiquering armies passed ot'er many ecmntries 
Assessing maev difPereet languages, and hence, as it a^ci^mpanied 
the troops, the sutlers’ language adapted itself to its new sutrotii^ 
ings, picking up part of the peculiarities of the neifr dialects wbieh 
It came across, and sometimes discarding, and sometimes re> 
taining the pecaljiarities of the proyinces where it first 
hame into existence.' This tJrdd is, therefore, both in grammar 

* and vocabulary, a most composite lingua franca. Its voca¬ 
bulary indndes Arabic, Persian, Turkf, and Telugtr besides 
^e words belonging to the Northern Indian vernacuTam, while 
its grammar has levied a contribution from almost every 
language of •North-Western India. Hence it is imposmtde 

* to say what language is responsible for Urdd grammar ? Many 

of Ule forms have been so deformed in Mnsalm&n mouths as to 
vender it extremely difficult to trace them to aby special language. 
Thus, while we can trace the Tlrdd genitive in and hi to 

the Braj Bhdsbd kau, hCf and opinions differ as to whether 
we are to ascribe the instmmental in sic to Mardthi or to the dialect 
of the people immediately surrounding Dilli, only cme thing 
being certain, that ne was never used in this sense in Braj ^6sh&. 
TMs mt»t snffice, as an eimmple, to show how Hrd6 never was the 
language, either in grammar or vocabulary, of any one people; it 
is as unfair to call it so as it would be to shake a number of Pro- 
venf^l, French, Italian, Wallachian, Spanish, and German words out 
Uf a pepper caster on to a sheet of paper, to tadr on to them the 
Spanish inflexions for the nouns, the Walladiian inflexioDs for t^ 
IHunouns, and the Proven^l inflexions for the verbs, and to edl 
Uiat % language. In the time of Taimflr, the language of the 
ieaukp became (as described by Mir Ammon above qnoted) the 
knguage of the ffiarket; and as such, became a useful means of 
oommunicatiott between men of different nationalities, but up to 
tbe time of the Conquest of Bangii the English it never be<^nne 
even the language of the Courts, much 1^ that of the country- 
‘felk. As Mir Amman says If yon aSk a countryman, be o«n- 
kures the citizenb idiom, and consider his own the best," and, I 
may add, in mite of OuV author’s sarcastic proverb about only 
the wise knoVriUg wbat is correct, no wonder. Who would not 
iprCfdr his own laoguaifO strong, i^orons, capable of exj^nessni^ 
every idea, and *oft6n possessing a literature of great merit, to n 
b$istard ihikthre Of all languages, unwritten, without a Uterature 
Of|fesO^ and bblf^ to havq recourse to tbe most recondite 

and PCrUtan woids which nobody can undershutd, fsr^ 

■ '^pnMigaUbttt't^ i • * 

fe ^ Wh^ lha Engliifh first ardted in India, they came m merchants, 

^ ^Uy ycaro re^ j|a suCh; they tnerefore abode, With 
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few exceptions, only in cities, and were pontiDually moviug about 
from oneJ^ge market to another. Hence the (mly language which 
they had *to acquire for biuicess purposes was this language of 
the Mz&t, which OiiTe.and Oolebrooke called “Moors." This 
Pidgeon language was no doubt most useful to them, and we thus 
6nd Colebrooke, while living in Calcutta, talking of Moors and 
Persians as if there were no such thing aif Bangali, ^be only 
language spoken fof hundreds of miles around him. And Colo' 
broke’s was no solitary ease. All the older English visitors to India 
appear to have imagined that the language of the baz&r was that of 
the people, and that the language of the people was (#ith per<H 
haps a" few dialectic peculiarities) “ Moors." It^bas taken more 
than a century to get that out of most people*s he^s, and there ^ 
are many who still believe it 

was not till thft end of« the eighteenth century that it struck 
men like Qilchrist Sir William Jones, and others, that it would 
immensely facilitate communications if a grammar and a series 
text-books of the language of the Moors could be drawn up. 
Young Assistants fresh out from home would then find the path 
to ite attaktment made smooth, and would more speedily be fit 
for work m the mufassal. Accordingly Qilchrist wrote Hs Hindfis- 
t&nl Grammar, and made a number of learned Maulawis translate 
into this Ungua franca a number of popular Aral)ic and Persian 
books, such as the TUM Ifdma, portions of the UchwAnnf^ 
« ea/d, and the Ohdr Darwesk of Amir Khnsrfi. A t this time 
the only lai^age really studied and known by Europeans in 
India was Persian ; Sanskrit ieamiog was as yet in Its iafaotiy; 
and hence we need not wonder that sdmlars like Gilchrist, Lockett, 
and others, who knew little or nothing of the real languages of 
the people, should have been satisfied that Works like the Hrdfi 
Ihffrmnu^s cafd and the Bd^hrO-BaOtdrf full of high-fiown Arabic 
and Persian words, were in "the pure Hindustani tongue, whkh 
the Urdfi people, both* HinMs and Musalmdna, high and low, 
men, womeik end children use to each o^er." This is the 
character which Hfr Ansman claims for his wotk, and we eaa 
dinagine the grin on the cdd reprobate’s face as be concocted 
kis book, the meaning ef whim even Muhammadans have 
>te learn with the aid of a teacher, and pretended that It was in 
^ dialeet, ^**4Yist such as any one uses in oomMon oonverss^ion." 
'•* The ^Mb l&g want me to write a book^ They won’t uuder^ 
eland it nn^ 1 make it half-i^ersian ; and*so, here goe8,"-Hind 
he did p} It. Th^ is not a woman or a child, and there are 
vmyfewinen in Hindfistdn who speak the lan^^mge ^ ^e 
•Bdgh'^^Bakdr, The foregoing accounts ^ the priginof the 
miguage of a few books, aimfmr up to lately the^ official Urnguage*-* 
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U 1x16. Originally a mere kind of Pidgeon-Persian, it was made into 
a language, and given the honour of being a written one just 
eighty years ago, by order of Government. ' ** 

But by and bye Gilchrist, Lockett, and the others, found out 
their mistake; they had raised a Fraukenstein, and it was too 
late to exorcise it. They discovered that their improved 
lingua. j[ranca was Nowhere spoken, simply because, excepting 
a few educated Muhammadans, no one ‘knew cither Arabic 
or Persian. In the meantime the Asiatic Society, founded 
in i784<, had developed the study of Sanskrit. Translations 
of elegant' odes by Hafiz had given place to more solid investi* 
gations into thp Hind6 language and religion. The first volume 
of Transactions appeared in 17B8, and thereafter the band of 
Sanskrit scholars founded by Halhed, Wilkins, and Sir William 
Jones, attracted by the novelty and vagtness of the subject, pursu¬ 
ed the never-ending vistas of Sanskrit learning wiih more and 
more enthusiasm. The study of Persian was for a time forsaken 
for that of Sanskrit, and one of the results discovered was that 
the Hindfis of India did not know Persian, and that they spoke 
a different language capable of employing Sanskrit words ad libi¬ 
tum, I say advisedly “ a” language, for the founders of Sans¬ 
krit Philology appear to.have still imagined there was one language 
commou to the whole of Hinddst^n. 

In their haste to correct the errors of the B4gh-o<-Bah6r, 
Gilchrist and Lockett went to the other extreme, and in 1810 
invented a language which had never existed before, and which 
they callecl Hindi, because it was, as they imagined, spoken 
by Hindds. Here they rested satisfied with their efforts, and, 
till (|uite lately, it has been a cardinal point of belief among 
irtany people who wught to know better, that the Hindi of the 
Prem Sdgar, a little simplified, is the vernacular language of I 
forget how many millions of people. But in spite of this l^lief,—■ 
in spite, too, of the well-meant efforts ‘of a fatherly education 
d^partnrient, which prints moral little stories, about ^he cock who 
found a pearl in a dunghill, and about the good little boy who told 
the truth, and the bad little boy who told a lie,*-in spite of all 
this, Bfxidf is not spoken in the household of any Hinddin 
Hinddstin. The Hindd prefers his Own language, and sticks to it. 

■And this washcfw Hindi vS^as madeTake an TJrdd book, strike 
out all the Arabic and Persian words, and put in their place 
words usod by Hindds, and principally of Sanskrit origin. The 
xmxM is Hindi. It is our old friend Urdd in a new dress. So 
anxious „ were Gilchrist, Taylor, Hunter, and Lockett,,to enapro' 
that there should be no mistake this time, that they instrnct- 
liahdji Lai, the translator of the Prem Sdgar, to rigidly 
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exclude every foreign word of every description from his pages. 
This was tf^rtainly a step in the right direction, but it went too 
far, for a certain number of foreign words had come down to 
the masses, and had become part of the Vernacular, and it was 
wrong to exclude them. But the cardinal mistake they made 
was to use the conglomerate grammar of the market language, 
containing forms and idioms hailing from the* four quartass of the 
earth, as if it had been the grammar of a living spoken vernacular, 
while it was no such thing. The result is that hiindi contains a 
little Gujarati, a little Braj Bhasha, a little Baiswaii^ a little 
Magadhi, and so on, through all the vernaculars of Hindhst&n, 
while it is a foreign language to all of them, and understood by 
no one without the aid of a special teacher. 

It is as much a lingua franca as Urdu was before it became a 
v^rltten language, Ind it is less intelligible, because it is too one¬ 
sided. It iff all Hindd without being a Hindti language,*—and 
the result is that there is a large portion of its vocabulary which 
an average Musalman cannot understand. The fact is that 
book-Urdd and book-Hindi are exactly in corresponding positions; 
each is founded on the same lingua franca without possessing 
any of the peculiar advantages of it. Spoken (7rd6, before it was 
reduced to writing, at any rate had no humbug about it. It had 
as little disguise as the Pidgeon English 1 have so often mention¬ 
ed. It was an abominably bad “ lingo/' a little of all things 
and master of none, but it possessed the advantage of being 
mutually understood in the h&zar by both flindh and Musalman 
when they were brought into contact by business. The Musalman 
was too proud to learn the local language, and the Hindd was too 
proud to learn Persian, and so the two met on a convenient 
neutral ground. But book-Hindi is one, aniTnot the other. It 
keeps the character of spoken XJrdd in being an extremely corrupt 
form of spisecb, and no longer retains its useful character of being 
a neutral ground. It is understood by Hindds, and Hindda alone^ 
and even thejphave to be taught it before they can understand it. 
Beligioua feeling alone has made these book-languages tolerated 
by the two sects. The Musalinans find book-Urdd easier to 
understand than Persian, while it has a Persian air about it, and 
so, eswoially in public, they affect it in the cities: and, in a similar 
way, Hindds have found Hindi a useful lingua ftanca between 
two Hindds who have no common language (such, for instance, 
as a Mardths talking to a MaitbiU Brihman), and they have also 
. adopted it in certain prayers and solemn invocations, much in tlie 
same way that Monkish Latin was used in the middle ages, 
current everywhere, and understood only by the learned. 

■ it is this book-Hindi, slightly ameliorated by the introduction of 
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fome of the comiDooer foreign words current iu Tlrdfi, which it is 
the present policy of Ooverninent to encourt^e in Bih4r> is' 
the knguage of the courts, and is that taught in primary schools 
under the auspices of the Education Department. It is in fact 
put forward as the Standard literary language of the country. 
What would be said if the Chinese Qoremment were to issue an 
order fcudddding thd* teaching of Chinese in all Govearoment 
schools, or, if the English Government fofbade English to be 
taught anywhere in England, both Governments substituting, 
instead, Fidgeon-English as the only recognized language ? And yet 
that is exactly what Government is doing, andf been doing in 
JBih&r. Or take another example, not so strong, the language 
of the island of Malta is, it is well known, a cfurupt Itmiau, 
largely mingled with Arabic words. In fact, it is a language 
bidf*ltalian and half-Arabic. 1 think it woUld excite considt^^: 
able astonisbrnmit if the Italian Government were te direct that 
for the future the court language of Italy should be a modiiied 
form oi Maltese, with the greater number of Arabic words omitted 
and Italian words substituted in their places. 

But here 1 may be met with a flat denial on the part, of 
many, including pomtbly a number of Government officials, who 
maintain that an ounce of fact is worth a bushel of theory, and 
that ^ere is one fact wbidi 1 can't get over, and that is, that 
Hindi is generally spoken over all HinddsUn, and that, all my 
fine theories to the contrary, it is the vernacular language of a 
people* H^e arises a simple issue of fact, and 1 am prepare!^ 
to meet it It is true that where Europeans most do congregate, 
mast natives can speak Hindi, and that, including even the 
lowest. Quite true; but also in Hong-Eong Pidgeon-^English is 

r ken by the Cbinlse, yet that does not make Fidgeon-English 
language of China. Let the Chinaman go home from his 
day's work to the bosom of his family^ and let him there meet 
another man equally exp^ in wlmt h# calls the language 
the forei^ devils, and how will they address each other ? Not in 
Bidgecm^igtish assuredly, but in Chinese,—and so it is with 
Hindi. The most voluble speaker of that language in the pre¬ 
sence of Europeans, drops the hated idiom as soon as he has 
no lurther Use for it, and relapses into what the superior 
Student of the FIsm Sigar may call the ** homely Doric m the 


'^9 piost oducafhd Brahinati, and ihe most ignorant sweeper 
do ^ smne. Here is a specimen of a letter written by oUe 
Br&hman to another. I know both these men^ and they 
Jptih^speak hbok^Blndi faultlessly. Even when speaking to mo, 
' knosr that I can understand Maithili (their native 
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Jaoguage), as well as 1 can understaud Hindi, 1 find a diMcuIty 
in making them talk it. There seems to be a glamour of 
officialdom* surrounding a sdhab, know they him ever so well, which 
prohibits them from using any but the official speech. And yet, 
once removed from the restraints of my presence, these men never 
speak anything but Maithili, and they are only an example of 
what occurs fifty times a day with me. Th? following letter is 
given with an interlinear translation in the ordinary b03k-Hindf 
which they would use in talking or writing to me, and which shows 
how radically different the two languages are 

MaithiU\Agi ham asust chhi b&sUb * 

Hindi Age main bfmar hfin achchhf «tarah se 

Maithili chfifal achhl nahi:^ Jhanjharptir 

Hindi j chhhtS b(i^ nahin, Jhanjhfirphr 

^ MaithiliSo dbari jaeb se sattd nahii^ 

Hindi m bhi tak jane ki aisi sakti nahin 

Maithili bbel achhi; ahan likhal achhi 
Hindi / hhi hai; ap ne likh^i hai 
Maithili He inam pannarah solah din 
Hindi ki indm pandra solah din 

MaUhiuSmen bintal jiietaik, se .bfijhal, 

Hindi me^ bante jienge, wah bujhfi, 

Maithili aeb4k salts nahin bhel 

Hindi J parantu dine ki sakti nahin hui 

1 achhi je aeb: jaun satti hoeb, 

Hindi hai ki afingd: jadi sakti hogf, , 

MaithiliSima ashtami mangal dhari, 

Hindi } to ashtami mangal tak 

MaithUi\iQh, se j£nab, &c. 

Hindi iti]gLg&, wah (4p) jiniyegi,* &c. 

Tramlation. 

Moreover (you must know) that I am sick, and am not yet 
perfectly recovered, 1 have not even gained sufficient strength 
to go to Jbanjfa&rpfrr. You write that prizes will be distributed 
on the hfteenth or sixteenth ; I have understood this, but 1 am not 
<yet) strong enough to attend. If 1 gain (sufficient) strength, I 
shall be with you by Tuesday, the eighth : be good enough to 
understand this,*’ &c, * 

I appeal to every official who has mixed intimately with the 
people, and to every non^offiojal resident in the mufassal to bear 
me out in what I say above. 

•And h^re l must use a word of caution.. Let not the official 
w-bo rides into a village, and who talks with the fi^st one or two 
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people be meets, think that he hae reached to the bottom of the 
language of the people. The native of India, and the Bib^r 
villager especially, is the most timid and suspicious bufnan being 
that cau be imagined. He is hampered by the knowledge of his 
inability to understand what an ordinary o&cial sdAab says; and 
if be thinks that there is any probability of the kdhvm accosting 
him, he promptly retires into his own house until Ihe danger is 
past; btl^' there are always one or two men hanging about the vil> 
lage wtio profess to make hdkim-log their study, and who can 
talk Hindi with more or less fluency. These men are only too glad 
to be noticed by the great man before their fellows, and^ as most 
of the villagers have hidden themselves, they And it easy to throw 
themselves in his way. Both part mutually pleased at being able 
to understand each other. But let the hdHm get off his horse, 
and sit under the village tree for a fdendly chat with^^the 
intelligent r&iyat whom be has picked up, and he w^ill soon have 
a different tale to tell. Like frightened rabbits taking courage, the 
more timid villagers will issue gradually from their holes, and, 
attracted by curiosity, approach him. W^oe betide him if he at¬ 
tempts a conversation with them ; high-flown Urdd and cutcherry 
Hindi are alike useless with them, and the European who was so 
proud of his familiarity with the native language, will soon be 
obliged to have recourse to the intelligent native whom he first 
met as an interpreter. 

These intelligent men,, who know what is indifferently called 
**FdmC* (i.e., book-Hindi and not Urdu.) or “ Idkanih 

holi" ar€ always chosen by the villagers as their ambassadors 'to 
officialdom. They are the witnesses who appear in the peUy cases 
of the village which are not taken in hand bj the police ; men 
who really know th^. facts of the case often refusing to go, on the 
ground that they do not know their way about court. 

Andrd Kempe, iu his work on tlie language of Paradise, held 
that God spake to Adam in Swedish, thgt Adam answered him 
in Banish, hut that the S^pent addressed Eve in French. Andrd 
iB^eippe cannot have known took-Hindf, or, as it is &lled inTirhut, 
FUrsi, which is in truth ^e language of lying. A proverb is cuir- 
rent in this district concerning afoid. '* wx, ydne, haxihmi 
chfjth I** He does sot know l^^rsf, and he goes to cutcheri^ \** 
the native idea^ before appearing in a case, so matter hew 
true it is, a man must be tfaoro^gbly taught how to give his 
evidi^oe, and how to say it in a language which the magistrate 
caU ; uiiderstand. If he has aiiy doubts as to his own cap^ilities 
^ a witness he does not go himself but sends one of mshitel-r 
l^nt frlehdd as a substitute. If a witness is telling a^false story, 
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he hM been assuredly taught it thoroughly and by rote io the 
oourt-lan^age, and he finds it extremely difficult to tell exactly 
the same facts in the vernacular of his village. Hany a lyii)g 
witness has breken down hopelessly by my simply insisting upon 
his telling the story in bis own language. 

To conclude this portion of my subject, I will quote what Mr. 
Beames says on the matter^ 

" In an Indian language there are always three or four shades 
OF strata of talk existing side by side at the same epoch. Thus^ 
there is in the Bangaif of to*day the highly Sanskritised style of 
the pandit, the somewhat artidcial, but less Sanskritised 'style of 
gentlemen of education and refinement,, the practical every-day 
speech of the middle classes, which contains only the simpler 
Sanskrit words, the strange jargon of the women, and the rough 
bqyaely patois of the peasantry. It is quite possible for a foreigner 
to know on^ of these languages, or strata of language, without 
knowing the other. It often happens that the English indigo or 
tea*planter, mixing only with the lower classes, speaks with fluency 
the peasant speech, while the high official speaks equally well 
the dialect of the educated, and the planter cannot talk to a native 
gentleman in the habitual dialect of the class, nor can the official 
understand the peasant without an interpreter.” 

What Mr. Beames says of Bangali is intensified with regard to 
the languages of Hinddstln, by the imposition of a foreign 
language in addition to the many strata of language already 
existing in the country. Every planter of experience ,will bear 
nie out in what I say. 

And now that 1 have, I hope, satisfactorily proved that so-called 
Hindi is not a vernacular language at all, but that it is a language 
made to order of Government, and invented ^ftily sixty or seventy 
years ago, and that hence it should not on any account be the offi¬ 
cial language of either the cutcherry or the school-house, I am 
fairly called upon to provide a substitute, and to show what 
language Goveenment should adopt for the purposes of its businesst 
Before proceeding, I wish to give one word of warning, and that 
is, that it would be dangerous on this point to trust too implicitly the 
diefum of the Education Department. 

There is no department of Government for which I have a 
heartier regard than this, nor is there one whlbh numbers iu its 
list a larger and brighter array of ripe and sound scholars. I hope, 
therefore, that they will not be offended when i say that they are, 
in my opinion, as a body, not to be depended upon for their know¬ 
ledge of ^6 actual spoken vernaculars. There are, of course, 
bright eweptions, and the names of such meu,as Hoernle 
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and Fallon will long be remembered with gratitude by all lovera 
of vernacular scholarship, but, as a body, a knowledge of the actual 
spoken languages of India is not their The reasdtf is not far 

to seek. A member of the educational service is either a Professor 
at a college^ or an Inspector of Schools. If the former, he lives iu 
a city, and has no need to use any other language than the o6Scial 
lingua J[Tancat which is current round him ; and if the latter, 
the exCeht of his circle is too great (generally as large, and 
sometimes larger than a commissioner’s division) to permit him 
to go into the mufaseal, and mix with the people. An example 
of this Want of intimate acquaintance with the actual spoken dialects 
is shown in the, elementary Hindi text-books authorised for use in 
the lower class schools. The pupil is first taught book-Hindi^ 
concerning which I have already sufficiently expressed my views, 
and then, when he is supposed to have mastered*that, he is audde^y 
faced at another foreign language—the Braj Bhashi ci^ Tulsi Das, 
•—a tongue as different from any of the languages of Bibi^r as 
ItalisQ is from French. He is never once taught his own language, 
although in at least one instance, to be noted further on, it possesses 
an elegant and fairly copious literature, and he ia made to learn an 
archaic form of the language of a foreign province, whose habitat 
is the Do&b, situated 1 know not how many hundred miles away. 
By all means, let him learn to read and enjoy the beautiful poetry 
of the B&m&y4a, but teach it to him as a foreign language, and 
after he has first mastered his own. 

Omitting Panjibi, Siudhi, Qujaratl, and Marathi, which are 
already emaed as separate languages, the tongues mentioned oh 
page 154 are— 

1. The R4jput dialects. 5. Maithili. 

2. Braj Bbssbi.* 6. Magadhi. 

3. Baiswari. 7. Bhojpfirf. 

4. Oanwiri. 

, These languages have hitherto been considered as dialects of the 
so-called Hindi, but it is manifestly absurd to class tlTem as dialects 
of a language which never existed. * A separate classification must 
tberelbre be adopted. Experts in comparative philology have 
divid^ these dialects into two groups, possessing each marked 
s^s of dlstinotion. These groups may be called t^ ISastern 
Bundfii, and the Western Hindfii groups of dialects. Roughly 
spet^ng, the boundary line may be drawn at SO** Long. To the 
wcs^ class belong the typical JBlraj Bhisbl spoken in the Agr4 and 
M|^n!c4 districts, the dialects of Gw4Ii4r, Alwlr, tlaipfir,, ^e 
lpw4ri dialect, &c. To the Eastern class belong, biides tbe'' 
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typical Ganwiri spoken in tlie Benaras Division, the Baiswdri 
dialects of Audh, the Maithili,* Magadhf, and Bhqjp6rL Hence 
the first fvto in the above list form dialects of the Western Hindfii 
language, and the last five those of Eastern Hindfii.’f* 

These two Hindui classes form two distinct languages, differ¬ 
ing in important respects. In the grammar the most noteworthy 
distinctions are—(1)—that in the western gaoup the ggnitive of 
nouns is liable to inflection for gender, while it is not in me East¬ 
ern group ; (2)—in the Western group transitive verbs in the past 
tense employ the indirect 'prayoga, using the instrumental case 
instead of the nominative, while in the eastern group the nomi¬ 
native is used in such cases ; and (3)—in the weq^tern group the 

infinitive of the verb ends in nauw, and the past participle in 
while in the eastern group the infinitive ends in h, and the 
p%)^iciple in * • 

• The various dialects of each group are closely allied to each 
other,, and any person speaking one of them would find little 
difficulty in making himself understood by a person speaking 
another of the same group. Thus, a person whose vernacular 
language is Jaipiiri can without difficulty make himself under¬ 
stood in the Do6b, where the Braj Bhishfi. is spoken, and an 
inhabitant of Tirhut, where Maithili is spoken, would find no 
difficulty in communicating his ideas to a person of Qay& which 
is the home of the Magadh dialect. 

The case is difiinrent between the dialects of different groups. 
They are much less mutually intelligible,]; owing to the radical 
difference of grammatical structure. 

Of the five languages forming the Eastern Hinddi language, 
three only fall within the province of Behar, and therefore concern 
us; they are— * 

(1) Maithili, 

(2) Magh, or Magadhf, 
and (3) .BhoJ^firi, 

They are aU closely connected, and form practically but one 
language; and as they belong to the Eastern group, they differ 
radically from the book-Hindi, which is founded principally ou 
the western group of dialects. 


* Hoernle'a Essay. J. A., S. B.jYol. charge of the Supaul subdivision, 
xli., p. 121. the terror which the natives, who 

t Concerning the Baiawir! and G&n- apoke Maitbili,*felfc for a Easnindari 
war! I have no practical knowledge, wumiahtfi, who came from Jaipfir. 
and. accept the clasaification of Mr not understand h» boli 

Hoernte. • they said. 

11 well remember, when I was in * 
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These three dialects have their habitat as follows :—Maithili 
is the language of all the country of Mithil^, that is, the country 
bounded on the Korih by the Himalayas, and on the^ l^outh by 
the Ganges, on the West by the Gandak, and on the Bast by the Eosi. 
It is therefore the dialect of North Bb&galpdr, North Monger 
(Monghyr), of Darbbang&, Muzatlarpdr, and of part of Cham pi- 
can,, in British India, and also of that part of the Nep£l Tardf 
borderin*^on those districts. It is spoken by a population (omit¬ 
ting that of the Nepdl Tarai), of about 7^ millions. Magb or MagadhI 
is Hie dialect spoken on the south side of the Ganges, in the 
districts'of South Bhdgalpdr, South Munger, Gayi, Patna, and 
the. eastern p^t of Shdh&bid. It is thus the spol^n language 
of about 5^ millions of people. To the west of the Maithili and 
Magh tracts, stretching from the Himalayas to the Vindhyas, 
and including part of Ohampdran, the, whole *of Ssran, and t^e 

f reater part of Shahabad districts is the habitat of the Bhojpuri. 
t is thus ^ken by about 4 millions of people in the Bililr 
province. The total number of persons, therefore, speaking the 
Eastern Hinddl language in Bihdr is about 17 millions; truly, 
a population large enough to have a language of its own. 

X now ask that the difficulty be manfully faced once for all, and 
that the name of Hindi, as the standard language of a number 
of varied pa^oia extending from the Panjab to BangAl be abandon¬ 
ed for ever as an exploded idea, and that two distinct languages 
with different names (such as Eastern and Western Hind^f) 
he admitted to exist in its place. This once admitted, it will 
be easy for the Bangal Government to select one main dialect 
of tlie Eastern Hinddi language as the standard, and to let it be 
tha. official language of the courts of Bebdr, and taught in the 
schools. It mattei^ little which dialect is chosen; that is a 
matter of detail, for any of them would be equally understood 
over the Eastern Hinddi area, and would rapidly be adopted 
by the educated classes. Get rid of tht false impression that 
it, would be as wrong to teach, say, Maithili the schools 
of Bihtr as it would be to teach the local patois in the schools 
of Languedoc or Yorkshire. The comparison is not fair, for 
Maithili cannot be called a dialect when it has no standard to bo 
referred while Provencal and Yorkshire can always be com¬ 
pared iwlw the Itandard of French or English. First create a 
be it Maithili or Gdnw&ri, Bhojpdri or Magh, and 
t)^, by all meanw call the othprs dialects; but don’t be illogical, 
Wl talk oi one straight line being parallel. 

f 1l?he only objection that can be made to my propopl is that 
none of thes® langoages of Bihar has any literature, I might 
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fairly ratort that the Hindi of the boo>i^s has no literj^ure which 
has not been made to order, like the Prem Sdgar and the more 
modern elites books of the Education Department, and demand 
that similar books be made to order in a living vernacular, and 
not in a concocted language; but 1 need not do this, as, fortunate- 
ly, one at least of them, Maithili, has a literature, whieh^ if not 
extensive, needs only a little fostering care to tiring forth i^nteous 
fruit. Nay, more, it has a poet, and a famous one, whose 
name, although not so well known to Europeans, is as much 
a household word amongst the inhabitants of Bangui and Bihir 
as that of Tulsi Das is amongst those of the Upper Provinces. 
The graceful lyrics of fiidyapati are on the lips of ^very educated 
man in Bihir, and have been adopted into Bangaii, and there 
found a host of imitators; Bidydpati sung of Krishna and 
Ti^i Das of Kami and 4 ^ common saying in the mouths 

of the peopip of Tirhut that (as is also said, by the bye, of 
Sdr pas and Tulsi) between them they have exhausted all the 
resources of poetic art. 

In conclusion, I need not recapitulate my arguments, for 1 
hope that 1 have made my meaning sufficiently clear already. 
What 1 am driving at is that the people, of Bihir should be 
taught their own language in the schools, and be ready to come 
to cutcherry without the fear of not being able to understand 
what is quite as bad as the Norman-French of our old English 
law-courts. 1 would willingly have left the task of argument 
and persuasion to abler hands, but the present time seems to 
m*e SQ fit for representing the matter, that the opportunity is 
not to be neglected. A great reform, which has been hanging 
fire for some years, is now really going to be effected in the 
written character of our courts, and now is thfftime for Govern^ 
ment to go on in the same course, and to reform the language. 
The thing need not be done in a hurry, but should be begun 
at once. A committee* of experts seated at Patn^ could do 
more in a si^le year than reams of correspondence, and a* 
decade of soutary attempts suSi as this.*^ l^t it be settled 
thoroughly, and once for all, by competent men, after impartial 
investigation, what is to be the standard Eastern Hindfii language, 
and grammars, dictionaries, and text-books will follow as a 
mattter of course. Then, and not till then, can iShe other dialects 
of Bihar he called patois, and treated as such. Let us think 
that the welfare of 17 millions of ^Bih&r alone is at stake, and 
set to work at once. 

Lremember a game which I used to play, when I was a child, 
with my*brothers and sisters. We had a secret language, 
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principalJy consisting in spelling good, honest Englisli words 
backwards. It was delightfully mysterious^ for no one but our¬ 
selves could understand it; and it was very childish. When 
I grew older, I learned that the same system •had been pre¬ 
viously adopt^, and that our children’s play was not original, for 
it was only an imitation of thieves* Latin. Shall 1 say that 
the n^t time thait I saw the game played was on a wider 
field, and that there was a difference; onty one party of those 
engaged were children,—on the other side were two Indian Govern¬ 
ments, and the secret language invented was not understood 
even by" the players. 

George A. Grierson. 



Art. VIII.-lRErENUE HISTORY OF CHITTAGONO: 


Memorandum on the Eevenue History of Chittagong. By H. 
J. S. Cotton, Esq., Collector and Magistrate of C^tagoug. 
(Bengal Secretarial?Press. 1880'.) 


T here is considerable danger of a man becoming petrified 
into something like an ‘ antediluvian boulder’ if hq pursues 
researches into antiquity for his own pleasure, and not for their 
practical value. But the learned lumber that crowds an antiquary’s 
brains, much in the same way as OeQtiincey’s papers filled 
his ancient bath, is difiierent from the intelligent acquaintance 
w;^ the Past whibh every official worker should possess and 
act upon. A work of Person, digging up Greek roots, and a 
compilation of Collectorate Records, differ immensely in their res¬ 
pective objects. 

The use of the word “ compilation” is, however, apt to involve a 
“ petitio principii.” It is to a certain extent incompatible with 
originality. We can compile only what already exists, and yet by 
giving it a novel form, or some distinctively fresh features, it is 
possible to produce a work raised far above the level of .ordinary 
compendia. The volume before us throws much light on the 
history of the English occupation of Chittagong from 1760 to 
1,848 ; and it brings out many characteristic and humorous facts, 
hitherto unknown, which illustrate more particularly the first 
thirty years of this period. 

Five years before the grant of the Dewaui to the Hon*ble Com¬ 
pany, by Najam ud-Daula, the lands of Burdwan, Midnapur, and 
Chittagong had been ceded by Mir Kasim, son-in-law of Mir 
Jafir, as the price of his elevation to the Subahdari of Bengal by 
Vansittart The office f^cords of these three districts, therefore, 
possess a peesdiar interest; and of Chittagong especially it may 
he said that their perusal is indispensable to a right oimprehea- 
sion of present complexities. 

Chittagong is the Mercia of Bbngal with regard to the Mongo¬ 
lian racea dwelling in Arrakan and Burmab. Conquered fire or 
isix hundred years ago, by the Mughals, the province was won back 
by the Riga of Arrakan towards the close of the sixteenth century, 
and it did not finally pass under the Muhamihadan regime until 
1666, when the chief town received the name IslAm4b6d. This 
delay uniplstakeably indexes the absence of the Faithful from 
Chittagong before the reign of the Nawab Sbayisti Khan, 
nephew to Hie Empress Hur Jah»n. But the Arrakanese rule 
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affected the province only slightly. There are some iBuddhist 
remains, and a strong infusion of Maghs and Maghi vocables in 
Bengali-speaking population. The mixture of Maghi and Arabic^ 
the latter due to the numerous kkondokara and maJctaH called 
into existence by the large proportion (70 p. c.) of Musalmans 
in the district population, renders the Chittagong Bengali unintel¬ 
ligible to a strangei^cquainted only with the dialects of such places 
as Nadi^d. aad Dacca. All Maghi incursions have long since 
ceased ; and it is the Bengalis who now make a peaceful raid 
every year into Arrakan, to reap the crops of tbeir indolent neigh¬ 
bours. ‘The expression ‘‘ Roshan Giyichhe'' is very common at 
harvest time ^ and the husbandmen generally make a good 
thing out of tbeir expedition. 

Tarafa and Tdluha, —No records exist on the subject of any 
revenue assessment anterior to that of the Mugbals. Under tltpm 
all lands were originally khdlad, ^‘fetatelanda'* Subsequently, 
large jdgira were granted for the defence of the marches., Mr. 
(Cotton attributes the present minute sub'division of land to the 
innumerable military sub-grants made to the garrison troops. 
These assigned lands, being resumed for the benefit of the Excba- 
qucr, became distinct and petty tarafa^ the local name for a 
pennanentiy'Settled estate as contra-distiuguisbed from taluks, 
which are estates settled for terms of years only. It may be added 
that in a Muhammadan district the Musalman law of fractional 
distribution amongst heirs would conduce greatly to the breaking 
up of estates. 

Early Dificultiea.-^'Uv, Verelst, the first Collector, or Chief, of 
Chittagong, h£^ infinite trouble in getting a detailed account of the 
reronues of the province from his predecessors. He writes: “ The 
villainous intentionof those people that had the management of 
the revenues here before, in endeavouring to secrete from us and 
make as,intricate as possible whatever they could, has delayed it 
(a report) thus long."’ The Nawabs bad steadily raised rents 
until the ** asal jama’" of Muhammad Beza Khan amounted to tha 
sum of Rs. 3,37,761*1-11 f, a large proportion of whidi never found 
its way up to Delhi. There were also various Cjesses and demands, 
such as sowah> saiar, kasbah, which raised the haatabud, actual 
collections, to Rs. 4,4d,D18-iS>14| in 1166 B.3. The eipression 
nowdbdd was eveo then applied to revenue accrtdng from newly*; 
cleared lands, but the hiudern meaning of the term did not 
miginaie until maajr years . later. Mr. Verelst’s policy directed 
itsqf to keeping up the Mughal* rates of assessment, except where 
happened to be oppressive. He Invited the p^ple to come 
Inward Sind clear jungle lands, allowing them to cullivafe without 
payment ef revenue for the first five yearn. " Having received 
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tt gentell and satisfactory answer from tb.e Edja of Arrakan,’* be 
was active in trying to prevail upon settlers to take up jungle* 
clearing tenures in the south of the province, where there was a 
wide strip of dense forest between the cultivated lands of Chitta¬ 
gong and Arrakan. At a later date, Captain Cox, who has left 
his name in the Cox's Bazir Sub-division, pushed forward this work 
of clearing jnngle and inducing Arrakanese immigrants to take up 
lands. The Burmese* war of 1824! may be indirectly Traced to 
his efforts in this direction. 

Measurement of Lands .—The first measurement of lands, 
always looked back to with great reverence, began hi 1764f. 
More than half the hdshm zamin (cultivated l^nd) had been 
given away under charitable sanads ; and when holders oi l&kbiraj 
were required to produce their title-deeds, and prove their rights, 
maAy could not, and, as a Result, had their lands included in the 
assessment. jThe total amount assessed is not known; but it seems 
to ha.ve been an increase on the Mughal assessment. Between 1765 
and 1768 the annual collections averaged Rs. 4,66,343. The venality 
and oppression of the black collectors” led to their abolition. No 
supervisors were ever appointed for Chittago:^. There was always 
an English collector from the very first. The Resolution of tne 
Court of Directors in 1772 “to stand forth as dewku” did not 
affect this district; but the quinquennial settlement of that year 
was adopted there as elsewhere. 

Quinquennial Settlement *—The total collections in 1771-72 

S cnounted to Rs. 5,27,160, collected partly from the ZainindArs 
lemselves at the Sudder cutcherry, partly by means of sez&vaU 
appointed for definite chaklae. There were nine cbaklas, not 
including Ooi’s Bazar sub-division, which was probably covered 
with forest. The chakladars ultimately became formers with five- 
year farms; and under this system the hastdbud for 1772-73, 
including the revenue from hits, gh&ts, the kap5e mahil (now 
included in the jurisdiction of the Hill Tracts)^ the tobacco 
mabal, the pAn mahal, and others, amounted to Bs. 4,83,835. A 
salt agent was appointed for the salt mabal. In 1774 the chakla¬ 
dars were suddenly abolished, and engagements entered into with 
leading Zamindars who were not mere speculators. 

Annual iSsfifomente.—Towards the close of the quinquennial 
settlement, one Kissen Dullol was deputed by‘Warren Hastings 
to collect accounts and make full enquiries at Chittagong; but 
his mission produced no tangible results. A new settlement was 
made in 1777 by the Collector, at lower rates; the total demtmd 
being fixed at Rs. 4,58,087-9-2. This arrangement was continued 
year by year until 1781-82, though the average co^JecUdna were 
Ite than under the quinquennial settlements iit 1781| 
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tiie Calcutta Committee of Revenue made a vigorous atlfem|)t to 
raise the jama to about six likhs, and appointed Khos]|^al Chuod 
Wodadar to make the necessary arrangements. The Wodtidar in 
reality superseded the Collector, and a conHiot was inevitable, Kho-* 
shal Chund did not meet/with the success he expected ; and, the 
farming system being abandoned, miifassal settlements were entered 
into wil;^ each Zamluddr under a system of khas collections. 
The jamahandi ij6r 1783 shows a total Of Sicca^Rs. 6,J 6,448-15-17-2, 
a considerable increase. 

Permanent Settlement .—Yearly settlements were continued 
till tbc decennial settlement of 1790, when a gross rental was fixed, 
equal to Compeny^s Rs. 4,98,912-15-10. In 1793 this settlement 
was made permanent. The rates were approximately Rs. 2-2 
per acre. It will be understood that the permanent settlement 
applied to tarafs only. After the conclusion of the perman%pt 
settlement, the revenue history of Chittagong is almost synony¬ 
mous with the history of its Noabdd Question. 

The Nonhdd Question .—All lands without the limits of tarafe 
and Idhhirdj estates measured and assessed in 1704 are Nodhdd 
(nau-dbsd). Noabsd land is therefore waste land brought under 
cultivation after 1764. It has been mentioned that Mr. Verelst 
issued a proclamation calling on ** all and seveml to clear such 
lands, and enjoy exemption from payment of revenue for the first five 
years. Joynaraiii Ghosal, nephew to Gokul Chundra dbosal, the 
first dew^n of the district under Mr. Verelst, claimed that ali 
waste lands in the province had been granted to him by virtue of jH 
certain sanad which was confirmed in 1763 by the Chittagong coun«> 
cil, though only iu respect of certain lauds, cleared by him, an<l 
fonned into a separate zmfudarj. The validity of the original 
sanad was impugnSd. Some Arakanese immigrants declined to 
pay rent through the Joynagar Zamindar. His title to the waste 
lands occupied by them was disputed ; and the production of the 
Original grant became necessary. But thfi^ matter slumbered for 
some years, and it was not until after the permanent settlement 
had been concluded ^at the Joynagar Estate was resumed by 
orders of Government, liie district was divided into 

(1) TarafdArf land, settled in perpetuity. 

(2) I^i&khii4j land, exempt from payment of revenue. 

(3) The ^o^nagar Estate, comprising all newly cleared and 
waste lands, acoomng to the contention of the Ghosbals. 

Mr. Cotton poibtifoots that if ijie forged sanad had been detected, 
miii'tbe Joynagar Estate resumed before the permanent settlement, 
^ lands would have been sold, settled deoenn^lly, and 

settled in i^rpeluity* In such case there would have 
' no Ho4b4il Queatioia to vea later genemtions. Unfortunately 
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Oovenif^ent did not resume the Joyna^a(‘Estate till 1800* The 
iieasons for the step were the followiag:— 

Firstly.-^Ux, Verelst had no power to grant all the waste to 
Joytiarain Ghoeal, and the sanad was stamped with his priyate 
seal only. 

jSecondiy.—The grant was incompatible with the terms of the 
proclamation calling on all people to take* up jungl^^r^clearing 
tenures. * 

Thirdly .—On the principle that mpresaum facit cessare 
taciturn, the confirmatory sanad, which referred to a port only of 
the waste, ignored any foimer grant of the entire waste to Joyna- 
rain Ghosal, and was inconsistent with it. « 

Litigaiion.'-^lLhe case brought by the Ghoshals against Go- 
yemment was instituted in the year 1804 in the Zillah Court of 
Chittagong, removed to tliQ Provincial Court of Dacca, where Sir 
B. Dick decr^d in favour of the plaintiffs, and finally decided on 
Appeal in 1815 by the Sadar Dewaaf Adalat who gave the Ghoshals 
only the lands they were undoubtedly possessed of in 1764. The 
original sanad was declared to be a forgery. It bore date 13th 
May 1760, but the province had not been ceded till the following 
27th September ! 

The Chittagong proclamation was dated the 12th May 1761 ; Mr. 
Cotton thinks the sanad produced before the Sadr Dew&ui AdAlat 
was not the real sanad, as originally existing. The latter had 
been inspected by many Collectors in succession, and was probably 
lost, whether a forgery or not. The Ghoshals replaced it by an un¬ 
doubtedly forged instrument, stamped only with Mr. Verelst’s 
private seal, which might very likely have passed into the posses¬ 
sion of the family. The forgery was a clumsy one j a^ the 
'Muhammadan date mistakon by the Hindu formers. 

Execution of the Decree .—^To carry out the decree giving the 
Ghoshals possession of the lands which they were actually entitled 
to in 1764, it became n^ftessary to re-measure the whole district of 
Chittagong. Various futile attempts were made. The difficulty of 
measuring NodbAd lands, and, in fact, all lands in Chittagong lay in 
their extremely minute sub-division and endless dispersion. In 
1822 the Ghoshals were re-instated ; but their property was again 
attached by the Collector in 1832. The fortunes of the family and 
its representatives remind us of the upa and ddwns of Gil Bias. 
As in his case a oompetenoe was in the end secured ; but not until 
all the ill-gotten wealth bad been, lost. It wbuld be impossible 
within our present limits to give any detailed account of the 
settlement proceedings commenced in earnest for the first time by 
Mr. Herve^, and continued up to completion by Mr. (afterwards Sir 
Eenry; Bicketis* The technical expressious connected with the 
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work alon« fill up a moderate-sized glossary. After tliildly-tbpee 
years of harassing measures and experiments the dc,cree liras 
executed la 1848. The following were the chief features of the 
undertaking;— * 

(1). The extent and boundaries of the tarafs were recorded 
finally, 

(2ji. .Yalid and invalid l&kirSj holdings were ascertained ; and 
the latter resumed and assessed at half-rates.* 

(3), The Joynagar Noabad lands were measured and settled 
with the representatives of the Qhoshals. 

. (4). All Nodbid lands, other than the Joynagar Estate, were 
marked ofiT andtsettled with competent tilfikdars. 

(S). Noabdd lands comparatively free from jungle were settled 
for 50 years, others for 25 years. The average rate per acre was 
Re. 1-11. , • S 

(fi). Circle farmers were appointed to collect rei^ts from khas 
lands and taluks, paying less than Rs. 50 yearly revenue, Other 
taluks were to pay in direct to the Sadr Treasury." The farming 
system has now been replaced by a khas tehsll arrangement, and 
since 1875, the 25 years taluks have undergoue the process of 
re-settlement. This labour will be finished in about a years time; 
but the whole question promises to be re-opened in 1899, when all 
tduks fall in again. 

Mr. Cotton does not trace the Noib^d question beyond 1848, 
except to notice some attempts made to disencumber the Revenue 
Roll of the vast number of petty estates, by allowing the ownera 
to redeem at a certain number of years’ purchase. Ridiculously 
petty estates have been struck off the Towjih roll as not being 
worth retaining. 

Among the numerous appendices relating to a variety of topics, 
such as the impalement and mutilation of criminals during the 
latter part of last century, the attempt to grow indigo at 
Chittagong, and the like, we shall only draw attention to a very 
characteristic and amusing appendix (XJ) on the suj^ect of postal 
arrangements:— 

1776 the Hon’ble Company took the .extraordinary step 
of dissociating themselves from the post-o88c6, and leaving 
the local r€»siaents at Chittagong to make the best arrangements 
for themselves they could. A “Diwk Committee” was at once 
established; and its proceedings, recorded under date the 24th 

Jt4y 1776, are of an entertaining character....A Mr. Goodwin 

a^ars to have given them great oftence. and their first action 
to give notice to Henry Goodwin, Chief of Luckipore, that If 
Im ever opens diwks aAiressed to *‘F. Law” (the ^Hector), 
Ihejf mre unantmously resolve^ that he shall be prosecuted with 
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the ut]^ost vigour of th« law. It is tbeu resolved that Rs. 20-# 
shall be pillowed monthly for the repair of the public roads...... A 

tax of auhas 8 a wheel throughout the station Is imposed.The 

Committee’s fioal resolutions about excluding Goodwin are com* 
municated to him in a letter signed by Law, and ending “ Your 
insinuations against myself are shocking.” To this Goodwin 
sends a long and eminently peaceful reply...An internal 

2 uarrel then arose. * Mr. Bright (the assistant) Temoved the 
awk-box from Bangmahl^ the Chiefs house, to his own. A 
committee, by a majority of one, resolved that this power was 

usurped, and ordered the box back...The following resolutions 

(I quote a few only) were then passed« 

All tattoo horses found on the roads to be shoL Strangers are 
allowed to subscribe, but to have no voice in the meetings. 

Any person receiving a parcel by any other diwk to be fined 
Rs. 20. o 

Then occurs the following remarkable entry 
'< The bearers having assembled at the time -of the Board's 
Mtting, and interrupted their proceedings by making a confounded 
noise in order to obtain an increase of wages of four annas a 
month, it was resolved that each man laid- hold of should receive 
twelve stripes with a rattan, which was accordingly put in execu¬ 
tion, and it was agreed that on every future insurrection of the kind 
they shall receive the same encouragement." The regulations 
then continue 

Mr. Leeke to regulate the price of provisions. 

* The proprietors and ladies of the settlement dine with Mr, Law 
on the Ist day of each month. Any member absent from a meeting 
to be fined at the discretion of those present. 

Cotes, Calvert, and Shardon fined Be. 5 eachifor late attendance. 
Bright, however, refuses to be bound by the resolutions as ** un¬ 
worthy of free men..These arrangements did not last long." 

In March 1778 a ddwk*was finally established between Chittagong 
and Dacca, ryiming every two days; and this was succeeded in 
1794 by a daily post 
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Ant. IX.—“ TRAVELS OF A HINDU,’' 

Chapter I. 

Octoben 5<A, 1876.—It is full ten years ago that we parted com¬ 
pany with the reader in another place. 

The year of our parting was 1866—the sceno Delhi. In re- 
isuming the thread of our “ travel’s history,” we propose to shift 
our Pillars of Hercules further west from that city. This time the 
course of our journey first veers towards the north point of the 
compass, and then takes a turn westward to storied regions—>to 
lands fancied for being the cradle of human civilisation; where 
first rose philosophy, science, and the aits; whe're valour has foi^gbt 
some of its greatest battles. • • 

The fashion of travelling either " in the magnificent 

tabernacle of a Tukhtramut* or “ upon a stupendous Pegu ele¬ 
phant,” or in “ a covered palankin,”—and proceeding in a slow and 
solemn march to find hot dishes ready for discussion at the next 
Station,, is now among the bygones—with the years beyond the 
flood.” Men now move very differently, in very different vehicular 
contrivances, and with very different ideas of the value of time. 
The road, too, is not the self-same road down which rolled the sev¬ 
eral tides of invasion from ” the populous north,” and up which 
went the Great Mogul Padishahs on their summer excursions to 
Kashmir.* The route to the Hills now-a-days goes midway through 
the valley between the Jumna^'and Ganges, and the time occupied 
in the journey has l^een minimised from days and months to bourn. 

It is said, “the day of LaUa RoohKs departure was as splendid 
as sunshine and pageantry could make it. The bazars and baths 
were all covered with the richest tapestry; hundreds of gilded 
barges upon the Jumna floated with their banners shining in the 
Water, while through the streets groups of chitdren^ent strewing 
the most delicate flowers around, as in that Persian festival called the 
Scattering'of Roses, till every part of the city wae as fragrant as 
if a caravan of musk from Khoten had passed through it.” Not 
a mouse stirs a Mmajir sets out upon his journey. Mak¬ 

ing up hfs bag and baggage, and hurrying through his meal—for 
it is not time or tide only, but also the train that does not wait for 
any body—he hies* off to the station, and, turning his back upon 
the Imperial city, n^akes a noiseless exit. 

• Bwakv iaterestiog aocoaot of one of these excursions by Aurangmb^ 
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Our'first scene opens at GhaziabacJ, whence the travelled, 
bound fipr Simla or Lahore, now has to make his start. The up- 
mail train set us down here precisely at the time-table hour— 
6-S5 A.M. ThI crisp morning air, chasing away fog, made us “ all 
right” in a few minutes. But camp-followers do not more hamper 
the march of an army than do servants, luggage, baggage, and 
uncertain ^ cetera, the progress of a Railway tour^t. Sorely 
complaining of his ITaving been Hach-lvoled all night in a com¬ 
partment crowded with sixteen passengers, our khansamah prayed 
to know how much of the brief interval between one train- 
time and another would remain for him to serve himself after 
having "served us. The answer “a pucka half hour,” made 
woe-begone aspect brighten up with a smile. No sooner bad 
Ire got his leave than he ran off for the tank, and then to the 
bi^zar, where he Stuffed himself with as much of eatables and 
■drinkables as he thought might enable him to stand the remaining 
portion of the journey. 

Ghaziabad is a common station between two Railway Companies 
—the one having the southern, and the other the northern 
set of rooms. ' Here, ■ the traveller exchanges the East Indian 
for the Sind-Punjab-and-Delhi line. 'Die platform being cleared 
of the crowd, we secured our quarters in a room by the side of 
which a Delhi-wallah kept a neat little shop for the sale of hot 
coffee and tea. On principle, we were bound to encourage this man 
~tbe money paid to all such vendors remains and circulates in 
i;he land. 


The country around lies open for many miles, the Station 
forming tiie central object. Ghaziabad seems to be Heber's 
Gliazludeennugger,—“a small, ruinous walled town,” falling on 
his way from Meerut to Delhi. To this* day his description 
holds good. Hardly has the place improved in fifty years from 
being a collection of poor huts and a few scattered ruins. But 
it has now the chant5e of a better future. Forming the meeting- 
point betweew two highways, there flows through it a stream 
of traffic which is sure to leave its mark upon the spot. 

The train that was to carry us forward, came in and stood drawn 
up by the platform. More roomy carriages, with wider seats and 
better cushions, at once told of the difference in favor of the 
rolling-stock on the new line. The bath in eaSh carriage was a 
proof that up here they were better alive to the fact of oarryiog 
beings who were heirs to all sorts of wahts and necessities. 
Thrusting in the bag and baggage, we had scarcely seated ourselves, 
when thq train started, and we were off en route for the Hills. 

In the same carriage with, us was a Mi^omedau gentleman 
proceeding from Delhi to Lahore, Intelligent and amiable, he 
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proved an agreeable companion in a joarney the tedium td which 
telle not a little on one's patience. , 

The ti^k of our journey is not so new as It seems ^ be. It 
may be identified with one of the routes through wlVich there has 
been intercommunication since far ofi times. They used almost 
this Very road between ancient Indraprastba and Hastinapura. 
Krishna aie^d Vyi^a often went this way on their errands to the 
Kaurava Court. Tery nruch this idei^ttcail Voad was taken by 
Kalidas' Cloud Messenger, who, like ourselves, was also bonnd 


for the Hijis. 

Ftfty years ago, Bishop Heber, travelling down this road, 
wrote All the way was scattered with smins; the groves 
of fruit-trees were‘few, small, and neglected; the villages very 
mean, the people looking half-starved and jquite heart-broken, 
and cultivation of the most sloven kind.” ’*^Twenty years latbr. 


very much the same state of things met the eye of Sleeman, who' 
says:-—** The country between Delhi and Meerut is sadly denuded 
of its groves; not a grove or an avenue is to be seen anywhere, 
and but few fine solitary treea" Heber’s account was given in a 
year in which there were only “three light showers.’’ Sleeman 
traced the cause of the desolation to Siish Chiefs who formerly 
^'used to come and lay waste the country with fire and sword, 
at ^very returning harvest.” How lovely is the prospect now. 
The country is a vast sheet of cultivation ; and the fields are green 
with jowara and bajra in the ear. This is to be placed as much 
to the account of the plentiful rainfall of this year as ta 
that of tl )0 present regime.—Here and there an old ruin still rears 
Its bead. 


. ^here is little to note as we rush along towards Begumabad. 
Hnless it be Bala Baf, who received this, with ninety-four other 
villages, in assignment for her maintenance, during her father 
Madbaji Sindia’s Premiership of the Mogul Empire, it is not 
known to what other Begum this place ow^ its name and origin ; 

days gone by, the number of Begums and«»Bais in the 
laud was legion. Both Heber and Sleeman notice this village, 
which has & thick group of huts, a basar, and a serai, features 
oommOD to all Indian towns. Surrounded by great breadths 
of cuitivation, Begumabad is an agricultural centre, occupied 
by m sgriculturaf population. No sign of architecture or iudus* 
try am to. be seen. The only arts pursued here are those necessary 
to jgeitinf on in Indian agricultural life. The Mahratta princess 
dyi^ m 1834, her lapsed to the British Qovemment This 
earlier wbltiug<^^Ucy was a winhing-policy, which markedly con- 
, tiAsU with 4^ la^r annexation-policy of Britisb-Vule. 

'Sidles bn Item Begmaabad, Is Meerui —the first place 
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of on tbi« line. Meerut coufiiets of the old- Native 

city, auu the modern British cantoomeut. Local tradition olaima 
for it the*Hindu name of Mairashtra, with an antiquity ex¬ 
tending back to the age, of the Pandavas. It is said to have 
been the abode of Maya Danava, in ancient Khandava-prastha^ 
the remains of whose dwelling they pretend to show in a 
huge mound, the desolate appearance and forgotten history of 
which favour the circulation of the story, * 

The first auiUeniio mention of Meerut is dated lOlT A.D., when 
it is spoken of as falling on Mahmud of Ghuzni's route back from- 
Kanoup To spare itselr from the vengeance of that monarch, the 
town offered him, with an unqualified submission,, a ransom of 
250,000 dinars and SO elephants. In 1S2T Meerut was strong 
enough to hold out against Timurshin Khan, the formidable Mogul 
invader whom Mohamed Tpgluk had to buy ofip by a large sum^ 
But it was npt so fortunate during the invasion of the ruthless 
Timqr, whose ‘‘troops took it by escalade, sacked it, and demolished 
the walls. The Guebres were all flayed alive, their women and 
children were made ‘slaves,, the houses burned, the walls razed, 
and the whole place reduced to dust and ashes.*' Fallen Meerut 
is barely noticed by Abul Fazil, as having '^^abrickfort between 
two rivers." 

Lying encamped near Meerut, “during one of his little king* 
dom-taking expeditious," the J4t Chief,. Suraji Muh had a dream 
in which he was visited by a Hindu saint, and urged to dig a 
tank. This noble work, bearing his name—Suraji Koond, exists 
Co this day to attest his beneficence. 

In 1788* Ghokm Kadir, hard pressed by the Mahrattas, had 
thrown himself into the Meerut fort. But so close a cordon wa& 
drawn round the place by the enemy, that noPa loophole for escape 
was left. His audacity failing him within the invineible iron 
circle^ the BohiHa Chief offered terms of submission. , But the 
Mabratta leader met his overtures with an assault. Qholam' Kadir 
kept his ground with* great obstinacy. But, finding that hie mem 
had grown weary mid lukewarm in his cause, he stole out of the 
fort at night, “ monnted on a horse, into whose saddie-bi^s he had 
Stuffed a large amount of the most valuable jewellery from the 
palace^plunder,. which he had ever since retained in his own keep¬ 
ing, in view of an emergency. He rode some twelve miles through* 
the winter night, avoiding the haunts of men, and apparently 
hoping to cross the durnna, and find refuge with the mkha : A^ 
last^ m the mists of the dawn, his weary horse, wanckring over 
the fields, fell into a slope used for the descent of the oxen who- 
draw ui? the bucket from the well, for the purpo$es,of Irngatiou. 
The hoiae rose, and guUopcd o? by thp mcUne made hr the 
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bullocks, but the rider was either stunned or disabledv by bis 
bruises, and remained where he fell. As the day dawned, the 
Brahmin cultivator came to yoke his cattle, and water the wheat 
when he found the richly-dressed form of one whom he speedily' 
recognised as having but lately refused him redress, when plunder¬ 
ed by the Pathan soldiery. * Balaam, Nawab Sahib!* said the 
man, off^png a meek obeisance, with clownish malice, to his 
late oppressor. The scared and famished oaitifi sat up and look¬ 
ed about him. ‘ Why do yon call me Nawab f he asked. * I am 
a poor soldier, wounded, seeking my home. 1 have lost all I 
have, but put me in the road to Ghosgarli, and I will reward you 
hereafter t Necessarily, the mention of this fort would have put 
at rest any doubt in the Brahmin’s mind ; he at once shouted for 
assistance, and presently carried off his prize to Rana Khan*s 
camp. Hence the prisoner was despatched to •Sindia, at MutLra. 
On his arrival there, Sindia inflicted upon him the punishment of 
Tashir, sending him round the bazar on a jackass, with his face 
to the tail, and a guard instructed to stop £^t every considerable 
shop, and beg a cowri, in the name of the Nawab of Bawani. 
The wretched man becoming abusive under the contemptuous 
treatment, his tongue was torn out of his mouth. Gradually he 
was mutilated further ; being first blinded, as a retribution for 
his similar treatment of tlie Emperor, and subsequently deprived 
of his nose, ears, bands, and feet, and sent to Delhi. Death came 
to his relief on the road,—it is believed by hts being hanged 
upon a tree, 3rd March 1789; and the mangled trunk was sent to 
Delhi, where it was laid before the sightless monarch, the mos^ 
ghashtly Nazar that ever was presented in the Dewani Khas.*'* 

. The city which brings all this to the mind, has an excellent 
position, midway befWeen the Ganges on the oue baud and the 
Jumna on the other. Right through the spot passes a small 
branch of the Kali Nadi, the bridge over which struck Heber as an 
absurdity. But in the rainy months it isMiot a bit longer than 
it is necessary.” .Ruinous walls and other debris ksskt testimony 
to the a^e of Meerut. But it has not much to show in the way 
of builaings-—the most prominent architecture being a few 
pagodas and mosques, all of which are out-topped by a church 
** with a high and handsome spire.” 

- .-I — - ■ - -■ 1— -- - - — -I . - - -- — -I - '111- - - ---1- - < ■ ^ . 

* Keene’s of the Moghnl fallen into the hands of M. Leston- 

Bapbe.” Dara's head once before ueaux, a French officer in Sindla’i 
laid, before Attmegzeb in a similar service, who shortly after left fndia^ 
D^anner. Suraj-ad-Dowla was similar- The crown jewels of the Great Mogul, 
ly recognised and betrayed to, his left unappropriated by Nadir Shah, 
enemy. The** jewel-laden horse of are believed to be now in Franco. 
^'MhohkOi Kadir is supposed to have 
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The ^ntoament'—two miles north of the town—has its own 
tele to tell. Its advantageous situation'*' in a wide and dry plain'^ 
is at once*ai^parent to the eye. The British frontier, first pushed 
from the Karmanassa to the Ganges, and next from the Ganges 
to the Jumna, was watched by removing the advanced post from 
Anupshahar to Meerut, in 1806. Choice was made of this 
spot more from sanitary than strategical considerations. The 
high latitude, the elevation—^some 900 feet above the* sea, the 
soil, the climate, all recommended it as a healthy locality in 
the plains of Hindustan. The weather in the cold months is almost 
European. Many European vegetables and fruits are reaped here. 
Though no snow ever falls, thin ice is formed during the wiutry 
nights. The only local disadvantage is the scorching heat under a 
more vertical sun in the longer days of summer. 

The cantonmentdiere is one of those which thickly dot the sur¬ 
face of the Apglo-Tndian erripire, where he who runs may read that 
it is vast camp held and governed by the sword. Meerut possesses 
importance only as a centre of military force,—not of any intellectual 
force, or industry, or taste, or magnificence. From an outpost in the 
begiuuing, the place, beautifully laid out with bungalows, mess- 
houses, l^rracks, sepoy-lines, bazars, hospitals, play-grounds, and 
theatres, has now grown to be the first, centrical military depdt 
in Upper Hindustan. The parade-ground is a fine open plain, a 
mile in width and four miles in length. As the train slowly moved 
on, a columnar monument with other details met the view. 

The history of an Indian cantonment is the history chiefly of 
field-exercises—of balls, suppers, and gaieties succeeding in a round. 
The fSte which possesses a historical interest was that given in 
honor of Jacquemout. That French traveller " arrived at Meerut 
in time to hear of the French Revolution of 1800. All the English 
officers became suddenly so enthusiastic about the new-born liberty 
of France, that they insisted upon giving a public dinner to 
Jacquemont as a representative of French constitutional freedom; 
Hish ost, a caiyalry Oolonel, wounded at Waterloo, ended his speech 
by bugging Jacquemont to his breast and bursting into tears. 
Every officer in the cantonments was seized with a desire to 
constantly shake Jacquemont by the hand, which, he declares, 
was oftener squeezed than that of M. de Ijafayette in America. 
Night after night champagne poured forth in • honor of France 
and Jacquemont. Tri-color flags adorned the mess-rooms, and tlie 
English officers to a man wore tri-colored ribands in honor of their 
guest,’'^ 


Tht Engliahman, 28lh April, 1879. 
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Such, for a series of years, were “ the short and simplet^nnals'^ 
of Meerut,, until there happened au event which, baptising th<r 
place in blood, inade for it an ever memorable history. "Ihe reader 
Bcarcely needs be told that it was here that first appeared the cloud 
no bigger than a man’s hand, which, fimally assuming proper-* 
tions that overcast the political shy of sdmost all ludia^ ushered 
in a storm the fury pf which was as appalling as the lesson it 
taught vVas grand and impi'essive. He well recollects how, in 
1857, the sepoys, timing their hot business with one of thcr 
hottest days'of the year—the lOtbof May—broke out here in the 
most undisguised mutiny by striking and smiting down their 
officers in the midst of their Sunday evening-prayers, and after 
gutting and sacking the places went out red-handed, waving 
tiie standard of rebellion, and shifted the scene of their drama 
to the imperial city of Delhi. ^ 

One may have an mteresting trip fifom Meerut to ancient 
Ma^tinwpVi,^ a, which is distant only some twenty miles, in a north¬ 
east direction. But not a trace of that famous Aryan city now exists 
above ground. It has disappeared long, long since—the date 
being as far back as about the year 12^00 B.O. The destruction 
ol Haatinapura is said to have been caused by the irruption of 
the Ganges, which, in sliifting its channel, took a fatal direc¬ 
tion through the city, and swept it away in its track—a fate met 
with by many a city in India. The few vestiges yet surviving, 
lie iml)edded several feet beneath the surface of the country, close 
by the Budhi Qangay or the old bed of the Ganges. In euttinj; 
the Ganges Canal, they came upon a portion of these subterruf^ 
nean remains, in a stratum filled with broken pottery, and heaps of 
large sized bricks employed in ancient Hindu arehitectore. The site 
is well remembered«i& local tradition—no Hindu ean ever forget su 
memorable a place in Hiudn history. Immortalized in the great 
national Spie, Hastinapnra defies time, neglect, and the oblitera¬ 
tion of all its landmarks, to engulf its memory in oblivion. Tlte 
city of Hasti, the seat of the Kaurava dynasty, ^ on undying 
fame that ean only perish with the Sanscrit language and litera¬ 
ture. J^ew spots there are so interesting as where Pariksbit 
celebrated his Parapana, and was bitten by the Tacshac| 
or where Jahamejaya listened to the recitation of the Hahahharaty 
and peiformed tlm saerifice for the destruction of the serpent-race.* 
But the j^noine scenes of those events having disappeared^ they 
are now en^tltuted|*by gh(xis on^the banks of the present Ganges, 

•The.spot of this soorifioe w said some twenty-one milfs to tbs nsrtk- 
to i>e the prei^nt smsli town of Ahar, east of Bedands^diftr, ^ 

^ the right fctetik of the Gauges, 
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whieli ifobody easpects to be co^oterfeit preseniments.’* 
HAstinapuKa was overwhelmed in the time of Nicliakara, the fifth 
prince from* Yudishthira, who removed his oapital to Kosambi, oa 
the Jumna, oeai^ Allahabad, 

The greatness of Hastinapura has been questioned by Mr, 
Wheeler, in his Mababkt^ata/* la his opinion, Uastinapurfi ** was 
an outpost of the Aryan race, with a nondescript populatipn com¬ 
prising cultivators, herdsman, mechanics, retainers, and petty shop- 
heepers, who seem to have dwelt in an assemblage of huts, or 
houses, constructed mats, bamboos, mud, or bricks,, which 
was dignified by the name of the city. The palace was very 
likely built after a similar fashion, though on « larger scale, 
and with some pretensions to strength. Probably it was a rude 
quadrangular building, having men's apartments on one side, 
and‘'women’s apartflaents on the ether; whilst the third side 
was devoted 4;o the kitchens and household servants. The 
fourth- side, the most important of all, formed the gateway or 
Entrance Hall, so common in Hindu palaces ; and in this Hall, 
which was open to ail-comers, the Bf^a sat in Council with his 
kinsmen and subordinate chieftains, and administered rude 
patriarchal justice, or discussed afifairs of State, such as warsji 
marriages, alliances, or other bumness connected with the Baj, 
In tlie neighbourhood of the city, lands were probably cleared and 
cultivated, nnd herds of cattle pastured; all of which either 
belonged to the Baja, or to Chieftains subordinate to the Raja.”* 

.This is little short of saying that Hastinapum was a city of 
the Stone age, with scarcely any better architecture than cairns 
and cromlechs. The capital of the Lunar Princes must have been 
judged by the high standard of modern Paris, London, and Calcutta, 
or such an opinion could not have been risked Tu the face of much 
intrinsic .evidence to the contrary scattered through the work 
undei' comment. The low estimate is a bold assumption, savour¬ 
ing of the prejudice and'^sophistry of Mill. But Mill erred, be¬ 
cause he groped in the dark, for dearth of information. iNu 
such excuse can be pleaded in favour of Mr. Wheeler, who 
has passed several years in India, has visited many of its cities 
and monuments, and hays written by the light which the re¬ 
searches of half a century have thed on the,, subject. It i? 
unfortunate that he should have adopted concfusions without 
sufficiently utilizing his opportunities, and thereby disappointed 
the Indian public by a work which is chiefly a tissue of theoriea 
more amusing than they are instructiveb 

Msanu’s ^ode, said to be compiled at least 1,000 to 1,200 years 

. ... .—'—^ , .t il, I „ 
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l>efore Obiist, abounds witlt proofs of high civilization ancient 
India. Touching the palace of kings, he recommends it to be 
"‘inthe centre of the fortress”—that it should be defensible, 
’well-finished, brilliant, and surrounded with water and 


He spealcs also of “ gardens, bowers, terraces, cisterns of water, 
bake-houses, lodgings of harlots, taverns, victualling-shops, squares 
where four ways theet, large, well-known trees, assemblies, and 
public spectacles,” all which must have enlfemd into the construc¬ 
tion of an ancient Hindu city, or they would not have been 
mentioned in that old Hindu work. The Rig Veda, which gives 
us glimpses of the earliest life in India, speaks of “fortified cities” 
dwelt in even by the pre-Aryan Dasyas. The importance of Hasti- 
uapura is underrated on the score of cultivated fields in its 
neigiibourhood, and the pasturage of cattle within its walls. Sixty 
miles in compass, there can be no question* about the greatness 
of ancient Babylon. But crops, watered by the Euphrates ninning 
through the middle, were raised within that city when besieged 
by an enemy. 

Delhi, described in its best days by Bernier, was crowded with 


several thousand wattled huts. It is since sanitation has been better 


understood that cities have begun to change their aspect. Has- 
tinapura may have been an outpost under its founder Hast), 
when its neighbourhood was infested by wild elephants. But with 
the weight of all evidence in its favor, we cannot accept any 
other view than that, in the age of Duryodbana and Yudishthira, 
it was a royal capital, which ranked in greatness and magnificence 
with its contemporaneous cities of Thebes, Heliopolis, Nineveh, 
Mycenae, and Ilium,—a capital described by Ritter as having 
been *‘the Babylon^of India.*" From the very extensive area of the 
waste in which the*city lies, one may form at least a conception 
of its greatness. 

The Greek geographers identify Hastinapura with their 
nora. But Hwen Thsang has not a word* about it. Abul Faxil 
merely describes it as “ a place of worship on the ^knges,” 

Both a military and civil station, Meerut has a large European 
society. Many &bibs here got up into the train. The aversion 
to rub knees in the same Railway carriage is mutual between the 
European and the Native. There has never been, and there ts 
never likely to be any real sympathy between them. There exists 
merely an exchange of courtesy. The Native advo<xit^ of rfr- 
unions think of b^ging the gulf between races, when the gulfs 
between their own castes lie open. 

From Meerut, the train passes through a country whiph spmads 

dead l6vei<*»a “ vmveless horizon,” unbroken by a single irregu- 
Wty. The featureless region tells by its wearisome uniformity. 
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But you? are well kept in humour by the signs of plenty and pro¬ 
fusion held^ forth by the vast expanse of cultivation, 

fourteen miles from Meerut, in a north-westerly direction, is 
Sardfiana —onbe the capital of the Raj of tlie Suniroos. 

In the game for power played during the anarchy of the last 
century, the trump-card which generally won was the little band 
of troops that was officered and organised by Europeans.^ It woH" 
the battle of Plasse;^, it won the battle of Buxar. Contending; 
parties l>ade high for the band which turned the scale of victory in 
their favor. The premium it fetched was full of significance, 
by which the shrewd Sumroo could not fail to be struck. To 
give an “onward push to his luck which lagged*far behind his 
ambition, he hit upon the plan of setting himself up as a trading 
captain" and '*au auctioneering general," He raised four batta¬ 
lions, officered by* European adventurera then abounding in 
Upper Indian which he proclaimed were to let to the highest 
bidder. Many were the calls for this fighting material at his 
disposal. But disposed to befriend no other cause tiian that of 
himself, it was Sumroo’s patent rule to enter the field of battle 
in column at the safest point; form line facing the enemy, fire 
a few rouuds in the direction where they stood, without regard to 
the distance or efiPect ; form square, and await the course of events. 
If victory declared for the enemy, he sold his unbroken force to 
him to great advantage \ if, for his friends, he assisted them in 
oolleotlug the plunder, and securing all the advantages of the 
victory."* 

The sport of many a tide and ebb of fortune in thus utilising 
other men’s difficulties and making his own opportunities, 
Bumroo was at last landed upon firm ground—upon three 
splendid jagirs. These he carved out and erected into an indepen¬ 
dent State—a little Raj for himself, by founding his capital at 
Sardhana, surrounding it with a mud wall, fortifying it with a 
citadel, maintaining au^rmy, taking a Mussulman! wife, keeping 
an additiouaUconcubine, and ruling verily like an Eastern 
potentate. Thus, his **nothing-venture nothing-have" career 
culminated in his elevation to the rank of an Indian power. 

Nevertheless, Sumroo was still dogg^ by his evil star. The 
European troops and officers by wbom be was surrounded were 
a set of incorrigible drunkards and debauchees^ who knew not 
to read and write. They often rose in mutiny, apt, held hitn 
in duresse,'—and on one oocmion "put hinobastiiab bpon a hoi 
guu without his trowsers,” in ojdier to get themselves paid.-— 
Suipi^Oi» like the Nana, was a miscreant on whom the EoglisR 
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panted to be revenged. But he was too wary to fall into their 
grip, and gave them the final slip by dying, many years—in 
1778 —before they had the opportunity of bearding the non in hia 
own den. Like the Oorsair, he left his name to other times, 
“linked with one virtue, and a thoanaud crimes.” 

The Begum, who chose to have the adjunct of Suraroo to her 
name, ran]^s with these female celebrities who, from age to age, 
adorn the ann^ of India. Her proper {fiace is with—to quote 
the names familiar to our generation—the Bani Chun da and the 
Bani of Jhansi. Two females have made themselves particularly 
famous In the modern history of Hindustan. Scarcely had the 
sun of Ahuliya3ai—the stainless and the angelic Ahuliya—set 
below the horizon, before the lesser light of Begum Sumroo 
attracted the eyes of men. The history of the Begum reads 
like a romance—like an Eastern apologue of an Eastern Hdy, 
as richly colored as the Tales of Scheherzade, Here is material 
for a first-class novel by an artist. The heroine is a genuine .Lady 
Macbeth-type heroine —a variety to tempt the skilful author 
of the Durgaish Nandini and Mrimlini. Living, the Begum, 
by her sex, her romantic incidents, her prominent station, her 
talents, excited an interest which was felt even by Governors^ 
General and Commanders-in-Ghief, who gratified their curiosity 
by honoring her with their visits, and partaking of her hospt^ 
tality. To us, the woman, who was born and bred a Mahomedan, 
but turned a Boman Catholic Christian, and kept a Catholie 
chaplain, and built a Catholic Church ; who was at first a nautcl|- 
girl, but afterwards the ruler of a principality^ who cast in her 
fot with a foreigner—a soldier of fortune ; who was surrounded 
by adventurers with whom she coquetted, but whom she never 
trusted; who was hhlf-savage and half-civilized; who, having the 
power of life and death within her territory, inflicted upon many 
people the cruel mutilation of their noses and ears—who hoaxed 
a lover into shooting himself; who rendered important services 
to her Suzerain, and obtained the title of Ornamaat of the Sex ; 
wha>, during the Mahraita wars, gallantly rode into action at the 
head of her regiments; who gave audience to her native employes 
behind screens and appeared veiled in darbars, but rode on horse¬ 
back or on an ^ephant in public, and in European society took 
her place at table, waited on exclusively by her female attendants, 
who united in herself the most contradictory qualities of weakness 
and strengthr^of oroelty and generosity,—to us, such a woman, 
contemplated beyond the grave, appears more as a figment of 
imagination than a real Varactor—more fitted to adorn a iale 
than figure the page of sober history. * 
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Bui iaere is no denying the great powefs of mind of the Begum. 
No Europt^n who came across her but bore testimony to her 
being a remarkable woman. Lord William Bentinck, on the eve 
of his quitting India, addressed her a letter expressing his esteem 
for her character, and complimenting her on her kind-heartedness 
and benevolence. 

On one solitary occasion did the Begum* allow her.frailty to 
get the better of her* prudence—she was yet of an age when 
a woman still feels the tumult of blood in her veins”—and cherish¬ 
ed a passion for one of her officers, a gallant young Frenchman 
of the name of lie Vaisseau. Reluctant to lower herself in public 
esteem and compromise her position as Sumron^s heiress aud 
jeopardise her large possessions by an open acceptance of this man 
for her lord, but unable at the same time to subdue her inclination 
and conceal her partiality for him, she took a middle course. This 
was to privately marry Le Vaisseau in the presence of two witnesses, 
and keep it a dead secret from the outside world. But man 
proposes, aud God disposes. Before long, the turbulent spirits 
surrounding her got scent of the matter. Things growing un¬ 
pleasant for her, the Begum proposed to retire with Le Vaisseau 
to Chandernagorc, In the dead of night she set out in a palky, 
—Le Vaisseau escorting her on horseback, and urging on the 
bearers with armed pistols in his hand—they having previous¬ 
ly made the mutual agreement of two romantic lovers between 
them that neither of them should survive the death of the other. 
Missing the fugitives, the rebellious troops gave them the chase. 
By putting whip and spur to his horse, Le Vaisseau could have 
galloped away, and lived to make love Another day. But with the 
chivalrous notions of Europe in his head, he disdained to desert 
his Dulcinea in her hour of need. “ They ha^ got three miles on 
the road to Meerut, when the soldiers came up close behind them. 
The female attendants of the Begum began to scream, and looking 
into the litter, Le Yttisseau saw the white cloth that covered the 
Begum’s breas'^tained with blood. She had stabbed herself, but 
the dagger had struck against one of the bones of her chest, and 
she had not courage to repeat the blow. Her husband put the 
pistol to his temple, and fired. The ball passed through his head, 
and he fell dead to the ground.”* True to his vow, Le Vaisseau 
fulfilled his part of the compact to the letter. But it is a question 
whether, outwitted by a “ cute” lady of the East, be was not a vic¬ 
tim of Quixotism—aud it is a suspicion wbeth^ the Begum, trsdUf 
ed in the traditions of her country, did not once piore practice the 
deceit which was played by Asof Jah againsf Saadat Khan on 
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their being taunted by Nadir Shah for their cold-hearteij/nees to 
the cause of their sovereign. Poor Le Vaisseau^s bodj^ was left 
to the vultures and jackals. The Begum was carried a* prisoner to 
Sardhana, where she was kept tied under a gim<’for seven days 
without any food or drink, and would have died of starvation in 
that situation, had not a faithful ayah supplied her wants by 
stealth. Being once^naore re-seated upon her musnud> “ the astute 
woman nhver again' allowed the weakness of her sex to imperil 
her sovereignty.” The crisis sobered her 'for all future time. It 
taught her wisdom, firmness, and seif’Cautrol—was the great turn- 
ingopoint of her political career. 

On her death, the territories her claims to which had met with 
recognition were absorbed into the British possessions. She lies 
buried under a picturesque tomb at Sardhana—-and her palace, 
convent, school, and cathedral, attest to this* day the balemce 
of good over the evil which were sfrangely intermixed in her 
character. 

It is now many years back—either in 1837 or 1838, that we 
remember seeing the heir of the Sumroo family—Mr. Dyce Sombre. 
Tall and well built, of a complexion deeper than the true 
Eurasian, with eyes large and full, his image yet vividly stands 
before our vision. He had called at our College to bid adieu to 
a friend—an ex-Captain of the British array, who had be¬ 
come our tutor—on his way to England, in search of a wife, 
with a purse of 60 lakhs of rupees—the savings of his step-great¬ 
grandmother. What befel him there, it suits and boots us to say 
no more than that it is a mystery of the deepest dye. ^ 

The train held on its cpurse due northwards. The day was 
fine: the air light and balmy. On either side of the road, the 
vailsy was all corn«and foliage. The earth wore '*a gay green 
coat,” and smiled with a genial aspect. 

There was the reality of the present before the bodily eye. 
But it was a spectacle not so widely differed from any that India 
could show in times long gone by. ** The number of kinds oi 
grain and other productions are proofs of a highly cultivated 
country, and the Code in general presents the picture of a peace¬ 
ful and.fiourishing community 

’ As we ^vanc^, recollections crowding into the mind softly 
led us back,, and landed us in the distant past. Revived and 
cqIoi^ by imeidhation, the scenes of ancient life asserted their 
claim to cou^aerf^iou. The vast rich, plain, which now l^ars 
the^nhme of Upper Doab, ami. exhibits everywhere clusfering 
and towns in the midst of endless cornfields, constituted 
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part of tf>e country which was anciently renowned as the Brah’ 
marishidesha —Manu’s “civilized world'/' Well has that world 
been iraagifted to bear “ the shape of a comet, with the eye in 
the north-west of India, and a broad tail spreading south-east to 
the Bay of Bengal/’* Travelling up from the farthest tail-end, 
we are nearing every moment the eye of that comet. The Brah* 
marishidesha Proper was the tract which comi^enced immediately 
after, and adjoined, the Devanirmittam BrahmOrVerWum. It 
was the land into which the> Aryans made their second stride. 
In far off times, the adventurers who first pushed their conquests 
eastward camped here, like advanced picquets thrown otf from 
the centre -of their settlement—the focus of their^ race, on the 
banks of the Sarasvati. Posted in the fore-front, they were 
fighters who held the aboriginal Dasyas at arm’s length, and 
keplt their ground. .This was many ages before Manu's Institutes 
were compile]^, before Fanini was born—while the ethnic in- 
tegrity of the Aryans was still intact, their speech pure, and their 
faith simple ; while they were half-soldiers and half-shepherds 
and agriculturists, knowing no better political cohesion than to live 
in scattered congeries and confederacies while they still chant¬ 
ed the hymns of the Yayur and Atharvan Vedas, 

Unlike the Caggar and Chandawar of the Mahomedans, the 
Plassey and Buxar of the English, the names of the first Aryan 
victories have not come down to us. The advance into the 
Brahmarishidesha marked a new epoch in Indo-Aryan history. 
The adventurous body of colonists who issued forth from the 
Skrasvati in quest of new abodes on the Jumna and Ganges, 
brought with them the first rude forecast of the polity laid down 
by Manu. But in the regions watered by these rivers, they 
lived amidst new surroundings. New locaV exigencies led to 
new persuits, and new experiencies were encounteredi. Unable to 
resist the potency of the natural effects of settling in new coun¬ 
tries, they acquired jew habits, and fell into new ways of 
thinking. There now arose among the Aryans those " men of 
light and leadin'g,” who in every age and country give body to, 
and shape the destiny of, a people. In the Brahmarisbidesha 
properly commenced the history of the Hindu nation. It was 
here that the frame-work of Hindu society was first fashioned. 
This—the slow work of ages—did not take place till the dose 
of the Yedic period, which was succeeded by the Brahmanic 
period. The first was the age of exertion. The second was the 
age of leisure. Men of valor iiad done tneir work of sub* 
jugation. Men of reflection next sat down to complete the work 
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of consolidation. Tiioy organised extensive political combinations, 
and founded mighty states. They established the famo;i]« Solar and 
Lunar dynasties. They built the cities of Hastinapura, Fanchala, 
Varanavata* IndiajM-astba, Virata, Kosambi, and Kasi. The native 
Aryan speech was now Rxed and fettered by grammatical rules 
to preserve it inviolate from the aboriginal jargon. To preserve 
inviolate^^their conqueror’s aristocratic caste, the Aryan statesmen 
condemned the Gandbarva-marriage, or the warrior’s union with 
his prize-woman, justified in an age of war. They now devised 
the poljtico-economic institution otherwise called the caste-system. 
Under that system, the Brahmin, or the man of knowledge, took 
the first rank •in society—became its “guide and philosopher.” 
Next in importance for State purposes, the warrior held the 
second rank. Then came the men of enterprise and wealth- 
makers, who form the back-bone of a natibn. To the Sudras, 
or the subject^race, was assigned the lowest rank, in which, 
hedged in by disabilities, their Tot was fixed to be an 

“ Unreapited, uupitied, unrepneved *' 

servitude to the dominant race for “ages of hopeless end.” 
Exigencies that necessitated political and social innovations, 
necessitated also religious innovations. No more were Indra and 
Agni, Vayu and Varuna, simply worshipped and prayed to for 
protection and a prolific harvest. In the Brahmarishidesha arose 
“ a new dynasty deities.” Public temples now first raised their 
heads under the Indian sky. The Veda Sangitas were collected 
for a basis. But upon that basis the Brahmanaa and Upaniahada 
built an elaborate system of rites and sacrifices for invocation. A 
erave synod compiled the " Institutes,” laid down from age to age, 
^ an infallible ^id<^ of the national life. The laws of purification 
therein enjoined are the earliest sanitary regulations under record. 
In fact, the Aryans in the Brahmarishidesha underwent that radical 
change which first gave them the Hinejp stamp, and imprinted 
upon them the characteristics of the Biii'dru nation—a change 
which perpetuated the separation of the Ved!c branch from 
the Avestic branch, and made the descendants from one 
common stock two difierent and distinct peoples. So enduring 
has befen the effect of that change, that, during four thousand 
yeats, no oultside foreign infiuences have succeeded in producing an 
impresstoh altering the peculiar institutions under which the 
Bin to assumed tbp coherence, permanence, and status of a nation, 
and by which they'stand broadly distinguished to this day from all 
ether p^ples of the earth. 

r * Identified Mr. OroWae with Society pf tieogal, Vol, XttVIII*, Fart 
|Ma»d«^»har, foarnai of the AsiStie I, No. iV., 1879. 
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The f^thefland of its origin, power, civilization, and greatness 
is always endeared to a nation. The' Brahmarishidesha being 
Buch a pai^]|t>state to the Hindus, it has always stood high in 
their regard, and filled their minds with overflowing sentiment. 
In the Vedic ages, the Aryans looked back with fondness to their 
primitive home in Central Asia. Since the Brahmanic period, 
the Hindus have looked back with that fondness first upon the 
Brahmaverttara—the Earliest cradle and nm'Sery of their race 
and religion ; and next upon the Brahmarishidesha—the area of 
the development of that race and religion. The compilers of the 
national code devoutly style the one the Abode of the Gods,” 
and the other the Puniyabhumi, or the Land of Righteousness. 
More and more remote as the Hindu spread his dtJminion, did he 
cast more and more wistful looks behind—till, in furthest Bengal, 
he ^ned as a home-sick exile in Botany Bay, and the happy seat” 
of his forefathers stood alone'in his recollection like Adam’s fall. “ It 
i^ impossible‘not to respect this sentiment, which belongs to tlie 
higher and purer part of human nature, and which adds not a 
little to the strength of states. A people which takes no pride 
in the noble achievements of remote ancestors, will never achieve 
anything worthy to be remembered with pride by remote descen¬ 
dants.” 

Yes, the ** remote descendants”—the Doahi Hindus of the 
present day, yet keep up such a pride—the pride of the nobility 
towards the commonalty, ihe pride of a Johnson towards a Gael 
—of a cockney towards a bumpkin. He has lost all, but'not 
the sense of his social supremacy. In all times have the dwel- 
leis in the watershed of the Jumna and Ganges been distinguish¬ 
ed by all that is most intelligent, most manly, most high-spirited 
among the Hindus. There have always lived^ the aristocracy of 
the Hindu nation—the head of the Hindu society. Indeed, soil 
and climate, the pride of birth, the prejudice against infusion 
of now blood, subjection, have all worked together to undo the 
energy of body ancktbind so conspicuous in the ancient Aryan. 
But still the traveller experiences a quickly striking difference 
between the Hindus of the Doab and the Hindus of the Delta. 
In the whirligig of time, the Bengali has turned up to be a rival 
“how noble in reason, how infinite in faculty.” But “in form 
„aftd moving, how express and admirable” is the Doabi. The in¬ 
habitant of a harder clime and soil, the Doabi has a hardier 
frame in which may still be discerne4 the traces of the noble Aryan 
type,* In spite of all his fallings-off, be is ’a model of vigor to 
the slight, supple, and subtle-witted Bengali. Trained to arms 
and knightly deeds, the Doabi upholds the military reputation of 
the valorous Aryan race. The Bengali is three parts mind, and 
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one part muscle. No circumstance makes him more |]$tied than 
that the keener is his sense of self>respect> the less able h^ is to take 
care of that self-respect. It is an interesting question to discuss-—that 
of superiority between the Bengali, or the man 6f greater moral 
stamina, and the Doabi, or the man of greater physical stamina. 

The Bengali has not a ^hii improved his position in fifty years by 
his moral regeneration. In half that time would the Boabi assert 
his rightli, if he were as much enlightened. Many generations 
must pass, and many heroic exploits must be achieved, before 
the eiSemiaate Bengali can take equal rank with the foremost of 
all Indians, and the dower of the Hindu nation. 

The very ^omen call for justice to their superiority. Waiting 
at the Gbaziabad station, there came in, and took up their quar¬ 
ters in the same room with us, a travelling party of two women 
and three children, under the escort of a^well-clad, and, fo all 
appearance, a well-to-do Hindu gentleman. They were bound 
for their home at Mozufarnagar. The ladies fully came.under 
the category of ^‘tender and delicate women whose veils have 
never been lifted before the public gaze, and who have come forth 
from the inner chambers in which eastern jealousy keeps watch 
over their beauty.*’ There remaining yet a full hour for t he 
train, the party spread their quilts on the ground, and prepared 
to sit down to a slight morning repast. The women had to un¬ 
cover their faces, for the process of eating could not be carried 
on with the veil over them. This gave us au exceptional oppor¬ 
tunity for observation. The elder lady looked about thirty—the 
3 munger some eight or ten years less. They were remarkable for 
their elegant stature, their shapely bodies. The greater weight 
of their muscles and bones was decidedly proved by the firm 
tread with which they walked into the room. Possessing every 
feminine grace and deHcacy, they had none of the fragility 
of a languid Bengali woman. The lustre of vigorous blood was 
on their cheeks. In their eyes was the btiUiancy of inborn spirit. 
The elder lady, was the mother of the thr^ children. But she 
looked as fresh and healthful as if she had not been a mother yet. 
The younger lady was between bud and bloom. She united to 
all a woman’s beauty, a mingled force and tenderness, energy 
and softness. 

. The sixty miles of ground from Qhaziabad to Ehuttowli wha 
one uninterlrapted series of rich flats, and noble woods, and clumps 
Of mango trees, b^ind which peeped the knots of village ^mud 
cikl}^a To one wei«y of the altbrnaie green and glare, there was 
an inefi^ble charm in the silver glint of the Kali Nadi, flowing a 
tranquil stream. Pushing through so beautiful a valley,*and gaz- 
enUlets saocession of fields, orchards, and villages, the 
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liative traveller certainly finds himself in one of the most highly 
favored parts of his higWy favored country. But behind the 
peaceful and cheerful prospect before the fleshly eye, lies a dark 
retrospect dwelt^upon by the mental eye. Few regions in India 
have suffered from the tyranny of man like the Doab. Marked 
by anarchy for its own, its state in all times has been a state of 
chronic turbulence and disorder, and the people there have been 
** born in bitterness aad nurtured in convulsion.” ThS history 
of the Doab is mostly the history^ of districts wasted, towns and vil¬ 
lages burnt to the ground, the population either massacred, dispers¬ 
ed, or carried into slavery, and the wealth looted and scattered. 
Geographically situated so as to be easy of access, apd holding out 
the prospect of a rich prey, the tract has tempted cattle-lifters, mar¬ 
auders, and invaders, times without number, from time out of mind. 
During the last thousand years, the Qhaznivide, the Ghorian, 
the Mogul, J^he Persian, ttle Afghan, the Rohilla, the J&t, the 
MaUrg-tta, the Sikh, and, last of all,, the Sepoy, have by turns 
swept over the land, leaving their desolating traces deeply imprint¬ 
ed upon it for many years to come. Seldom has it known a respite 
of peace and pro^erity : until there came in a nation, who by 
their strong arm have held off the stream of depredators, and 
imposed their yoke upon all the tribes, 

{To he continued) 
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T he period that has elapsed since our last retrospect has been 
marlred by *50006881011 of events more than ordinary 
importance. At home, the return of an overwhelming Liberal 
majority at the general election has been followed by a change 
of Min^try which, in all probability, is pregnant with momentous 
consequences, not only to England and her dependencies, but to 
the entire civilised world, and in India by the resignation of 
Lord Lytton and the appointment of the Marquis of Ripon 
to the Viceroyalty. In Kabul an interval of comparative 
quiet has been succeeded by a renewal of hostilities on a scale 
of increased magnitude, resulting in a series of signal victories 
for the British arms; Kandahar has been formally erected into 
an independent State, under British protection* and a Native 
Governor installed, who bids fair to rule with prudence and 
vigour, while from Kabul negotiations have been opened with 
Abdul Rahman Khan which, there is some reason to hope, may 
end in a satisfactory arrangement for the future administration 
of Northern and Eastern Afghanistan. In foreign Burmah an 
insurrection which, in the disorganised state of that country, 
threatened at one time to assume formidable dimensions has been 
suppressed by the troops of the blood-thirsty Theebaw. 

When discussing the outlook at Kabul at the close of March 
last, we remarked that the immediate result of Mr. Griffin’s 
proelamaUon to tl^e Chiefs regarding the British policy might 
not improbably be a combined movement of the entire country 
against ns under the leadership of Abdul Rahman. It was well 
known that most of the Chiefs who attended the Durbar were 
extx'emely dissatisfied with what the^r hatKheard there, and un- 
mistakeable signs of restlessness were visible on aft sides. One part 
of this prediction was fulfilled even sooner than we had expected. 
Earlv in the month of April, after long delays* the mission 
of dbe Mnstafi Habihulla, referred to in our last retrospect, 
resulted in the assemblage of a considerable gathering of minor 
chieftains, including Mubammed Tahir Khan, Muhammad Sarwar 
Khan and Muhammad Alam Khan, at Maidan. Assurances of safe 
C(mduct and liberty of departure at pleasure having been conveyed 
to them, the Chiefs were induced to repair to Cabal, where a 
^ datW was held on the 14 th of the same month at which Mr. Lepel 
Griffin, in ft very outspoken and dignified speech, announced as 
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imnch asjit was considered politic to disclose of the views of the 
Governmgnt. He^said;— 

Sirdars, ICHAitfi and Maliks of Cabul, 

It has been my wish for some time past to meet you all in Darbar, and 
explain to you, collectively and publicly, as I have already done privately, 
the intentions of the British Government with regard to the settlement 
of Afghanistan. This is a favourable opportunity wj^en replies have to be 
given to the requests •£ certain Chiefs and Maliks of the neighbourhood 
of Ghazni, who have been long hostile, but who have at last listened to the 
advice of Mustaufi Habibulla, whom General Sir F. Roberta had sent to 
reassure them, and have deputed many of their number to pjace their 
requests respectfully before the Government. It is to be regretted that the 
more important of the Chiefs have not come in person. Tyhen the Govern¬ 
ment promised a safe conduct there was no reason for even those who had 
been most opposed to it to fear for their lives and liberty. The British Govern- 
mei^t bears no ill will to those who have fought fairly against it, and the 
representatives who b&ve comedo Cabul are fi-ee to leave it when they wish, 
and during tl^ir stay will be treated as friends and guests. But those 
Chiefs who have remained behind at Maidan must not think that their 
signatures on the paper of requests will be considered as equivalent to 
their presence, the more so as we know the reason that some of them have 
not come, is that they have secretly abandoned the cause they {»x)fess to 
support, and have made promises to others, ifou return to Maidan 

axk Oenerai Oholam Haidar and Muhammad Jan wJ^n they are going to 
defert you f 

Maliks of Ghazni, Maidan, and Logar, and Chiefs of the Ghilzai, Wtwdal:, 
and other tribes in their neighbourhood, I have met you more than once 
in private interviews, and have discussed with yon in a friendly way your 
requests, and 1 now only wish to state publicly, and for the information 
pf the Sirdars and people of the city anti neighbourhood of Cabal, whom it 
concerns as closely as it does you, what I have already said to you. You 
have first asked that the former friendship between the Government of the 
Queen Empress of Hindustan and your country should be restored, and 
that Amir Yakub Khan should be released and reinstated, and that the 
British armies should retire from Afghanistan. In reply, 1 would first 
remind you that the breach in mutual friendship was made by Amir Share 
AU Khan. The British Government not only always desired, and still 
desires, friendship with Afghanistan, but will not appoint any one as Anur 
who does not profess SaMrffdship, nor will allow him to continue Amir, unless 
he plainly showiiF himself the friend of the friends of the British Govern- 
inent and the enemy of its enemies. For this reason the Viceroy has 
decided that Muhammad Yakub Khan shall not return to Afghanistan. 
Yon know whether he observed the promises that he made to the British 
Government. Fou know that he rewarded those who had opposed us in 
the first campaign, while those who had assisted us he turned out of their 
lands and appointments. You have told me privately, that, if Yakub Khan 
be not allowed to return, you are willing to accept as Amir any one whom 
the Government may choose to select. This exprejsion of the wish of the 
large* number of respectable Maliks will be, at the proper time, laid before 
Hk Excellency the Viceroy, together with that of others who may wish 
to •support the candidature of Sirchir lYalli M:uhammad Khan, Sirdar Musa. 
Khan, Sivtar Ayub Khan, or any other member of the ruliqg family, who 
may be hj^oved by a largo number of the people. 
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The Goverameut bns no intention of annexing Afganistan, and ^ill occupy 
no more of it than maj be necessary for the safety of its own frontier. Hvtt 
the province of Kandahar will not renaain united with OabyJ* but will be 
placed under the independent rule of a Barakzai Prince. 

For the administration of those provinces that remain attached to Gabul, 
the Government is anxious to appoint an Amir who shall be strong to govern 
his people, and steadfast in' nis friendship to the British. And, if only 
these (qualifications be secured, Che 'Government is willing and anxious to 
recognise Vthe wish oP the Afghan people and trib|l Chiefs, and to uotuinate 
the Amir of theip ohoica But no decision can be given at present. You, 
who 'bAve assembled here, represent but a small part of the people, and it is 
i)e<»8saTy to ascertain the views and wishes of many others, Chiefs and 
Sirdars. *who are absent from Cabul. But your votes in favour of Sirdar 
Aluhammad Vahub Khan’s immediate family will be remembered and con¬ 
sidered, if, until the decision of the Government be given, you absolutely 
abstain, from all hostile action; otherwise you must not expect that the 
Government will consider him likely to be a friendly Amir whose friends 
Are its persistent enemies. The armies of the Queen JEmpress will withdraw 
from Afghanistan v^hen the Government donsiders that the proper time 
has come. As they did not enter Afghanistan with youV permission, so 
they will not withdraw at your request. When the country is again peace¬ 
ful, and when a friendly Amir has been selected, the Government has no 
wish to remain in Afghanistan, The army came to Cabul to inflict punish¬ 
ment for the murder of its envoy in time of peace, which some of you 
have called a regrettable accident,’’ but which the British Government 
considers an atrocious crime; and it will remain until some satisfnctory 
setilmnent can be made. You have been told that an army from Kandahar 
is now marching on Ghazni, while another from Bombay has taken its place 
at Kandahar. A third arnay is in Kuram, a fourth at Cabul, and a fifth 
at Jellalabad, the Khaibar Peshawar. 'J-he General has ordered a strong 
force to march from Cabul in three days towards Maidan to co-operate 
with the army from Kandahar. If you are wise you will do everything 
to assist this force, which is not sent against you, nor will it mokst 
you, il only the conduct of the people is friendly. If, on the 
contrary, you lieten to leaders who only deceive you for their own advantage, 
aad wmmit and excite hostility against the Government, your punishmeut 
will quickly and certafhly follow. The Khugiani tribe, three weeks ago, 
attacked a British force near Gandaxnak at night Th^ have since bud 
to pay a fine of Be. 10,000, and five of their towers have been blown up. 
The Hiesaredc people have been committing oul^ges on the road, and 
carrying off men and cattle. A large force hasibaao sent by General 
into His«irak, and a.fine of b’s. lfi,000 has been imposed.’* The Government 
is willing to be friends with you, and to treat you as friends, bet it is also 
resolved to be obeyed so long as Its armies are in the country, and to punish 
eeverely any in opposition. 

You have a proverb that force and money are the only powers in Afghani- 
etam It Je for you to choose trlrieh you wish. The Government intend. 
0 keep the eword for its enemies, and the money lor its friends. Those 
people deceive you who preach /ehebf, and say that the English are enemiee 
of Iriam,. In India, millions of Muhammadans enJoy,Uiiderlhe, Gov- 
efoment of the <2ue<m,; greater liberty, happiness, and security than in any 
.country in the world, and it is the British (^vemment which many times 
’ » hy(Mtpeadiittre of men imd treasure, guarded and preserved the 

Turkey t^inst his enemies. The dovernmeut 
;; la friend and protector of Bdmn, not its destroyer. As to your other 
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reqnesta, JFor the appoiutment of a Mitlian^madan agent at Kabul, and ibe 
grant of a^istance in money and material to the new Amir, I can only 
«ay that thise requests have been made by you in ignoraiioe, for they are 
matters which wall be decided by the Qovernment of India with the Ohief 
\(rhom they agree to appoint as*" Amtr. It is not fitting for small persons 
to discuss them. Of this only be assured, that he wiiom the Viceroy of 
India may select, will be supported by the Government in every possible 
way, so long as he shows friendly intentions towards jt. 

The Chiefs left Cabal immediately after the darbar with outward 
expressions of satisfaction on tlieir lips, and it was officially 
represented that the darbar had had a soothing effect. The 
testimony of unbiassed witnesses, however, left little room to doubt 
that its result was raeiely to eonfirm them in tbeif hostility to the 
British. Subsequent events, indeed, more than justify the suspicion 
thai, while ostensibly negotiating in the interests of a settlement, 
the Mustafi had really donef his best to encourage the Chiefs to 
persist in thdr opposition, and that their attendance at the darbar 
was merely a ruse to save his reputation. IS cither Mahammad 
Jan, nor Hassan Khan, nor indeed, any of the more inHuenlial 
sardars put in an appearance; and there was never for a 
moment any relaxation in the preparations of the enemy. 

The darbar was immediately followed by formidable gather¬ 
ings in the Logar Valley and to the West of Ghaeni, the 
object of the latter being evidently to oppose the march of 
General Stewart's Division upon that place, and that of the 
former to prevent a junction between it and a force from 
Cahul. It is remarkable, however, that nothing seems, to have 
been known to eitlmr General Roberts, or General Stewart, 
of the assemblage of a hostile array near Ghazni, until the 
lattisr actually came in contact with it near Mushki about a 
day’s march to the West of that place, on the 19 th April, when the 
severest battle ever fought between an Afghan and.a British army 
resulted in a coraplet^ictory for our arms. 

The following^ Account of the action is given by the special 
correpondeut of the Englishman with general Stewart’s force 

The Division left its scamping ground at Mushaki at daybreak on the 
mor-uing of the I9th instant, the Cavalry Brigade under General Palliser and 
Div iflional Head-Quarters leading, followed by the 2nd Infantry Brigade 
under General Hughes, the Ist Infantry Brigade under General Barter bring¬ 
ing up the rear, the b^gage being between the two Brigades. For somfi 
days past a cousiderame body of the enemy, (under Sher Jan, brother 
to Sahib Jan, who was killed in the' fight at Shabjni) had been observed 
skulking along iu a parallel direction with our right fiank, just keepti^ 
ua m view and skirting the foot of the hills, evidently proceeding to join their 
strength wfth that of a force believed to be concentrating in the direction 
of Ghaaui, with the iuteution of disputing our advance on thta fortresa 
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' moining broke rather cloudy and threatened ram, and Miere waa 
a damp cold feeling about the air, which, however, did not prevent a good 
deal of brisk speculation as to whether the Fates would be propitious and 
the 2nd Brigade the first to engage the enemy. A c|mp shave” bad 
been somewhat extensively circulated that the enemy would perhaps 
try eonblnsions with us at a spot some three to four miles from camp, 
as a large body of them had been reconnoitred the previous day by our 
scouts from me let Brigade ; indeed, a slight exchange of shots had oc* 
curred belwreen some*of our advanced videttes and the enemy’s pickets 
so, as we stole away from camp, a vague feeling bf a possible encounter 
was uppermost in our minds, which tended to make the fire-eating portion 
of our little army exceeding rampant. Still, as we trudged along, no 
signs of •the enemy were seen, and, as the time wore on, even the most 
sanguine of us were becoming sceptical, and almost mournful, as the 
prospects of a ‘Hb'ank day” dawned on us and the “ arriSre pens6e” that 
favoured Ist Brigade might, after all, como in for the fighting and be the 
first to engage the enemy, the clouds had by this time drifted away, .'ind 
our old friend Sol shone out with his usual wonted vjgour, a bright, "hot, 
snnuy, dusty moiiiiDg, such as we have bfeen many of since we started on 
the war path. About 8 A.M., and at something like six millis from camp; 
our advance -cavalry suddenly sighted the enemy in our immediate front; 
the intelligence was at once sent back to the advancing force and the news 
flashed like wild fire that the gentle Afghan “ was actually in position and 
bamng the road to our further advance.” 

Binoculars were quickly brought into play, and a few minutes sufficed 
to convince us that there they were, sure enough, stretching along the ridge 
of hills in clusters like ants in thick dense masses, horsemen and footmen 
with flags flying, and waving their tulwars in open defiance of us and ours. 
Every here and there the white banners, floating high above the beads 
of the crowd, indicated the presence of the Qhazis, who, invoking a blessing 
from*the Mullahs, had sworn to die in car mids^ and who, rallying round 
their standards, shouted in derision at us, calling on Allah to defend their 
cause against the infidel invader. On our side, orders were being given 
**to prepare for action,” General Hughes being directed to hold his Btigade 
in readiness to advance on the position. A,*B. Koval Horse Artillery and 
Q-4 under Majors W^rter and Sir John Campbell galloped to the front 
and opened a most effective fire on the enemy at from 1600 to 1200 yards. 
Throughout the day the artillery practice was splendid and elicited the 
admiration of us- all, the gunners working with as much precisi'>n and 
steadiness as they would have done on an ordij^y “ day’s outing” in tlie 
Xiong Yalley, shot after shot pitching into the ver^Mlbi^ of the enemy and 
causing the hapless wretches to break and disperse in eThry direction. In 
the meanwhile the cavalry were advancing under General Palliser, and the 
infantiT, consisting of the 59th Foot under Colonel f <acy, the 3rd Gurkhas 
under Colonel Xyster, V.O., and the 2nd Sikhs under Colonel Boswell, with 
Colonel Copland and the 19th F. N. I., in support, advanced in line of 
quarter edamna towards the position, the order of attack being as follows 
the 69th Foot on the right, the Sikhs in the centre, and the 3rd Ourkbaa 
on the left. As we eontinued ottr advance silently, yet surely, the enemjt, 
principally the horseqien, began moving gradually; towards their right, 
seeking at first the shelter of theMitie of hills which trended towards our 
Ijrft flank, large numbers of them still continuing to hold the peaks and 
ndges to our front and right front. The Infantry were ordered to “ ferm 
|br attadt” as per regulation, a formation, if I may be perniitled to say 
'fOf quite nnaoapted to the requiremente of Aighau warfare. “ Marksmen 
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to t!ie froat^* and “ line down” quickly followed,, aud there lay bar littler 
handful dif men, waiting with bated breath'the onslaught of the eueiny, 
whose cavatr^i^, now beginning to show up on the hills above, were threaten* 
iug the thin line of skirmishers below. Two guns of Q-i opened on them, 
which had the ^ect of making them dear off to our left. Behind theme 
again were considerable numbers of footmen headed by Ohazis who- evident* 
ly meant mischief later on. As the enemy’s horse defiled awky to our 
left, a few shots were opened by our skirmishers at from six to seven 
hundred yards on the enemy, who were now leisurely descending the 
slopes of the hills and coifaing in steadily towards us. A few minutes it 
seemed, as we lay there and watched them, wheu with a yell as if Pandemo¬ 
nium were let loose, to which our men responded, they were on us swarm¬ 
ing at every point like bees round a hive. In the front ranks nvere the 
Ghazis unmindful of the hail of bullets with which they were met. 
Singlebaixded, some armed with Afghan rifles, shield aud tulwar, on they 
come, with all the ferocity aud stubbornness of fanatics, fearlessly up to 
the deadly rifles that mowed them down so mercilessly. The scene of 
carnage that ensued ,I will not attempt to describe. The infantry, re¬ 
serving their fire, did the most Awful execution amongst the enemy, who, 
nothing daunttfd, literally courted death at our hands. So close, at one 
time did they press, that the guns were loaded with reversed shrapnel, 
all the case shot having been expended. The enemy now threatened us 
on our left, aud General Hughes, at once taking in the new danger that 
confronted us, swung back the Gurkhas and the left of the Sikhs to meet 
the outflanking movement of the enemy. Baflled, yet far from beaten, 
the enemy redoubled tbeir efforts on the left to’ dose with us, but the 
Gurkhas were one too mauy for them, and, with a coolness aud steadiness 
deserving of all praise, the little fellows quietly met them with a fusillade 
which was carried on by the 2nd Sikbs, 69th Foot aud 19th P. N. 1. This 
told terribly on the advancing line. Fast and thick they fell, until there 
was a visible wavering in the seething mass which surged and swayed to 
{^id fru in our front. Shaken, broken, they hesitated, and then shrunk 
back, leaving the ground strewn with their dead and dying, with here and 
there a standard lying, round which the bodies lay in heaps, marking the 
spot where they had rallied round the emblem of their faith. 

General Sir Donald Stewart with his staff occupied during the earlier 
part of the action a position on a knoll between the fighting line and Gen¬ 
eral Barter’s Brigade, who were some two miles to the rear. Our force 
actually engaged with the enemy may be roughly estimated at about 1,809 
men, while the enemy are believed to have numbered 20,000 foot and 2,000 
horse, thouib, of thjj^'Smber, probably only a third, if as many, were 
really actively opjjfoseH to us. The remainder considering, I fancy, that 

E rudence constitutes the better part of valour, discreetly figured in the 
ack ground, though, had we met with a reverse, which at one moment of 
the day appeared imminent, they would, doubtless have come down on us 
and joined in a general extermination of the detested Kafir. A reverse 
, Would have been all the more disastrous as General Harter’s Brigade was 
too far from us 10 rally upon, and, moreover, was burdened with the charge 
of t^eserve ordnance and baggage. As it was 6-11, Major Tillard’s Battery 
of 40 pounders, got up a fight on their own account and fired a few reminders 
into a*body of the enemy who had outflanked us and were meditating an 
attack on the long line of baggage and followers, General Hughes, still 
anxious for the left of our position, the enemy having again assumed the 
offensive, despatched an orderly officer to the Lientenant-Geiieral for per¬ 
mission to make th<« necessary disposition to meet the approaching danger. 
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Kie the answer came, General Hugbea was obliged to act. The 2mj Punjab' 
Cavalry and 19th Bengal Laueers, under Colonels Kennedy and Yorker 
repeatedly charged the enemy who still, however, kept at closer quarters 
than was desirable. In another part of the field the Ghazis *were almost 
up to the two gmis A.-B., and their escort from the 2n<f Punjab Cavalry 
under Captain J. B. Campbell, was on the point of charging to profit 
the guns, when a farewell ronnd from the battery broke the headlong rush 
of the enem^ and checked the ardour of their advance. A few, however, 
actually got in among the guns, but were cut down and shot by the gunners. 
Nor were the rest of the artillery faring any better,* General Stewart, seeing 
their danger, sent forward his escort, a company of the Rifles and a company 

the 25th P. N. I. to strengthen the fighting line, but outnumbered, and 
before aiitoverwhelmtng mass of the enemy, ihey were compelled to retire. 
At the same time a portion of the enemy a^ually penetrated nearly as far 
as the ground ocei^pied by the Lieutenaot'Qeneral and his staff, whose posi* 
tioD, for a few moments, was hardly an enviable one. On the right of our 
Infantry Brigade, the enemy were pressing so heavily, indeed, so determined* 
ly and resolutely did they come on and with such odds in tbeir favour, 
ihat a retirement bad commenced. General Hughes, appreciating the 
state of affairs and seeing how fatal any falling back must prove, called on 
the men to stand and hold their ground; no second call was needed, and 
the ouwm^ rush of the enemy, who were on (he heels of our mmi, was 
stemmed. On our left 2 squadrons of cavalry, fuilnumbered by the Ghazi 
horsemen, come back belter skelter on to the Gurkhas, friend and fi>o 
scarcely distingubhable in the thick clouds of dust. Instantly, Colonel 
Lyster gave the order Form rallying squares,’’ and, almost quicker 
then the order was given, was it carried out, and the dust cleared 
away to show the gleaming sqiiarea of bristling bayonets, w>lid and firm 
as rocks, as the retreating; cavalry, hotly pursued, dashed between and 
disappeared in one confused throng of horse and rider. It was a ticklish 
moment, for, had the Gurkhas fired (as they well might have), friends as 
well as foes would have fallen. The cavalry past, line was quickl;^ re¬ 
formed, and a smart fire kept up on the Ghazis, who seemed to be making ’ll 
final effort to storm our position, though it soon became apparent that the 
action was virtually over, as large bodies of the enemy began drifting away 
to the left, while those immediately in our front fell back and retired behind 
the hills. Shortly aftdkwards the oease fire” sounded, and we lay down 
awaiting further orders. The loss owned to by the enemy is 2,000 killed and 
wounded, which is probably under the mark; our casualties are not heavy, 
tiite 19th Bengal Lancers being the greatest sufferera The 1st Punjab 
Cavalry under Colonel Maclean came in for of ^me of the 

retreating enemy, and snoceiNling in cutting up iioese of them. The 
Division,' after the fighting, continued its march to Nani, a distance in 
idl of perhaps seventeen miles, not, on the whole, a bad day’s work. 

Ofi the 21st the foree oeottpied Ghasni, whieb was fou&d^deserted 
and in a ruinous eondition, without further opposition. So far, 
however, being entire); disheartened by their defeat on flr^ 
19 th, a large bo% of the enemy h^ established them* 
selves on the $2Qd in a strong position near Ohazni, ^jod a 
bri^de of infantry, with horse ai‘tillery and cavalry, under General 
Palnser^ havln||; been sent out to dislodge them, a sharp acl^ion 
ensued, re^tmg in the dispersion of the enemy, after eight hours* 
%h^ng, vrith a loss four hundred killed and wounded. 
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On tke 26th the Division left Ghazni for the Logar Valley, 
where tlie^ have since been located. On'the 16th April, a brigade, 
consisting hf nearly three thousand infantry, with cavalry and 
four guns, under General Boss, was dispatched from Kabul to 
Shekhabad, to meet the Kandahar Division, and reached Saidabad, 
without encountering any serious opposition, on the 23rd. On the 
25th, however, a body of the enemy, consistingf of twelve or fifteen 
hundred men, having, occupied a strong position in the hills near 
their camp, a small force under Colonel Rowcroft, supported by 
three companies of infantry and a troop of cavalry under Maiot 
Combe, was sent to dislodge them, which object they»carried 
out in most gallant style, driving the enemy from ridge to ridge, 
and finally dispersing them, with a loss of some two* hundred killed 
and wounded. On the 28th the brigade marched to Shekhabad, 
whete it was joined by General Stewart’s heavy battery, one 
brigade of the Kandahar Division being then in their immediate 
neighbourhood, and the other two brigades having reached Saida¬ 
bad the previous day. From this place a column was despatched 
into the Xiogar Valley to destroy a new fort, built by Gafifur 
Khan, and on the 2nd May the entire force returned to Kabul, 
accompanied by General Stewart, who on that date took Over the 
chief command from General Roberts. 

On the same day on which Colonel Rowcroft was engaged near 
Saidabad, a column under Colonel Jenkins, which had been 
despatched from Kabul to Charasia, was attacked by Muhammad 
ISassan Khan, Padshah Khan and other chiefs, with about four 
thousand men. Colonel Jenkins’ force held its own gallantly, 
in the face of greatly superior numbers then reinforced by General 
Macpherson from Kabul, when the enemy were attacked and 
completely defeated, with the loss of many standards and upwards 
of a hundred killed. The loss on our side in both these engage¬ 
ments was insignificant. 

Early in May a forqe of aliout 4,000 men under the immediate 
command of GenjjpiMEraker, with General Roberts and the Division¬ 
al Staff, proceeded from Kabul into the Logar Valley. Marching 
vid Oharasiah and Zahidabad to Deh-i-Nao, the troops halted 
at the latter place within twelve miles of General Hughes’ 
Brigade, and detached a body of troops to destroy Padshah Khan's 
Sort, which was found deserted, and was blown up. Thence the 
force proceeded vi& Zargun Sbahr to Patkhao, in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Ghazni, a portion returning to Kabul with General Roberts 
on tlie 29th May, and the remain&r, under Ge’neral Baker, on the 
8 th Instant, No opposition was encountered throughout the march. 

Towards? the close of the first week of May, a general conference 
of the Ghilzai Chiefs took place at Tezin, for the* purpose of 
discussing their hiture relations towards the British. It is said 

26 
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that the majority were io favour of peace, but were overruled 
hy Asmat Ullah Khan, and after some days the ineetii]^«broke up, 
probably without arriving at auy definite decision.« Subsequently, 
however, some of the principal Ciiiefs appear to have agreed to 
protect the road passing through their territories, and Padshah 
Khan is said to be ready to come in and make an unconditional 
submission. * 

On the whole, there is some reason for thinking that the military 
events of the latter end of April have had a decided effect in 
cooling! the ardour of most of the malcontent Chiefs, while the 
dispatch of a mission to Abdul Kahmau Khan with what is 
understood to he a conditional offer of the Amirate, has, in the case 
of all but the Sher AH Khan party, exercised a still more favour¬ 
able infiuence. With the exception of this section of the Dour^nis, 
there seems to be a disposition on all • sides tb await the result 
of the negotiations thus opened, while in Kohistafla, where tire 
country is distinctly in favour of the late exile, there has” been 
a complete subsidence of all excitement. 

The mission to Abdul Eahman, consisting of Eessaldar Waztrxadah 
Afzul Khan, 11 th B.C., Sirdar Ibrahim Khan, of the Peshawar 
Police, and Sirdar Sher Muhammad Khan, started for Turkistan on 
the 5tb May, and reached the camp of Abdul Rahman in safety. 
Nothing has yet transpired regarding the nature of the reply 
brought hack to Kabul by Sirdar Ibrahim Khan, and the inference 
generally drawn from this silence is that it is either unfavourable 
or indecisive. It is questioned in some quarters, and not, we think, 
without reason, whether Abdul Rahman Khan would be likely 
to exchange bis present strong and independent position for that 
of Amir, under conditions which would be so damaging to his 
popularity as those we seek to impose on him, and which, in any 
case, must bring him face to face with serious complications. •> 
in Turkistan he is without a formidable rival, and unfettered 
by emliarrassing relations. At Cabul he wonjd have a powerful 
coalition to contend against, and would be prsoti^ally a feudatory 
of the British Qovernment. 

The mission is understood to have been courteously received, but 
was kept in a state of honorable captivity. 

On the lltb May, Sirdar Sher Ali Khan, who has rendegsd 
eiich good service as Uovernor of Kandahar since our occupatiola** 
of that pl^e, was formally installed as Wali of the newly-created 
State, in tlie present of Oenert^s Primrose and Brook and a <large 
gathering of the Chiefs of the neighbourhood. In preseuting 
him with the Viceroy's letter, conferring on him the sovereigatv. 
Colonel St. dchq, the Political OfiScer, informed him tbatf he would 
Aeve tlm right of having the Kbutbeh read and money coined in his 
0 WJ| ;4»atpe. In honour of the occadon the Wali, after a speech in 
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tvliich he*expressed his gratitude to the British Government, an¬ 
nounced \he abolition of the poll-tax ancT the seignorage periodi¬ 
cally leviedV)n copper coin. 

Whether owing to the withdrawal of the Bengal Brigade, or 
to some cause yet unexplained, the month of April was marked 
by an interruption of the quiet which had previously prevailed in 
the country between Quetta and Kandahar. On^the 17th an attack 
was made by Argheatan Duranis on the post of Dubraf, twenty- 
eight miles beyond Chaman, commanded by Major Wandby, with a 
small body of Bombay troops and local police, in which Major 
Wandby and most of those with him were killed. Three’of the 
perpetrators of the attack have been since capturqd, through the 
efforts of Sirdar Sher Ali Khan, and executed, and the country 
has lately again worn a more settled aspect. 

We remarked rvbove that the despatch of the mission to 
Abdul Rahman Khan had* had a soothing effect on the temper of 
the country, except in the case of the partisans of the late Amir 
Sher All’s family, to whom it has given fresh cause for discontent. 
The Mustauh Habibulla, who is a prominent member of this 
party, appears to have been led by it to embark in certain 
intrigues the exact nature of which has qot transpired, but 
which were considered by the British authorities at Kabul 
sufficiently serious to justify his arrest and deportation to this 
country. He left. Kabul under guard on the 20th May, and has 
been sent to Marri, where be will be kept a State prisoner. 

Throughout the quarter there has been more or less excitem'^nt 
along the Khaibur route, resulting in frequent collisions between 
our troops and the enemy, some of them of sufficient impor¬ 
tance to be dignified with the title of battles. On the 14th 
April a body of troops under General Arbuthoot, returning from 
a reconnaissance in the neighbourhood of Hissarak, were closely 
followed by the enemey, who kept up a constant fire, killing Lieute¬ 
nant Palmer of the Commissariat, and wounding Captains Hamilton, 
R..A., and Nugenjt^.i^’^the 51sb, and two men. Early in Maya 
large body of Iiughmans boldly raided the Jellalabad canton¬ 
ments, and carried off a large number of cattle that had been 
kept, insufficiently guarded, in an exposed position aod on the 
instant tbo same cantonment was again attacked by Utkheyls. 

• -On the 19th May a gathering of hostile Safis, some 2,000 
stfbng, were attacked on the plains near Besud by a force 
under General Doran, and dispersed with a loys of fifty killed; 
and oil the following day a detachment of General Bright’s troops 
moved out from Peshbolak, and engaged a body of Kbugianis and 
Shidwari8,/eporte4 to be 4,000 in number, and occupying a strong 
position at Maizena, the result being that the enemy were dis¬ 
lodged and dispersed, after an obstinate fight, in which they lost 
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upwards of a hundred killed, our loss being two men lulled and 
two officers and three men wounded, f *' 

At Herat the feud between the local and the. Kabuli troops 
still continues ; the country is in a state of anarchy, and Ayub 
Kban*s authority is nominal. 

The declarations of the Liberal leaders before the general 
election firoduced widespread impression that the return of the 
party to office would be followed by the fmmediate withdrawal 
of the British forces from Afghanistan ; and certain orders which 
were issued at Kabul about the time of the change of Ministry, 
and which seemed to foreshadow the abandonment of that place, 
helped to confifm the impression. With the responsibilities of 
office, however, Mr. Gladstone and bis colleagues have accepted the 
obligation of accommodating sentiment in some degree to circjum- 
stances, and assurances have been given that th*e occupation will be 
prolonged at least till the homeward march of the troops can be 
prosecuted without serious danger to their health, and the Govern¬ 
ment can either fulfil, or honourably acquit itself of, the engagements 
it has entered into with the chiefs of the country. As regards 
the ultimate policy of the new Government, all that is positively 
Known is that, come what may, they have no intention of prolong¬ 
ing the occupation of Northern Afghanistan beyond October, 
when they hope to leave behind at least “ the prospect”—what¬ 
ever that may mean—of a settled government; that they have re¬ 
solved to adhere to the decision of their predecessors regarding 
the separation of Kandahar from the jurisdiction of Kabul and 
ifs erection into an independent State, though they will enter 
into no arrangement that would necessitate its permanent occupa¬ 
tion by a British g^rison, and, for the rest, that they hold that 
the treaty of Gandamak has ceased to exist, and they are, 
ipso facto, free to re-consider the policy that dictated its 
provisions. With a view of facilitating an amicable understand¬ 
ing with the future ruler of Kabul, they wHiLmobably abandon 
the attempt to impose a British resident upon m!h, and they have 
already announced their determination to refer the question ■ of 
the retention of the new frontier to Military experts, on whose 
decision Lord Eipon is authorised to act. The political objection 
to retreating in Asia from positions once deliberately and defuri^ , 
lively occupied, is thus ignored, and, should the decision of the 
military authorities be unfavourable to the strategical superiority 
of the scientific frdntier, it seems probable that the only tangible 
result of the war will have been the dismemberment of Af* 
gbauistau. • 

the 2ffi,h April Sir James Fergusson, the newIy-b-Mointed 
Gf^ruorj arrived in Boml^y, and assumed charge of his office. 

mw Viceroy landed at the same place on the 31st ultimo, 
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and yff&i iiislallcd at SUnla on the 8th instant. At Bombay 
he receivaci a congratulatory address from the Municipal cor> 
poration, to’'which, as reported in a telegram to the Mugliahmaih 
he replied as follows 

“ Gentlemen, for myself, I can assure you 1 am deeply sensible 
of the great responsibility that lies upon mo in respect to the 
great office which Her Majesty has been pkased to entrust me. 
We are told it does ndt become him who putteth on armour to 
boast himself like the man that takes it off, therefore I am not 
at all inclined on this occasion to give to you, and through you 
the community of India, any large promises, or lay before you 
any extensive programme. 1 should prefer that judgment should 
be pronounced, as I am sure it will be, intelligently and fairly 
on my conduct, when you have been able to judge me by my acts. 
I will only say tliis; it* will be my constant endeavour to 
devote earnestly and assiduously any powers I may possess faith¬ 
fully • to discharge my duty to my Sovereign and the people of 
India.’' Referring to the late famine bis lordship expressed a 
hope that the bitter lessons of the past would not be lost on the 
Government of India, and that the experience gained would be 
profitable both in preparing measures calculated to guard against 
a recurrence of the evil, and also to meet in the most effectual 
manner such great misfortunes should they occur. He hoped it 
would please God in His Providence to grant a cycle of more 
prosperous years. Referring to the war his lordship said,—“ Gen- 
Ueinen, you have spoken also of the war which has been in progress 
almost without intermission for the last two years on the North- 
West frontier. No one can think of that contest without feeling 
his heart beat quicker with honorable and just pride at the 
recollectioa of the gallant deeds which, as on so many pre¬ 
vious occasions, have been performed for the Queen-Empress 
and the country by Her Majesty’s troops, European and Native 
alike. And we ar^proud to recollect that in this later time both 
those services ha\i^e shown themselves able to maintain the great 
and glorious reputation wliich the soldiers of England have won 
for her in every quarter of the globe. But it will be my most 
earnest endeavour to bring the war, so far as lies in my province, 
to.an early and honorable conclusion, in the hope that, with re¬ 
turning peace, the Government of India may again l>e able to 
devote its attention to those works of Internal improvement to 
which you so wisely alluded. I, can assure you tbat if it should 
be my lot during my tenure of office to contribute in any degree 
to "the devolpment of the resources of this great country, agri¬ 
cultural oir industrial, and promote to any extent the happiness 
uud welfare of the people of India, of all raoes, creeds, and classes, 
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especially the prosperity of the masses of the people, I shaU esteem 
it the highest honor to my political life," His lordship concluded 
by saying that the kindness of the welcome would h^*a strong 
encouragement to him in the great work entrusted to him, and 
it would be his earnest endeavour with Ood*s help to deserve it. 

His Excellency also gave the following written reply to the 
address :— 

“ Mr. Chairman 'and Gentlemen,—t thapk you sincerely for 
your address.. It is very gratifying to receive assurances of your 
loyalty and devotion to the Queen-Empress of India, although no 
such assurances are needed to convince me of your attachment 
to our Gracious Sovereign, who, you well know, feels the deepest 
interest in the welfare of her Indian subjects, 1 trust it may 
please God to grant India respite from those grievous famines of 
the late years which she has suffered from so, heavily, and that 
the recent experiences, however bitter, fnay be fruitful in valuable 
lessons for the future. It is my earnest hope that thi war on the 
North-West Frontier may be brought to an early and honorable 
conclusion, and that the return of peace may enable the Govern' 
ment of India to devote itself to those measures of internal deve¬ 
lopment to which I should esteem it to be the greatest honor of 
my life to be in some degree enabled to contribute. I heartily 
thank you for giving me this opportunity of meeting the represen¬ 
tatives of this great and progressive community of Bombay, aud 
trust every prosperity may attend you all.” 

Lord Lytton remains for the present at Simla, and, it is under¬ 
stood, leaves for England on the 29tb instant. 

The last days of his administration have been darkened by the 
di^overy of a blunder in the military estimates of such magnitude 
as to convert the supposed surplus of last year into the startling 
deficit of three millions. The cost of the Afghan War was, it ap¬ 
pears, under-estimated in the Budget statement to the extent of 
between three and four millions, the Military Department having, 
regardless of the vast difference in the oOnditioiSN^he two periods, 
taken the expenditure during the earlier months of the past, as 
their basis of calculation for that of the corresponding period of the 
present year, and Sir John Strachey having, in spite of excessive 
outgoings from the treasuries on this account, accepted their figures 
without enquiry. Assuming the error to have been committed 4u- 
good faith, it argues a degree of negligence and incompetence in both 
departments, that is simply astounding. As a consequence 
of this discovery, (Sovemment has invited tenders for a loan 
<3i three crores and thirteen lakhs of rupees for public works 
purposes, at 4^ per cent.; but it seems very doubtful whether tlllis 
. ,wi|l ^lly satiify the requirements of the year. 
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The rdbeHion in Burmah to which we 'referred in our open- 
ing paragiiaph, owing to an utter lack of the weapons of war 
on the patt'of |,he rebels, has proved an ignominious failure. The 
standard of revolt was raised by a man, said to be the Nyouug 
Oke Prince, lately, with his brother, a fugitive in Calcutta, who 
had crossed the frontier into foreign Burmah near Meuhla with a 
small following. At first the rebels appear to have made some 
little progress, and toliave received some slight accession to their 
ranks from the population of the neighbourhood. In one or two 
unimportant skirmishes they are reported to have repulsed small 
bodies of jLho king's troops who attacked them. Their triumph, 
however, was of short duration. On the 2nd instant they were 
surprised in their camp at Menhla by some two hundred of Thee- 
bau’s men, and dispersed. Nyouug Oke himself disappeared in the 
confusion, and has' not since been heard of, but is believed to bo 
still in foreign Burmah, 

Jum 12, 1880. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

S UCH change as has taken place in the position in Afghanistan 
since the date of the above retrospect seems to be for the 
better. About the middle of the current month large a.^Bem- 
blies of armed men were said to have collected in the LOgar 
Valley and in Kohistan, but they have eiiher dispersed or 
dwindled into insignificance. This result is reported to be due 
to letters from Abdul Rahman to the chiefs, counselling them to 
abstain for the present from active operations., That such letters 
have been received, is an established fact, and they have probably 
not been without a tranquillising effect, but the pre>occiipation of 
the country people with the harvest has had, perhaps, quite as much 
to do with their p‘>cific attitude. There are indii;atiouB, too, that 
the inhabitants bf the districts around Kabul are becoming daily 
more alive to the pecuniary advantages of the British occupation, 
and it is quite conceivable that they are beginning to doubt 
whether it might not he worthwhile to tolerate its continuance for 
tbasake of the profitable market created by it. 

From Abdul Rahman himself no further communication is 
known to have reached the British authorities at Kabul; and, 
though it was at one dme reporteyd, with mudh circumstantiality, 
that he was on his way soutWards with two thousand troops of 
aU ttrms, the latest trustworthy information is that, though he had 
sent a small advance guard towards Kohistan, he Mmself would 
not leave Kunduz till the 24!th instant. 
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In the meantime, it is believed, an ultimatum Ijas been 
despatched to him from Kabul, under instructions from t|ie Govern¬ 
ment of India, requiring him at once to declare bis.intentions 
under penalty of a final settlement being made without reference 
to his claims. 

Owing ostensibly to the scarcity of supplies at Kabul, but really, 
no doubt, to the large hostile gatherings that were reported to be 
taking pFace lathe neighbourhood, a strong brigade under General 
C. Gough was despatched on the 14th to Pughmau, and on the 24th 
moved into the Koh Daman ; while on the 26th instant a portion 
of the Ghazni force under General Hills was sent into the Logar 
Valley. Keitljer of these forces has met with any resistance. 
A brigade has also been told off at Kabul to proceed into 
Kobistan under General Macpberson at a moment’s notice, the 
object of the movement being probably to anticipate a hostile 
advance on the part of Abdul Rahman, or at all qvents to meet 
him half way with an imposing display of British power. I^etters 
received from Abdnl Rahman by bis friends are said to state 
that he does not intend at present to come any further south than 
Kobistan. 

On the 23rd instant Nyoung Oke appears to have left his con¬ 
cealment, and, having again crossed the Burmese frontier with a 
small following and twenty-five muskets, commenced hostilities 
by burning the village of Tagounmoh. 

The rebels were attacked by a small party of the King’s 
troops whom they defeated, capturing ten muskets ; but news 
has since been received of the complete collapse of this second 
attempt to upset the authority of King Theebau. The 
King’s forces surrounded Nyoung Oke’s camp, and the Prince 
and his followers, after firing a few ineffectual shots, heat a preci¬ 
pitate retreat into British territory. Nyoung Oke himself was 
arrested by the Police, and is now on bis way, as a prisoner, to 
Rangoon. 

There are rumours that war has brokelK^it between China 
and Russia on the Kuldja question, and that tko Chinese have 
invaded Russian territory in two directions, from Kashgar and 
Kuldja, and captured Fort Narayn. A subsequent telegram 
from St, Petersburgh states that they have advanced to Gulsha 
in Kokand. 

Lord ftnd Lady Lytton left Simla for Bombay on the 28th instant, 
and, as at present arranged, leave Bombay in. H. M. S. Eimq>laya, 
oh the 3rd duly. * 

f The tenders for the new 4| per cent, loan, referred to above, 
were c^no^onthe I4th instant, when it was announced that* the 
enjire sum, with the exception of Bs. 600, had been taken up 
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by two bauks, acting on behalf of a body of Fiench capitalists, 
at the bxtraordinanly high rate of Rs. 103*3 as., and the paper 
stood lastFsight at Bs. 104. 

Beyond tlie ^ct that the Afghan war is costing at present half a 
million a month, no fresh light has been thrown on the financial 
position; but it seems probable that further assistance, to the 
extent of at least two millions, will be needed by the Governnaent. 

At the last moment we learn from a telegram published by the 
Englishman that Alffdul Rahman has issued a circular to the 
Otiiefs and people of Afghanistan, announcing that the British 
Government has offered him the Amirate of the entire , country 
as it existed under Dost Muhammad, and that he has accepted 
the offer, and is about to start for Purwan in KoVristan. At the 
same time he is stated to have sent a friendly reply to the ultima¬ 
tum, in which, however, he affects a similar belief as to the nature 
of the British offer. ' 

As that Sffer stated distinctly that Kandahar and the Kuram 
Valley were excluded, and that no discussion regarding them 
was possible, there are strong grounds for concluding that this mis- 
undertaking on the part of the Sardar, is wilful. 

Certain Hajis who have arrived at Kabul from Turkestan give 
farther details of the Chinese successes in Kokhaud, where, besides 
capturing Fort Narayn, in the north, they are said to have driven 
the Russians back upon Osh, between that place and the capital 
of the Khanate. 

The initiative in these hostilities appears to have been taken by 
'the Russians, who, when they first came into collision with the 
Chinese, were endeavouring to enter Kashgar by the Terek Pass. 


June 30, 1880. 
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■ Art. I—the UNITY OF THE HINDU RACE. 

By THE Rev. M. A. Sherrino, LL.B. 

I N discussing the conditions of Hindu society it is not sufficient 
to take note merely of caste distinctions and divisions, which 
are well nigh innumerable. An analysis of races is incomplete 
without a corresponding synthesis. Wo need not only to become 
acquainted with the dissimilarities in the composition of the 
multitudinous tribes and castes spread over India, but alsa with 
the nature of the agreement subsisting between them. It is much 
more difficult to illustrate and prove the latter than the former. 

The fact of the segregation of Hindus into hundreds and 
thousands of classes, all, for the most part, mutually exclusive, is 
patent to everybody. But to what extent the^ are bound, together, 
and in what respects they may be said to be related, and to con¬ 
stitute a homogeneous community, is by no means so apparent. 
In the observations I shall venture to make on this subject my 
remarks must be^garded rather as tentative than argumentative, 
as representing a search after knowledge in this occult matter than 
as knowledge actually obtained. 

The question to be considered is simply this,—what resemblances 
axe there among Hindus, or what is the amount of unity existing 
between them ? To imagine, for an instant, that they really consist 
of innumerable races, correspouding to the minute sub-divisions 
into which they have separated, is preposterous* 

Notwithstauding the eager desire now cherished by all the 
varied castes of India to be severed from one another, yet we 
know from the testimony of Mann, and other ancient authorities, 
that *in the period of filanu himself, when caste rules were very 
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intricate and cumbrous, and when the people generally felt their 
pressure to be a grievous burden, there was, under certain restric¬ 
tions, almost free intercourse between the castes, and ndt only so, 
but also between the castes and the unclean classes •©£ the outer 
pale. Intermarriages between Brahmans, Rajpoots, Vaisyas, and 
Sudras, were, in those early times, not merely permitted by the 
laws, but were every day occurring. The offspring of such cross 
marriages did not reibain in the castes of thc\^* fatliers, but formed 
separate castes, and set up as distinct tribes on their own account 
They were, however, not merely countenanced by the law in so 
doing, but were protected likewise; and their condition became, 
In the new sphere they occupied, one of honour and comparative 
respectability. Tn this way, castes rapidly multiplied, and would 
have continued to increase indefinitely, had not a stop been even¬ 
tually put to these intermarriages j though ^hen they actually 
ceased, is uncertain. 

By referring to the statements in Mann’s Code it is'' abundantly 
maniifest that the blood of the Hindus was in those early times 
greatly intermingled. If the detailed accounts given by Manu 
be correct, we gather facts of immense importance to our subject j 
and the answer to the question, whether the low castes were always 
disconnected from the high, is ready at hand. Brahmans, Rsha- 
triyas, many Sudras, and many more outcasts, are allied by the 
olosest ties of consanguinity. Carpenters, fishermen, merchants, 
leather-sellers, hunters, jailers, executioners, burners of dead bodies, 
and dther persons, now reckoned among the vilest and most de¬ 
graded outcasts, have Brahman blood flowing in their veins, and 
their ancestors were united to Brahman parents by lawful marriage. 
These observations will sound startling to those who are un¬ 
acquainted with the«accounts given by Manu on this topic, which 
are so elaborate and minute, and withal are so matter of fact, and 
have 80 strong an appearance of truthfulness about them, that it 
is utterly impossible to doubt that they are a faithful representa¬ 
tion of the picture of Hindu society in that distaj^t epoch. 

The testimony of this ancient work is irrefragable on the very 
metensive intercommunion between Hindu tribes of all ranks^, 
and also betvreen Hindus and non-Hindus. The example of Brah¬ 
mans freely marrying women of lower castes, was evidently readily 
followed by the castes immediately below them. Ksbatriyas 
availed themselves of the privilege of multiplying their wives. 
Vaisyas also allied themselves with inferior castes. The inferior 
mtes likewise intermarried. And thus the blood of the chstes 
and of the non-castes became considerably interfused. 

The Brahmans have ever been over much given tp add to tlie 
JC^iimber of their wives, In those early ages they were notorious 
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aa a wife-seeking people; and they can hardly be said to have 
improved ,io modern times. I may remark in passing, that from 
the custom which the Brahman’s of the period of Manu adopted, 
of taking their subordinate wives, one after another, from women of 
lower castes, it is very clear that their own proper caste was 
numerically too small to supply them with what they wanted. 
After a time, though when is unknown, Brahmanical ymmen had 
sufficiently increased to supply the Brahmanical demand, and then 
marriages with other women were once for all forbidden.- These 
observations are also applicable to both the Kshatriya and Vaisya 
castes, which, from their comparative weakness, sought alliances 
with Sudras and outcasts. Demonstrably, therefore, the upper 
castes, especially the Brahmans, and next to them, the Kshatriyas, 
were at first, and for many years, much fewer in numbers than 
the Sudras and outcasts, combined. That the higher castes 
would never Jiave degraded themselves by such connexions, legally 
made, had they not been under the necessity of doing so from the 
paucity of their own women, and that they would have much 
preferreil to select wives from their own sacred order, is a position 
as historically and also morally certain, as any that can be main¬ 
tained respecting events of two thousand years ago and upwards, 
which are not susceptible of positive proef. 

Although there can be little or no doubt, therefore, that there 
has been thus an extensive intermingling of classes in India, 
whereby most of them have lost much of their individuality, yet 
we must not rush to the conclusion that Hindus have become 
confusedly mixed together, and that all traces of their original 
distinctiveness have been lost. This would be a blunder as great 
as the opposite one, of regarding every casj,e as representing a 
separate race. In Indian social history the astuteness of the 
Brahman is an important factor, and must never be for an instant 
lost sight of. He has been far too clever to allow himself to be 
tainted, or his sacred blood poisoned, by contact with the inferior 
Hindus. The maiiiages of his ancestors with lower caste men 
and women left the Brahmans unpolluted, iuasmueb as the 
offspring of such unions never took rank in tho Brahmanical 
order, but were kept at a distance from it, more or less great. 
Suc^ was evidently the case, too, with the Kshatriyas, and most 
“probably, likewise, with the Vaisyas, though not to the same extent. 
The consequence was, that new castes were constantly -being 
formed; but the old castes, especially the Brahmanical, remained 
scarcely touched by the proce^, which was filling the country with 
moi)grel tribes destined io play, each one for itj^elf, an important 
part in the future annals of India. * 

We m"fty thus account for the comparative numerical smallness 
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of the Biahmanical, Eshatriya, and even Vaisya tribes in the 
present day^ and the immensely greater number of Sudra and 
outcast tribes. The original numerical superiority of'tlie latter 
would not have been sufficient, without this additioiSal reason, to 
account for the enormous excess of the lower castes of India 
over the higher, which we now see. It was only the progeny 
of Brahman parents of pure blood on both sides, which contri¬ 
buted to tlfie increase of the Brahmanical rfraternity, while the 
children of a Brahman’s other wives, second, third, fourth, or 
more^ as ,the case might be, and also of a Kshatriya’s, and pro¬ 
bably of a Vaisya’s secondary wives, ranked among the lower 
castes; and by. intermarriages with them rapidly swelled their 
numbers, already fast multiplying by natural increase among 
themselves. 

It is plain, moreover, that the lower the descent in the social 
scale, the more numerous were the intermarriages,—owing to the 
fact that the obstacles to them became less and less,—and the 
greater was the increase in the population. Where the blending of 
castes was most complete, there clearly their growth was the 
hirgest. .Again, where a caste limited itself in any way, either 
in its occupation, manner of life, or place of abode, a restriction 
wa.s thereby put on the measure of its development. Brahmans 
and Kshatriyas not only strove to keep their tribes free from the 
introduction of base elements, but also placed themselves under 
various limitations of this nature. They were not alike, however, 
in the methods they adopted, and consequently their internal 
growth has been different. The Kshatriyas have lived on the 
whole under more rigid restrictions than the Brahmans, with 
what result, their condition numerically, as compared with that of 
the Brahmans, fully*'sbows. The Brahmans have endeavoured to 
found colonies of their order all over India, and have \indoubted- 
ly been the most successful of all Hindu tribes in spreading them¬ 
selves throughout the country. There is scarcely a district in 
the land, however small, which has not at the least a few Brah¬ 
mans. Every town and large village has some representatives. 
Even remote corners, barren wastes, inaccessible hills, crags, ra¬ 
vines, jungles infested by wild animals, the abode of wild abori¬ 
gines, resound with the shrill notes of the sacred shell blown bpr 
the Brahman ascetic, who has chosen these regions for his habi¬ 
tation. With a clear and over-mastering conviction of the impor 
iance and need of his services as a religious teacher and guide, 
the Brahman has gone forth to the suiritual conquest of the muh 
tltudinoua tribes of India, speaking miuy languages, and exhibiting 
divers habite, and has triumphed everywhere. They have Been 
spell-bound by his sublime presence and oracular utterances. 
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The irresistible power and authority of the Brahman are ac> 
kaowle^^ed among the snows of the Himalayas^ on the burning 
plains bel^QW, in the fastnesses and distant regions of Central 
India, on the’banks of the Ganges, Nerbuddha, Qodavery, Krishna, 
and other rivers, among the Dravidiau races of the South, along the 
picturesque ghauts, and throughout the changing scenes and 
diversified tribes beyond, as far as Cape Comorin. Hence the Brah¬ 
mans, in spite of th^ir exclusiveness, stimufated by their spirit 
of enterprise and research, have wonderfully prospered as a peo¬ 
ple. It should bo added, that, while they have as a class professed 
to abstain from agriculture and other secular pursuits, they have, 
nevertheless^ in some places, devoted themselves, in considerable 
numbers to such modes of obtaining a livelihood, and have thereby 
not merely increased their wealth and comfort, but also their 
own population. , 

On the other hand, the Kshatriyas, who in primitive times 
were probafdy more numerous than the Brahmans, pursuing 
quite a different course, have come to be uumerically far behind 
tiiem. Professedly, like the Brahmans, eschewing manual labour 
together with the cultivation of the soil, they for ages rigidly 
followed the profession of arms and government, and settled 
down in certain localities, with which they remained content, until 
conquest or defeat led them either to enlarge their borders, or to 
quit them for other regions, where they established themselves 
on precisely the same principles as had previously regulated ^their 
lives. They have thus taken three tl)ousand years aud upwards 
to extend tiicir tribes over Upper and Central India, beyond 
which they are little known, aud their infiuence is little felt, in 
Bengal proper and the countries of the Dekhan they have 
almost no authority, and are altogether insignificant. The conse¬ 
quence of the policy the Kshatriyas have adopted, in conjunction 
with their strong adherence to caste rules, though with less strict¬ 
ness than the Brahmans, is that their augmeuiatioii comes far 
behind that of some other great Hindu classes. 

The higher castes, though possessing many favouring circum¬ 
stances denied to the lower, have been nevertheless enormously 
outstripped by them in the uumericul increase which they have 
severally made. There are some of the inferior tribes which 
individually outnumber the whole of the Brahtnanical tribes, or 
the whole of tho Kshatriya tribes. Take for example, among the 
Sudras, the Kunbi, or agricultural caste, Ayhich, under various 
designations, is scattered ovey the •greater part of India. Copying 
• the migratory principle of'the Brahmans, the Kuubis have gone 
on* planting their villages, until the country, especially those 
regions which they liave cultiYaicd, is full of them. Aud 
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yet this is only oae out of an almost couutloss number of|Sudi'a 
castes. »f 

The marriage customs of the Sudras, and of the castes below 
them, are much less stringent than those of the Higher castes. 
Many permit the re-marriage of widows. Some of them; like the 
Ahirs and the Nuniyas, compel a man to marry the widow of 
his deceas^ brotheiv Perhaps the most prolific cause of fruit¬ 
fulness among these castes, which is seen in seme more than iu 
others, lies in the diversity of their occupations. If a tribe, as 
for instance, the Eajpoots, is restricted iu its pursuits, so that 
many of its members are unable to obtain a livelihood for them¬ 
selves, but lead an indolent life as dependents on their wealthier 
brethren, its increase is thereby seriously affected. But this is 
not the case with the castes in question. They have been free 
to choose various employments, which their families have followed 
from generation to generation with such regularity and strictness 
that many castes are known by their occupations. Thus they 
have apportioned out among themselves nearly all the modes of 
gaining a livelihood in which men, whether in civilized or uu- 
civiliz^ countries, are usually engaged, leaving only a very small 
number to the castes superior to them. From this division of 
labour, which doubtless has its serious drawbacks as practised in 
India, arising from the circumstance that a trade or profession, 
when once taken up by a Hindu family, is too rigidly followed 
from father to son, leaving at last little scope for enterprise and 
the exercise of the inventive faculty, the great internal prosperity 
and extraordinary numerical increase of the Sudras and castes 
below them, have nevertheless chiefly resulted. 

Some minor castes are especially wortliy of notice for their 
vigorous vitality, and for their consequent growth beyond that of 
other castes. The ChamS.rs afford an excellent specimen of a caste 
of this character. The hereditary occupation of these people is 
the manipulation of leather, as dealers in hides, tanners, shoe¬ 
makers, harness-makers, and the like. Their caste has seveu 
divisions, each of which undertakes a separate branch of the 
general trade, while, in order to give full scope to each, so that 
one ma^ not intrude on the province of another, they maintain no 
mutual intercourse in the smallest degree, and permit no int^- 
marriages, or any social or festive union. But the caste has been 
much too wise to restrict its labours merely to the pursuits of its 
ancestors. Many Chamdrs havq become servants, grooms, day- 
labourersi and coolies; and a very lar^e number have takeu to 
agriculture. In the Upper Provinc^, and throughout a large 
Bbrtion of Nofthern India, extensive tracts are entirely cultivated 
by this caste. As cultivators, they arc laborious, persovering, 
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aad fairly intelligent. Thousands of villages are in their hands, 
in inodt of which they are o»dy tenants ; yet in not a few they 
are in tlf§ position of landholders. ,While an ignorant, depised, 
outcast race, Miey bear a good character for industry, and for a 
readiness to turn their hands to any calling by which they may 
obtain a livelihood. And what is the general result of this praise¬ 
worthy conduct ? They have not improved their social position, 
for that was absolute^ impossible under a pernicious aiid tyranni¬ 
cal caste system, nor have they as a class much risen in wealth ; 
but they have increased numerically in a wonderful manper, and 
now form a community of several millions of persons. As they 
are all self-reliant and industrious people, though comparatively 
poor, they are healthy and contented, multiply rapidly, and are 
conspicuous for their large families. 

Having seen by yrhat means castes in earlier times were multipli¬ 
ed, and that, although they were destined individually to acquire a 
Separate vitality and independence, yet that by far the larger 
portibn of them were originally related to one another, it is 
necessary to inquire to what extent this relationship still exists. 
Blended together by intermarriages, it was natural that they should 
for a time retain some of their primitive characteristics, both 
physically and mentally, and that likewise they should, in a measure, 
and some tribes more than others, continue to exhibit them 
throughout their long history. It is impossible to look at some 
specimens of both sexes among several of the lower castes, with¬ 
out being struck with their likeness to Brahmans and Rajpoots. 
Take, for example, the ChamS.r castes, to which reference has just 
been made. I have seen many members of this caste with very 
handsome features, equal to those of Brahmans, with thin lips, a well 
turned chin, expressive eyes, an elegant mouth, a head compressed 
and symmetrical In all its parts. IHiis physical conformation is 
especially visible in ChamS,r cluldren, who occasionally vie in 
beauty with lovely English childieu whom one sometimes meets. 
Generally, however, these charming features are worn down and 
indurated by severe toil and spare living, long before middle 
age is attained. Yet even to old age many Chamkrs retain their 
delicacy of form and make, which are distinctly traceable, like 
lines of beauty in a faded flower, in spite of the rough usage they 
, have experienced. The question forces itself upon us, whence 
’ have the Cham^rs acquired these physical graces f Certainly, 
not from the aboriginal tribes, from which ..probably they are 
partly descended. Judging/rora "the purest of these tribes of 
the present day, which, solar as is known, have kept themselves 
quite free from contamination with Hindus and other races, as, 
for instance, the Oonds and Khonds, the Kols, and the Santals, 
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and wliich are, aJraost without an exception, intensely ugly, the 
Cham&rs, on their aboriginal side, were no more good loglfing than 
these senai-barbarous people. We are driven to the conclusion, 
therefore, that the Chamars have inherited these graces from 
their other ancestors, the Brahmans, and also other Hindu 
tribes of the better castes. The Chamdrs are manifestly a mixed 
race. Soipe are tail, and not unlike Rajpoots, others are fair; 
but the great mass of the caste consists of persons rather short 
in stature, of slim make, and although not unfrequently, as al¬ 
ready stated, of well cut and handsome form, yet for the most part 
very brown or dark in colour. But this duskiness of skin may 
ea.sily be accounted for, and arises doubtless from the constant 
exposure of their half-naked bodies to the sun’s rays, whereas 
Brahmans, living an easy, luxurious life, avoid the intense influence 
of the direct ray. Moreover, it must be acknowledged that the 
Cham&rs, like nearly all low caste Hindus, are very dull of intel¬ 
lect, and even when taught to road and write develop with exceed¬ 
ing slowness ; so that after years of painful application they seem 
utterly unable to acquire more than the mere rudiments of know¬ 
ledge. Yet their luckless condition in this respect may be suffi¬ 
ciently explained. For many long ages they have been a down¬ 
trodden and oppressed race, have been treated by the higher 
castes almost as savages, have been purposely kept ignorant and 
debased, have been compelled to lalwur very hard for the scantiest 
fare, 'and have been led to regard themselves in the same light 
in which they were regarded by other castes, namely, as an 
unclean, vile, ungodly, and contemptible race, not worthy to enter 
a temple or to come near a Brahman, or to perform any religious 
duty except vicariously through the priests, or to receive the 
smallest amount of*u8eful knowledge, or to hold any position 
except that of serfs and clods of the ground. What wonder, then, 
that they should .have degenerated to their present miserable 
condition ! Education, however, is beginning to tell even on this 
mentally abject race ; and they are slowly, though perceptibly, 
gaining intelligence. As they are most industrious and persever¬ 
ing in whatever they undertake, the prospect before them is 
hopeful. « 

Let us direct our attention to quite a diflerent class of nat^es, 
in order to see among them, though in a very different manner, 
proofs of their high origin and relationship. These are the Kayasths, 
or the Writer caste.* Respecting the origin of this caste, there 
have always been great disputes amLng Hindus. They claim to 
be descended from Brahmans, on the father^s side; in wh^ch 
claim^ they dre supported by Mauu, who says that they are the 
l^pring of a Brahman, father and Sodra mother. The Brahmans 
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tliemsol\*es refuse to rccoguize the Kayasibs as iu any way connect* 
cd with iJiiern. The Padam Purina affirms that they sprang from 
Brahtn^, while,the JatiniS,Ia states th&t their first parents were 
both Sudras. Wilson, in his Glossary, gives it as his opinion, 
though without authority, that they are descended from a Kslia* 
triya father and Vaisya mother. Thus, it is manifest, the whole 
subject is involved iu doubt and uncertainty.. While destitute of 
satisfactory historical* evidence as to tlie true position among the 
castes which the Kayasths have a right to occupy—for no one, 
whether Hindu or non-Hindu, is able to say who and what they 
are—we have evidence at hand, derived from other sources, of a 
powerful and indisputable character, » 

The Kayasth has not the striking appearance of the Brahman. 
His features are intelligent; in some cases, excee<ling1y so. But 
ho has none of th6*majesty,of the Brahman, none of that mixture 
of uncousciojas pride, superiority, and greatness, which so wonder¬ 
fully - characterises many of his class; yet he exhibits a family 
likoncss, nevertheless. You may not know where to place him, 
or how to designate him ; but, on looking at him, and conversing 
with him, you feel quite sure that you are in the presence of a 
Hindu of no mean order of intellect. He has not the keenness 
and shrewdness of the Brahman, bub bis understanding is as well 
balanced, and perhaps a little safer to follow. You find him In 
tlio Courts of Law in various capacities, some of great responsibi¬ 
lity ; and you especially admire his gifts as an advocate, in wdiich 
position he proves himself to be quite equal to the Brahman in 
argumentative power, and in all the qualities which, in their just 
combination, constitute the successful pleader. In Northern 
Ind ia the Kayasth has become the greatest competitor of the 
Brahman for important posts demanding Considerable natural 
acuteness and mental training, whether connected with the govern¬ 
ment of the country, or with trade, which were formerly considered 
to be the exclusive right and heritage of the Brahman, and for which 
he alone was specially fitted. And in regard to the future there 
is every probability that the Kayasth during the next fifty years 
will be a much more prominent figure, and a much more use¬ 
ful and efficient personage, in promoting the welfare and progress 
of bis country, than the Brahman. Moreover, he displays an ability 
as a ruler, when called upon to exercise such functions, which 
shows him to be to the manner born. Under the kin^ of Oudli 
numerous Kayasths occupied j)ogts of high trust, ana among tho 
principal Rajahs who rose tqfdistinction, as many as fifteen were of 
this caste. Thus, on the one side they are linked with the Brah¬ 
mans, and on the other with the Rajpoots. And, the oplaion 
of the author, it is unquestionable that the Kayasths, who are 

28 ‘ ' 
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naturally looked upon witli extreme jealousy by the upper^ castes, 
have some of the best blood of India coursing through their 
Teins. 

The numerous tribes composing the great Vaisya caste, to which 
most of the merchants, bankers, and traders belong, may be class¬ 
ed together, as they have many features and peculiarities in 
common. ,lt is diffcult. to affirm with any degree of precision 
how far this class represents in the present day the class desig¬ 
nated by the same name in ancient times. Its numerous branch¬ 
es now strive to maintain vigorous adherence to caste rules, so as to 
preserve undefiled whatever degree of cjiste purity they have 
inherited from the past; but this affords no criterion of the 
changes they may have undergone a long time ago. From the 
statements of Manu, It is abundantly clear that Vaisyas formed 
alliances with Brahmans and Kshatriyas above them, and with 
Sudras and other castes below them. Coming thus midway 
between the castes, and having apparently no strong will of their 
own, the Yaisyas were exposed to powerfully destructive influences. 
It is questionable, therefore, whether they have been fortunate 
enough to retain any of their original characteristics, especi¬ 
ally when it is remembered what their primitive condition 
was. According to the statements of early Hindu writings, 
the Vaisyas, on our first acquaintance with them, were, for the 
most part, an agricultural people, hut were also, to some 
extent;, engaged in trade ; their chief occupation, however, was 
the cultivation of the soil. At that time they wore the third 
and last great division of the Hindus, the Sudra caste having 
iK)t as yet been constituted. Looking at the principal Banya 
or Vaisya castes, as we now find them, it requires a strong ima¬ 
gination to believe tLat they were ever employed in practical 
agriculture. Fair in complexion, with rather delicate features, 
and a certain refinement depicted on their countenances, sharp of 
eye, intelligent of face, and polite of hearing, even to excess, the 
upper classes of Vaisyas, it is quite certain, must have radically 
changed since the days that their forefathers delved, and sowed, 
and reaped. The lower division of the Vaisyas, on the other 
band, are much more fitting representatives of their assumed 
progenitors, as they exhibit in their persons signs of toil und 
hardship, which are altogether wanting in their wealthier and 
better educated neighbours. But they may be, and doubtless 
ate, on this very account, in a m^re direct line of succession ftom 
the original Vaisyas "than their moi^a fortunate brethren. Yet, 
however this may be, these latter have higher Hindu relation- 
snips than the former. Their better blood and more exalted birth 
afe revealed in their physiognomy, deportment, and manner of 
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life. They exhibit a strong Hindu type, but a type of a superior 
kind ; smd thus testify to a fact, which cannot possibly be doubted 
by any one eipquainted with ethnological laws, that they are of 
one and the same race with Brahmans, Rajpoots, and Kayasths. 
Moreover, I would not have it to be supposed, from these obser¬ 
vations, that the inferior order of Vaisyas are a distinct people from 
the upper. A little study of both will soon show a close union 
between them, the* difference evidently b^lng that the one class 
came originally more in contact with the higher castes, while 
the other class came more in contact with the lower castes. Yet 
lK)tli are emphatically Hindus, and differ no more from each other* 
than do agricultural labourers in England from tjie trading classes 
in towns and cities. 

Descending to a lower grade in the social scale we come to the 
Sudras, a very mixed class, numbering at least a third of the 
entire population of the country. Judging from the first notices 
of Hindu castes in the earliest Sanskrit writings referring to the 
subject, only the three castes of Brahmans, Ksliatriyas, and ’ 
Vaisyas were originally established. A period of comparatively 
short duration, yet how short is not precisely known, siiflBoed for 
the formation of the Sudra caste, which naturally assumed the 
fourth place in rank, and soon occupied a position consisting 
partly of that formerly filled by the Vaisyas, and partly new al¬ 
together. Gradually the Vaisyas retired from agricultural duties, 
which were taken up chiefly by the Sudras, who were likewise 
herdsmen, shepherds, breeders of camels, and who took charge of all 
handicraft occupations, were servants to the upper castes, in nu¬ 
merous capacities, and became a necessary class of producers of raw 
material to the general community. Indeed, in all probability, 
it was the manifest usefulness of this class du the early ages of 
Hinduism which soon led the Brahmans to perceive the mistake 
they had committed in not having given them at the outset the 
status of a distinct caste, and to remedy it without much delay 
by bringing tbem within the sacred pale of Hindu castes as a 
separate order of the fourth degree. Yet who, and what they ori¬ 
ginally were, and what is the nature of the relationship subsist¬ 
ing between tbem and the more favoured castes in modern times, 
questions hardly open to dispute; Entering the country 
slaves or menial servants to the chief men of the Aryan tribes,. 
they associated, on the one band, with the families of their masters, 
with which they made numerous marriage i^lliances, audy on the 
other, with the aborigiual^ace8,*with which also they intermarried^ 
(heir numbers rapidly fuelling, especially as the children of the 
upper castes other than their own, generally settled down as - 
Sudras. What wonder, therefore, that the Sudra castes soon present* 
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ed a very motley character, and that in such condition thsy have' 
come down to ua. There are consequently very marked distinc¬ 
tions among these castes, such as are not found in the three great 
castes above them. These latter, although exhibiting certain 
important differences, nevertheless preserve a strong family likeness 
ana unity, so that it is impossible to doubt the sameness of their 
origin. But it is faf otherwise with the Sudras. 

Three iSroadly marked characteristics, at Uie least, distinguish 
the • Sudra castes from one another. First, there are Sudras who 
exhibit pnmistakeably the true Hindu type. Secondly, there are 
those who display just as distinctly an aboriginal type. And 
thirdly, there are others whose countenance, contour of head, and 
general figure, are a blending of these two extremes, sometimes 
the one, and sometimes the other, slightly preponderating. Many 
other intermediate types often present themselves, but these are 
the chief distinctions, under which all Sudras may - bo classified 
in a general manner. The Sudras which come under the first 
heading are manifestly much more intimately connected by 
descent and by their personal qualities with higher caste Hindus 
than the lower grade of Vaisyas, just described. Similarly, the 
second class show that they arc mainly descended from aboriginal 
races ; while the third class doubtless are the fruit of numerous 
intermarriages bctweeeu Hindus and other races, causing great 
confusion in the original types on either side, so as in their 
mutup,! blending to obliterate, for the most part, their separate 
distinctive attributes. 

As representatives of the first division of the Sudras here re¬ 
ferred to, I would single out two classes, one living in towns, the 
other in the open country. These are the Sonfirs, or caste of gold¬ 
smiths, jewellers, and silver-smiths, and the Agricultural castes. 
The two greatly differ in numbers, the latter being fifty times more 
extensive than the former j but they will nevertheless be fair 
examples for our purpose. Moreover, it should be borne in mind, 
that while a few castes arc very largo, there are many which are 
comparatively small, and it is important that all, of whatever 
extent, should be brought within the scope of the argument. 

The Son4rs, like the Kayasths, lay claim to high hirth,^^ This, 
however, is a weakness common to many castes. But it is oftcgily 
not a mere weakness. The castes which indulge iu it have derived 
their convictions from traditions which have been received from the 
remote past, handed ^lown from generation to generation, and «al¬ 
though not susceptible of proof, lay firmbmld on the imagination and 
belief of all concerned. The Soudrs of \he city of Benares profops 
to derive their origin from the Kshatiiyas. On the other hand, 
the Soulirs among the Maharattas regard themselves as partly of 
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Brahmamcal origin, and apply the designation to one another of 
Upa-Brahfrianas, or minor Brahmans., Whatever may be their 
origin, their hcoiipation shows them to be of Sudra rank, in which, 
however, they must be allowed to stand high. The reasons for this 
supposition are two-fold, first their own tradition, sustained and 
sanctioned by other castes, and, secondly, their physiognomy and 
general physical appearance. Many Sonars have all the polite¬ 
ness and gentility of Vatsyas, wlmm they resemble in fair¬ 
ness of skin and delicacy of countenance. In short, although 
having peculiarities of their own, they have the thin Hp, the 
intellectual forehead, the sparkling eye, the handsome figures, and 
the complete style, of thorough-bred Hindus, an^ are without 
doubt as much Hindus as Brahmans themselves. 

The Agricultural castes, spread over a largo part of India, 
differ in outward si^ns very<greatly from Son&rs. But we must 
remember at«the outset the difference between the two in occupa¬ 
tion and place of residence. The agriculturist spends his time 
chiefly in the open fields, exposed in the summer to scorching 
heat, and in the rains to drenching storms ; besides which, while 
a few of their number in most districts are landholders, and 
live more luxuriously than the rest, yet the masses are employ¬ 
ed in the hard and toilsome duties of cultivating the soil. The- 
Sonars, on the contrary, need never expose themselves to the 
rigours of the weather, and are usually able to acquire a com¬ 
fortable livelihood without severe labour, The latter, therefore, 
would bo in a far better position to retain the sharp outlines of 
their original Hindu type than the former. The primitive form 
of the Hindu countenance and other physical conditions aro- 
consequently not so easily discerned in them ^by a cursory ol)ser- 
ver as in the other class. Such an observer, too, will be very 
opt to draw a wrong conclusion from their mental characteris¬ 
tics, especially as they are, in many respects, so unlike those 
which he can so readily trace in the keen-witted Sonfir. 

The Kumbhi, or Kurmi caste, as it is variously styled. Is In 
point of numbers the principal branch of the cultivating castes, 
and, as every body acquainted with the subject knows, is a very- 
fair representative of all such castes. The Kurmi has a strong, 
bony^ hand, natural to a man of his employment. His complex¬ 
ion is of a deep mahogany colour, never black, nor approaching 
to it. He is sometimes, and in Upper India frequently, tall andS 
powerful, is manly, outspokeiw and, independeift in manner, and 
IS altogether free from ih^ cringing obsequiousness so peculiar 
to jnaiiy of the self-contemning outcasts below the Sudras, Aa 
a drawback to this, ho is rather dull of intellecf, which is no 
matter of surprise, considering the nature of his duties, which 
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in every country exercise a deadening induence on^tTie undei* 
standing. These castes exhibit various qualities, *tlbt seen in 
lower castes, and forming striking characteristics bf the higher. 
They are free from the servility and sense of fear, amounting 
frequently to terror, which are bo distressingly visible araong the 
outcast races in their intercourse with the superior castes. But 
the genuine. Kurrai never descends to this, but, on the contrary, 
manifests the- intrepidity and calmness’of the Rajpoots, whom 
in his general spirit he much resembles. He has no cunning, 
no quickness of’ perception, no versatility, and is consequently 
very unlike the Brahman. The Rajpoot is his pattern ; and if he 
were placed ih better circumstances^ there is little doubt that he 
would become very like his model. Again, his physique is that 
of the Rajpoot, and not at all that of the outcast tribes. It is 
true, be is not so fair, nor so handseme as the Rajpoot; neverthe¬ 
less, be is of the same figure and cast of countcAiance. He has 
the endurance, composure, and, above all, the self-respect, which 
are some of the prominent and distinguishing attributes of a 
true Hindu. He may be poor, as ho often is, but you never 
find him sacrificing his dignity to his lot, or exhibiting an abject* 
miserable demeanour. His social position is comparatively high¬ 
er than that of the agricultural labourers in England, and conse¬ 
quently he commands greater respect from others ; but his res¬ 
pect is due very much to his excellent bearing, which is free 
from tbe Brahman’s vanity, and the Rajpoot’s pride. 

The next two classes must bo looked at together, inasmuch 
AS both may be found in different clans or branches of the 
same caste. How frequently arc you suddenly astonished, in 
mixing freely wi^h the great Sudra family of Hindus, with the 
dark skin, thickish lips, and heavy caste of countenance, united 
with a- lowering and wily expression, of some of the persons 
you meet with belonging to one of the Sudra castes, and regarded 
by Hindus as undeniably of their number. The Kah^rs, or 
palankeen, bearers, have this peculiarity. While all of them 
seem to be of a dubious type, some much more so than others, 
and a few approaching the type which the Kurmi presents ; some, 
on the other hand, are so dark, indeed, almost black; and mani¬ 
fest such a decided negro expression of lip and cheek, tkd>t we 
should bo inclined to believe they were Africans, were we not 
assured that they belonged to the Kah4r caste, which occupies a 
poallion of no rfiean respectabilitn among the Sudras. • These 
observations are also, to some ex^pnt, applicable to the artizan 
eastes, such as, carpenters, blacksmiths, masons, and the* like. 
Many metnbers of these castes are in appearance like the better 
Kah^rs, though few are broad and stalwart, like some of 
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l^ie Kurniks. Yet there are many likewise, stupid and gloomy, 
and of a |fbysique resembling that of the outcast, liospecting 
these castes, ^igh are very numerous, and contain a large popu¬ 
lation, I would remark, that, on the one hand, they are clearly 
allied to genuine Hindus of^the superior castes, and, on the other, 
are as manifestly connected with the aboriginal races. They 
display a great intermingling and confusion^ of races.^ Every 
caste exhibits this edhfusion ; some of its clans or branches, 
rather than its individual members, evincing strong Hindu 
characteristics, and others, just as striking opposite qualities. , They 
offer a living and practidal testimony to tlie fact, that in former 
times the upper and lower classes of native society-»-by which I 
mean the Hindu aud uon-Hindu population of India—formed 
alliances with one another on a prodigious scale, and that the 
offspring of these alliances ,wero in many instances, gathered 
together into sepai’ato castes, and denominated Sudras. I say, in 
many instances, but certainly not in all, for some, like thcOhamdrs, 
who had much more of high caste blood in them than many Sudras, 
were thrtist dotvn to a position far below the Sudras, professedly 
because they touched skins and worked in leather, though more 
probably, because, as Maim shows, they were partly descended 
from a Brahinini, or female Brahman, whose union with a hus¬ 
band of a caste below Bralirnanical, was regarded with abomina¬ 
tion l)y the twice-born, aud was invariably puuislied with social 
ostracism. 

J^ot only is there a great diversity in the physiognomy of the 
lower grade of Sudras, but also in tlieir intellectual gifts. Some 
are of quick perception, imaginative, and light-hearted, while 
others are sluggish and morose, susceptible of malice and fierce 
anger, relentless, aud intensely ignorant. Why these latter 
should be included among the Sudras at all, is by no means 
clear. In estimating roughly the proportion which Sudras of an 
aboriginal type bear to those of a Hindu type, the great majority, 
perhaps two-thirds of the whole, are, in my judgment, in the latter 
category, aud one-third in the former. If this estimate be correct, 
it proves that an immense number of the Sudras chiefly belong 
to the gteat Aryan family, though not in an equal degree. And 
even .«f the remainder, who have strong leanings to the abori- 
* ginal races, not all have this in the same measure ; while doubt¬ 
less most of them, notwithstanding their degenerate appearance, 
originally received some sli^it iqfusion of high caste blood, so 
as to warrant their being placip in the Sudra ranks. 

Many of these Sudra castes retain traditions of their descent 
from Brahmans, Kshatriyas, and Yaisyas; and some of their 
separate clans or sub-castes stil bear the deiuguaHoQ of ihotse 
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branches of the liigher castes, from which they professo to have 
sprung. It will be iuterestitig to furnish a few oxamplGss— 

The traditions of the Bhats, or native bards,^ are three-fold ; 
first, that their common ancestors were a Kshatriya father and 
a Vaisya mother; secondly, that they were a Kshatriya father 
and a Brahman widow; thirdly, that they were a Brahman father 
and a Supra mother. 

Among the KokS-s, Barhai, or carpenter caste, are two clans 
called severally, Bahmati, Barhai, and Ojba Gaur, both which 
terms /:oDnect them with the Brahmans, while a third clan is 
styled JaaebdhS.ri, or ‘ wearers of the sacred cord,* a habit of all 
the members mf the clan, by reason of which they regard them¬ 
selves as much superior to the rest of the caste, and thus pre¬ 
serve the outward sign of the better social state their progenitors 
enjoyed. , ‘ 

The Kumhfir oi potter caste has a branch with the lofty 
title of Chaubania Misr, the former appellation being derived 
from the Obaub&n Rajpoots, the latter from the Misr Brahmans, 
and in all likelihood the two-fold title shows faithfully the origin 
of the clan. 

Several of the Agricultural castes have Rajpoot names attach¬ 
ed to some of their branches, thus corroborating in a measure 
the supposition already made, that these castes bear consider¬ 
able resemblance to the Rajpoots, and were partly derived from 
them. For example, tbe Koeris have a Kachhw^ha clan, and 
so have the K&chhis, tbe Kachliwahas being a well-known 

S Dwerful Rajpoot tribe. The Midis have a Baghel clan, the 
aghol being a strong tribe of Rajpoots in the Rewah territory. 
The Ph&tak, a clan of herdsmen, claim to be descended from a 
Sisodiya Rajah of Ohittore, and the daughter of DigpA.1, Rajah of 
Mahaban, an Ahir, to whom be was married. Aii account of this 
Rajah and of bis marriage, is given by Mr. F. S. Growse, in a me¬ 
morandum inserted in the Report of the Census of the North- 
Western Provinces for 1865. The Ahars, a tribe probably con¬ 
nected with the .Ahirs, and engaged in the same occupation, have 
no less than two branches with Rajpoot titles, namely, Bhatti and 
NagSiwat ' 

The Nuniya or Luniya caste, formerly engaged, as tbe name 
implies, in the manufacture of salt, has two important clans,—-one 
the Bach Gotra Ohauhin, who wear the sacred cord, and l^lieve 
themselves tobe ^the descend|ints |pf Chauhda Rajpoots, whose 
i^estor was Bach or more properly Atsa, the other the Bhuinhar, 
are apparently connected with the Brahmanical tribe ^oi 
this na>me. • 

iustitnees, la some of the principal and best known Sadm 
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castes, are sufficient to illustrate t^he carefulness with wiiich they 
have preserved the memory of alliances formed with the superior 
castes in former times. 

We will now make a further descent in the social scale, and 
investigate the relations of those numerous tribes which are 
generally regarded as outcasts, that is, as quite distinct from the 
four great Hindu castes of Brahmans, Rajpoots, Vajsyas, and 
Sudras, and yet are*more or less intermingled with them, per¬ 
forming various duties, and engaged in many kinds of occupa¬ 
tions, ail, in public estimation, of a degrading character, and only 
to be entered upon by a debased and unclean people. I am not 
now referring to the pure aborigines, who in the main keep them* 
selves aloof from Hindus and their dependents, and who must be 
separately considered; but to that multitudinous class, of great 
diversity of colour,*habit, intelligence, and demeanour, which fills 
up the lowest stratum of society in the towns and villages of 
ludiaw Many of these low castes are regarded as too impure to 
live in the immediate presence of the four Hindu castes, and are 
compelled to live a short distance outside a village, or in entirely 
separate hamlets. They are scowled upon by the Brahman, spoken 
roughly to by the Rajpoot, kept at a respectful distance by the 
sleek well-to-do Vaisya, and heartily despised by the Sudra of 
all grades. 

This repugnance to the outcasts is hereditary. Its origin, from 
the lape of time, is forgotten ; yet it is not difficult to account for. 
In endeavouring to understand and account for it, we must com¬ 
pare the feelings of Hindus in relation to the pure aboriginal 
tribes, like the Qonds, Kols, Santals, and others, whose constant 
effort for many ages has been to bold no interpourse whatever with 
Hindus, but to keep rigidly apart from them, with their feelings 
in relation to those miserable outcast tribes which are located in 
their immediate neighbourhood, and minister in many ways to 
their necessities. The independent tribes are treated by Hindus 
with some amount of honour and deference. Indeed, they would 
resent any other kind of overt treatment, for they have their own 
chiefs, and their own system of Government, which is largely of a 
patriarchal character. Hindus ma;^, as they do, cherish an anti- 
patliy to them, from a sense of their own superiority as a civilized 
and intelligent people ; but this is quite a different sentiment from 
that of abhorrence and detestation. 

Y«t this is precisely th| sentiment not nnerely felt in their 
hearts by Hindus towards tjSe low castes beneath them, but also 
that which they delight to exhibit in their intercouise with them. 
They foster this* spirit of intense repugnance ; they impart it to 
their children j they hand it down from one generation to another; 
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•they display it perpetually in their dealings with this ui^ortiinate 
race, whom they vilify by the use of every epithet of »huse whicti 
can possibly pourtray the loathing and disgust with which their 
minds are filled. Why is this? What is the sufficient reason to 
account for this extraordinary mental phenomenon? How is it 
that no amount of patient, faithful, and ill-rewarded service per¬ 
formed by a memb^ of these despised tribes, can soften the heart 
of the Brahman or Rajpoot, and lead him to think and act 
xlifferently ? 

The outcast tribes were originally constituted by the offspring 
of alliances formed between the higher and the lower Hindu 
castes, and between pure Hindus and the aboriginal tribes, in a 
manner such as to arouse the strong reprobation of Hindus. Marri¬ 
ages of a certain kind only caused the degradation of cliildren pro¬ 
ceeding from them to the condition ^f Sudraa, and perhaps even 
not lower than Vaisyas; and there does not seem to have been any 
absolute social dislionour springing out of such unions. But other 
marriages—for marriages they were, and not concubinages —in 
which a Sudra husband was joined to a Brahmani or Rajpootani 
wife, or, worse still, a Dasya man, that is, a man of one of the 
primitive tribes, was united to such a wife, involved the extreme 
penalty of complete excommunication from Hindu society, the 
children born being regarded as the unclcanest of mortals. Such 
■and similar marriage contracts, in days when, as is very plain from 
the ‘records of Mann, great laxity existed among the earlier 
Aryan tribes in their intercourse with one another, and algo 
in the intercourse of Hindus witli the indigenous races, were 
evidently very numerous, and new inferior castes were rapidly 
formed. 

It is indisputable \iiat the same spirit of pride, self-esteem, and 
exclusiveness, which in the beginning led the Brahman to separate 
himself from all other Aryans, and to establish the system of 
castes, wherel)y he might be the better able to carry out his ideas, 
also induced him to hold in extreme abhorrence all social con¬ 
nexions which tended to degrade and corrupt his own order. In 
his violent, not to say. absurd, efforts to maintain the purity of the 
Brahmanical priesthood, the strongest feelings of enmity and 
opposition were awakened in his breast against all those peraons 
who, if admitted into his hallowed circle, would, by the untoward ‘ 
accident of their birth, completely defeat and overthrow all his 
prr^^sets, and cause his caste tQ be regarded as no better thaa any 
other. He, therefore, from the firstjsternly set his face against 
^every vftlliance of this nature, spurned the children of such unipns, 
aT^i by degrading them to the lowest social position that the most 
sl^o|feBt regulations which even his brain in its most active and 
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i^ery mood could inveut, efifectually shut out all hope, as he 
iinagine*d^ ^of their ever asccudiug to the highest. Aud this 
unnatural animosity, which in hi.^ case in primitive times had 
reasons, however inhuman and cruel, fur its existence, the early 
Brahmans transmitted to tlieir successors, who, in> total ignorance 
of the reasons, and led»at last to believe that these tribes were 
in reality what they were described to be, namely, inherently vile, 
filthy, and scandalous^ and were, and had always been,* separated 
from them by the most impassable barriers, spared no pains to com- 
muuicate to their posterity this monstrous and fatal judgment, 
which has come down to the present age, to the perpetual and 
absolute ruin of the tribes concerned. 

Moreover, to add to the iniquity of the proceeding, these 
wretched and abhorred castes, treated from generation to genera¬ 
tion with the utmost ignominy, soon began to despise themselves, 
|tud to believje they were ds black as they were painted. * Give a 
dog .a bad name, and hang him,* is an adage never more justly 
applied than to this unfortunate class, who are not merely exposed 
to the petty persecutions of all around them, but also to incre¬ 
dible coarseness and harshness in their treatment of one another ; 
80 that it sometimes seems that it would have been better had 
they never existed. It should be remembered^ nmrever, that 
some individuals of these tribes are as fair and much more hand¬ 
some than many Brahmans, exhibiting in their eounteuances 
proofs irresistibly strong of their original connexion with the 
highest castes ; and yet these castes, disavowing the relationship, 
and intent only on tlreir own exalted position, eye them with 
scorn, speak of them as worms crawling on the earth, apply to 
them the most opprobrious epithets, and account the air they 
breathe poisoned, and the street of mu4 huts in which they live,, 
unfit to be trodden by their sacred feet. 

Were there not some instinctive consciousness in the higher 
castes of a remote ancestral blood-relationship subsisting between 
them and the outcast tribes, it would be impossible to account for 
tiie intense loathing of the former in sight of the latter. A. 
difference of race, supposing it existed, or of occupation, or of 
social position, or of civilization, would necessarily cause cousi- 
derpble difference of feeling, but of another type. It would 
not convey with it a sense of intolerable repulsiveuess and disgust. 
The transmissiuu of this gross moral sentiment from father to son, 
ihrpugh a course of timeextending over ^hous^nds of years, in 
regard to a numerous bo(^ of'their fellow-creatures, who sur-. 
rouuded them oii every side, and contributed iu many ways to 
i^eir comfort and security, is in itself a most suspicious circum- 
wfiich caimot die explained by the inero supposition of 
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a Gompnlsorj distinction between conquerors and conquered 
races, or of tbe social contrast subsistiDg between tl)^e habite 
and oconpations of these two opposite classes of ^'e national 
community. For any one who has never resided in India, and 
who has bad consequently no practical experience of tbe ex¬ 
treme violence of the feelings of abhorrence and contempt cherish¬ 
ed by Brahmans, Rajpoots, and other Hindus, towards the out'* 
casts,—who of couxQte are never spoken of as Hindus at all, 
but have various, disparaging appellations applied to them as 
terms of reproach, by which they are known,—to attempt to 
understabd the relative social condition of Indian tribes and 
castes, is for him to endeavour to comprehend that which is 
altogether beyond Ids penetration. There are no parallels for 
him to judge by in the social status of the various classes and 
ranks of England and elsewhere. He may sometimes meet 
with class bitterness and even rancobr in other <^ountries, but 
that is not the feeling which separates high castes from low 
castes in India. Tbe feeling of intense abomination and con¬ 
tempt, amounting to otter loathing, with which the latter are 
regarded by the former, is a feeling, one is proud to say, which 
could not find an entrance into a high-minded country like 
England, where men, with all their differences, are equal, and 
as a rule pay respect and honour to one another. 

However detested the inferior tribes may be, it is nevertheless 
beyond the power of their calumniators to obliterate the marks 
which' nature has stamped on many of their forms. These 
marks are missing ethnological links, uniting the extremes of 
native society. In some cases, the features of the low castes 
are of a very decisive character. For example, wherever you 
meet with tirio Ups^ a well developed and expressive nose, a 
symmetrical forehead, a fair countenance, a well knit body, as 
in some of tbe Chamfirs and many other outcast tribes, there 
you may be quite sure of the nature of their origin. They 
are indisputably of high caste descent. But we must be care* 
ful lest we fall into a mistake, for in the very same tribes, and 
even in the same clans, and perhaps in the same families, you 
will also meet with a development of an opposite character, 
thicktsb lips, dark skin, approaching to black, a dull eye, high 
cheek Itones, broad f^, and gloominess or heaviness of expres¬ 
sion. This proves just as strongly that the blood has been 
greatly mixed, Whqle tribes, howevex will show a {Hreponderqnce 
^ the one. set of Qualities, and aga^ whole tribes, of tbe other 
set, . With here ana there strange and contradictory varieties, 
CHitjdng Goiiviiction to the mind, if such were needed, of t&e 
^termiogliiag of blood in them aU. The greater development^ 
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and on the largest scale, of the one kind of qualities, or of the 
other, in my judgment, as convincing a proof as it is 

possible to qbtain, apart from actual iiistorical testimony, of the 
origin in the m&in of the one class, or of the other. Some of 
these outcast tribes will thus be shown, to have had an origin 
chiefly of a high caste character; while others will appear to' 
have been derived, for the most part, from low tribes; and 
others still will be non-descripts, partaking Of the attributes of 
Hindus and non-Hindus in a very puzzling manner. The Dorns, 
F&sees, and other castes in Horthern-India of their standing, 
burners of the dead,,eaters of carrion and vermin, rearers of 
pigs, executioners,—sinister, ugly, dark, heavy-browed, downcast, 
and gloomy,—have confessedly scarcely a line or trace of noble 
breed in them. These are the lowest in rank, but above them 
somewhat, yet far below those of the first rank, is a heterogeneous, 
mongrel class^ with no d/stinctive peculiarities, individuals of 
the same tribe being occasionally very different from one another. 

This attempt) however, to range the lowest or outcast tribes 
under three general divisions, must not be too closely insisted on 
or criticised, fur it is purely imaginary, and has no foundation 
in fact. The truth is, between Hindu tribes proper and the 
lowest section of the outcasts, there is room for a great diversity 
of type, and this great diversity actually exists. Yet while 
even the very lowest of the despised tribes exhibit some traces 
of resemblance to genuine Hindus, though in some oases they ^ are 
doubtless exceedingly faint, and can only be recognized by an eye 
accustomed to the detection of differences in the human form, 
it is very remarkable that some of these inferior tribes should be 
much more like Hindus of .the best type, than many castes, espe¬ 
cially among the Sudras, acknowledged to be within the charmed 
circle of Hinduism, and universally regarded as true Hindus. I 
reiterate therefore the statement, already more than once made> 
that, in spite of Brahmanical pique and prejudice and pride, in 
spite of sentiments amounting almost to malice cherished by tbe 
upper class, sentiments which, whatever their origin, do them 
immense dishonour, in spite of the scorn, contempt, detestation, 
and absolute abhorrence in which they are held, such inferior 
trtbesi» have a better right to be called Hindus than many which 
are so called; that they show marks and signs of purer Hindu 
blood than some tribes about whose Hindu purity no question is 
ever/isked ; and that if all the Hindu and qon-Hindu tribes, of 
every grade, freed from oastef symbols, sacred threads, and every 
decoration, ornament, and peculiarity, could be passed before a 
committee of Brahman experts, to be scrutinized, and an opinion 
to be formed of them entirely from observatioo, some of these 
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abject tribes would be assigned a high rank, while some of the 
Sudra tribes would undoubtedly be relegated among thpioiitcasts. 

There remains a large class of tribes of which wo ^ have as yet 
taken no notice. These are the numerous tribes m all parts of 
the country, but in some provinces more than in others, which have 
striven for ages to keep themselves separate from the Hindu race, 
and from all other races that at various periods have entered India. 
In andenli times thby held possession of India, but were gradu¬ 
ally driven from the plains into the hilly regions, forests, fastnesses, 
and inficcessible tracts, which they made their homes, and in 
which, at the present day, they are mostly found. Of less skill 
and tact, and of far lower civilization, even the best of them, than 
their conquerors, it is evident that, finding tliey were no match for 
the Aryan invaders, they retired before them, and sought out other 
lands where they might dwell securely. They were not a timid 
people^ and doubtless strove to defend* themselves ijnd their pro¬ 
perty wherever practicable ; but, at the same time, the , great 
mass of them yielded to the invader, and were driven before him. 
Nevertheless, the early annals of Hinduism show that collisioos 
between Hindus and the aborigiues were for a long time of perpe¬ 
tual occurrence, the issue of every struggle being tlie steady 
advance of the one, and the steady retreat of the other. 

There is one circumstance connected with the primitive races 
of India, of much importance in the investigation before us, namely, 
tha (4 while the main body of the tribes kept together and fled 
from the invaders, many persons attached themselves to them, 
ministering to their wants, and acting the part of menial servants. 
Notwithstanding the pride displayed by the Hindus, which has 
always been characteristic of their treatment of subordinate tribes, 
the members of thole tribes who were separated from their own 
people soon became necessary to the Hindus, who in the course 
of time formed alliances with them, while they on their part lost 
or abandoned their federal condition, and, severing themselves 
from their own tribes, left them altogether, and finally, in the 
progress of ages, forgot their original relationships. Meanwhile, 
the Hindus drew closer to the aboriginal separatists, and iuter^ 
married with them. From the fruit of these iutermarriages the 
lueseut outcast tribes were partly formed, though, as alreaci}v des¬ 
cribed, they were partly formed likewise from the offspring of * 
marriages between the Hindu castes themselves, some of the most 
degraded of tlie outcast tribes ^avin| been thus instituted.« But 
tiiese outcast tribes, whether origii\ted in the one way, or in 
other, were not elevated above the separating line, pnd 
allowed to rsft^ among Hindu castes. The rule was not without 
ft few exceptions, however, and even occasionally Brahtnanioal 
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Uibcs have been added to from the lower castes ; but the occur¬ 
rence has* ^^es rare. 

The abori^nal tribes of India winch have kept themselm 
apart from Hindus, are numerous, and some of them are popu¬ 
lous. They are generally ranged under two classes, namely; 
those that originally entered India from the north, and north¬ 
east, by the way of Thibet, and are described as exhibiting 
characteristics of the« Chinese race, and tlioseathat cam9 through 
the passes of the Himalayas to the north-west, and are generally 
regarded as of Aryan origin. This two-fold division leaves 
out of sight many small tribes confessedly of very remote anti¬ 
quity, which have littJe or nothing in common with either the 
one set or the other. Undoubtedly, not a few ^reat tribes of 
Central India, and of other parts, are of a strongly Mongolian 
type, to which belongs the family of the Goods and Khonds, 
people with round heads, ‘ distended nostrils, wide mouth, thickish 
lip, straight black hair, and scanty beard and moustache.* The 
other series is of a very different cast, and is unquestionably 
another race. One entire collection of trihies of this series bears 
the name of Kolarian, for the reason, that the great Kol tribe, 
and others intimately related to it, are its principal members. 
These Aryan tribes were originally of the same family as the 
Hindus, but entered India before them* in separate independ¬ 
ent batches. The Sontals are also of this race, and probably 
arrived in India about the same time as the Kols. There is 
ground for supposing that the Khairwars of Singrowlee, aifd of 
Sirgujab to the south, are in reality a branch of the Kols. 
Further west and south-west we find the Oujars, J4i;s, and Bbeels, 
all more or less claimiug to be somewhat connected with the 
Kajpoots. In many places, the two former are reckoned as Raj¬ 
poots without dispute, but not everywhere ; and as to the Bheels, 
while in some districts they claim tp be degenerate Rajpoots, in 
others, they appear to be only aboriginal tribes, almost as wild 
now as they ever were. All these three races, which have played 
such an important part in the history of India in former times, 
may be classed among aboriginal tribes, in the same sense that 
Kols and Goods are. And yet they are properly foreigners, as 
these'too are, and in the distant past immigrated from the west 
and north of the Hindu Kush into Arjavastu, or ancient India. 

Yet what is to be said of some of the strange tribes of Southern 
Indi^ ? Take the Todas, fon example. Of a^ noble appearance, 
well-proportioned, powerfulf with aquiline nose, with a some¬ 
what receding forehead, speaking in a voice, described by a keen 
observer of them, as * strikingly grand,* of copper-soloured com¬ 
plexions, their women being fairer than the men, anti often tall 
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and handsome, who are these lords of creation ? Whence have 
come these magnificent people? Unlike Aryan and*-Thibetan, 
with a fine and remaikable physique, in what eatery are we to 
put them ? Their language, says Bishop Caldwell,' is Dravidian. 
Taken in connexion with their antiquated customs and ceremonies, 
and with the fact that there are some important resemblances 
between them and the builders of the cairns which are found 
on the hills theyMnhabit, we cannot hesitate to regard the Todas 
as some of the very oldest inhabitants of India. 

But ,the. Todas are not the only primitive tribe scattered a\)Out 
the Neilgherry hills. The Kota, Burgher or Badaga, and Irula 
tribes, differing from one another, and also from the Todas, are 
likewise found there. Each has its own traditions, and all were 
formerly not in the same positions which they now occupy. 
Moreover, the three former are confessedly mot of such remote 
antiquity as the latter. And yet all were in India*.prior to the 
Hindu immigration. About tins, I apprehend there can be no 
controversy. 

Some of the aboriginal tribes are still in the lowest stage of 
degradation, and live like savages. • The Koragars of Canara aim 
a tribe of this nature. In manners, customs, dress, and dialect, 
they are separated from the rest of mankind. The men are 
scantily clothed, and the women are not clothed at all, with the 
exception of a bunch of leafy twigs. Strange to say, with all 
their ignorance, lying, stealing, and adultery are crimes unknown 
to them, and no Komgar has ever been known as a criminal in 
a court of law. 

The Vaidan and Kaiadt tribes of Travancore are among the 
most debased specimens of humanity. «The former are a dark and 
timid people, wearihg shells round their necks, and leaves round 
their loins, and avoiding human society ; the latter are as degraded, 
and perhaps more wretched, ‘for they are carefully shunned by 
everybody of every class of natives, as the must uodean and 
abominable of mortals. 

Colonel Dalton, in his valuable and interesting work on the' 
Ethnology of Bengal, has given more or less detailed accounts 
of numerous tribes on the northern and north-eastern '^frontier 
of India, among the Eajtnahal bills, in the province of €hota 
Nagpoie, and in other tracts, and has furnishea illustrations of 
the trib^. be has described. It is very manifest from his state¬ 
ments, ^ well as from the illustifatioip, that none of these tribes 
have imy relationship iivitfa the Hinau race. Physically, intelleo 
Miiy, socially, they differ from Hindus in a very striking manner, 
only so, hut they never care to consort with them, and have for 
themsehres to themselves. 
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Thus Jhere are many distinct and separate tribes outside the 
Hindu circle, scattered about India, fropi the Himalayas, in the 
north, to ike^Cape of Comorin, and from the Brahmaputra, on 
the east, to the Indus and beyond, on tbe west. Some of them 
are without doubt related to tbe outcast tribes which have allied 
themselves to the Hindus, and perform numerous menial services 
in their behalf; but they have been so long dissevered from their 
primitive clans, that a71 traces of their original connexion -with 
them are altogether lost, and the fact of the connexion itself is 
partly derived from tradition, but chiefly from conjecture and 
probability. These independent tribes maintain a separate entity, 
and hold no intercourse either with Hindus proper or with the 
outcast races. Indeed, one important feature in their existing 
distinction from the latter Is, that while these, namely, the outcast 
races, are spoken of, like , Hindus proper, ns divided into castes, 
and are designated as castes, and not as tribes, the independent 
tribes* are never spoken of ns castes, but always ns tribes. In 
their case, the word caste would be a misnomer, and without 
meaning; and yet it is full of meaning, and felt to bo the correct 
term as applied‘to the low outcast races, waiting on the Hindus. 

It Is one of ihe great and distinguishing peculiarities in regard 
to native races in India that, notwithstanding the immense 
population of Himlus and outcasts, and their vast preponrlerance 
over the numerous indigenous and aboriginal tribes, yet so 
many of these tribes should have for so long a period been 
singularly successful in preserving their isolation and distinctive 
autonomy. At times encroachments have been ma<le upon them 
by both Hindus and Mahomedans; nevertheless, the fact is 
patent and indisputable, ‘that they have been every bit as 
tenacious of their own national or tribal life as fhe Hindus of theirs. 
Indeed, it is easy to show that they have lieen more so, for 
although Hindus of all the castes'have occasionally robbed them 
of some of their families, and have gradually attacha(l to themselves 
a numerous people, so that the descendants of aborigines now in 
connexion with Hindus are ten times in excess of those who have 
remained loyal to their original tribes, yet the effect thus 
produced on the Hindus themselves has been of a very levelling 
character, and, as nearly all the castes have to some extent allied 
themselves with renegade aborigines, they have to that extent lost 
their Hindu purity and genuineness j their blood has been diluted, 
and,•although they may poss^ly object to the statement, they and 
such aborigines have in reality become one people. 

The Hindus have thus, after all, and notwithstanding the exclu¬ 
siveness and strictness of caste prejudices, shown mh^ less care 
in the preservation of their own proper organic and national life 
than the aboriginal tribes which they have driven before them 
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into itiiiccessible regions of tlie country. Those tribes have never 
been coiropted internally, have never lost their autonomy. This 
cannot he affirmed of moat Hindu castes, for, wJirle they have 
retained their autonomy in all its potency, they have been inter¬ 
nally corrupted to a very great degree. We have never heard 
of Hindus becoming Goods, or Kola, or Todas; but we know well 
enough tlnit many Oouds and Kols, and other aborigines, have 
left tlieir tribes, andT have gone over to th& Hindus, chieBy to 
swell the ranks of the despised outcasts. And so it has come 
to pass^ that the aboriginal tribes which have kept themselves 
at the greatest distance from Hindus, and have had least 
intercourse with them, are among tlie purest races in India, 
Extremes oi'ien meet. Here, in this country, we are presented 
with a singular instance of the truth of the statement. Among 
the Hindus the only caste which cap possibly lay claim to caste 
purity is that of the Brahmans. And even they, ‘though they 
have on the whole kept themselves remarkably free from conta¬ 
mination with other races, have not been completely successful. 
Still, after making all possible abatements, they must fairly l>e 
pronounced to be one of Uie ptirest and least corrupted races 
on thtj face of the earth. Many of the aboriginal tribes of India, 
however, while diBering in almost all the characteristics which 
Bt^parate a civilized and highly intelligent people from uneducated, 
degraded, ami besotted tribes, may, so far as I am able to perceive, 
lay claim to an equal amount of blood purity with the leading 
tribes of Braljmanical caste. They have had no motives for 
internal changes and developments, an<l for making external 
alliances, such as the Brahmans, especially in their earlier days, 
have had ; and have been perfectly satisfied with remaining from 
age to age in the sarhe condition. But the Brahmans were in a 
Very different position. Moved by ambition, pride, self-conscious¬ 
ness and desire of greatness and "glory, it might have been 'priori 
imagined that, to gain their ends, they would have been ready 
to sacrifice some of their principles. Herein the Brahmans have 
shone with conspicuous and unapproachable lustre. They have 
t**ercised amazing self-restraint, have imposed severe strictures on 
thencaelves, have promptly excommunicated all offending members, 
and have .elected formidable barriers against other castes and ii^bes, 
which J cannot say have never been crossed, but which have ever 
been guarded with unffrfgging attention and extraordinary skill. 

ISlext to (lie Brahmans in purit|^ of blood, but at a great 
di^ance removedy come tlie Rajpoots. These have Intermingled 
apt a little with other castes, as well as with the lower tribes. 
Wctertheless, fhoy^ retain a considerable amount of purity, though, 
li must be confessed, even in modern times, under the stress oi 

Uiey have largely replenished their clans frmn 
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l>oauttf 4 j gills kidjiapped of pnichased from the Bhars and other 
inferior fli* outcast tribe. We would,compare with the Rajpoots, 
at the one» ,gxtrcmity of native 'society, the lowest and most 
degraded ca.ste8, at the other. By these latter I refer to the 
lowest slraUiin of castes, consisting chiefly of aborigines who have 
formed marriage connexions only slightly with Hindus, and yet 
are their servants, and live outside their villajjes and towns, being 
held in contempt arlli abhorrence by Hindus properly* so called. 
Now these low and iniscralde people, by the very fact of their 
degradation and exclusion from Hindu society, have b(?en able 
to retain, in a large measure, the puriiy, such as it i.s, of their race ; 
and certainly may claim to be as genuine representatives of primi¬ 
tive tribes as existing Rfijpoots are of primitive Rajpoot castes. 

After tlic Bralimaus ami Rajpoots is the largo mixed class of 
Vaisyas and SmU'aa, posses,sing more or less low caste blood, with 
whom we must compare the large mixed class of low outcast 
tribes, excluding the very lowest. Tliese two clas.scs, although of 
very different social status and rank, are in reality miicii alike 
with Hindu characteristics preponderating, exhibiting here and 
tliere signs o? aboriginal alliances, especially in certain castes, or 
clans, or families, and yet manifesting Hindu traits in the main, 
'J’hcse united form tlie groat raass,of Hindu society, and are the 
chief source of its prosperity, and of the prosperity of the country 
at large. Though this enormous class, constituting five-sixths of the 
native population, is divided into innumerable castes and sub-castes, 
yet ethnologically it is one race, just as mucli so as tho Anglo- 
Saxons are now one race, and also the French and the Italians. 

The conclusion at which wo have thus gradually arrived is, 
that ill spite of tlie extraordinary division of tlie people of India 
into multitudinous triljes and castes, which, *whatever may have 
been their condition in primitive ages, are, In these latter days, 
for the most part, socially separated from one another by the 
most stringent rules that human ingenuity could devise, the 
Hindu race nevertheless consists of one great family. It has Its 
varieties, and provincial differences, undoubtedly ; it exhibits more 
high caste blood in some directions than in others ; it shows itself 
to hav^ been, under certain conditions and circumstances^ more 
strongly affected by intercourse with aljorigiual races than under 
other conditions and circumstances; it lias plainly experienced 
more interfusing of tribal relations in its earlier history tlian in 
its* later ; and it displays^ marfeed di.stinction8 in its numerous 
branches, so that every clan or caste is stamped with its own 
special characteristic.^. Yet all this diversity is perfectly con¬ 
sistent with inherent unity. Because an inhabitant of Suffolk 
has a peculiar twang in bis speech, and a peculiar expression of 
countenance, and because a Yorksbireman differs from him in 
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both, and because, moreover, the denizens of nearly every county 
in England have, in a similar manner, their idiusynemcies and 
significant marks, are they then not the same people? Must we 
on these grounds separate them from one another and regard 
them us so many distinct nationalities and races ? Obviously not. 
And so, in respect of the vast Hindu family, from the highest 
Brahman to the lowest outcast divided and sub-divided into 
liuudredsbf castes, ^cherishing mutual auinA>sity and dislike, yet 
e cb contributing in his own sphere to the welfure of the other,, 
and being, necessary in some degree to his liappiuess, are we 
warranted in making invidious distinctions in speaking of the 
race as a whole f If Hindu blood) more or less, runs through 
theall, are we to draw a hard and fast line anywhere, and to 
say, these are Hindus, the rest are not ? Because in some parts 
of England there is more of Danish blopd, or more of Saxon blood, 
or moro of Norman blood, or more of Celtic bIo<jid, and conse¬ 
quently because in reality there is less Anglo-Saxon blood in 
certain districts than in others, should we be right in affirming 
that therefore all are not Englishmen, and some must be denied 
that honourable appellation? Would not the 'slightest doubt 
cast on the right of any one of these classes to the title of an 
Englishman, be scouted as pi;fc‘posterous ami absurd ? Similarly, 
the term Hindu is rightly applied to, and may be justly claimed 
every member of the Hindu family. Of whatever nature its 
component parts may originally have been, the family is now 
one. However much the family may be split up into innumer¬ 
able branches through the pride, folly, aud inhumanity, of its 
recognized heads, it is nevertheless one in spite of them. They 
cannot destroy family relationship, altheugh, like proud and cruel 
parents, they may refuse to' acknowledge their poor relatione, 
who have gone astray aud disgraced themselves, and may fur the 
maintenance of their own honour prefer to treat them with 
derision and contempt. 

In making these observations, I of course exclude from their 
scope all the aboriginal tribes which have kept tliemsolves apart 
frotn Hindus. These are numerous, aud Lave as distinct and 
special customs and rules of their own as the Hindu cashes. It 
is not about them 1 am writing, but about the household <)f the 
Hindus, who, although at strife with one another—a family strife 
which to their shame has lasted for several thousand years—and 
indulging in the most disgue^ing ^terms of reproach in %iieir 
mutual intercourse, are one community, with, for the most part, 
same general habits and customs, the same social cboiac^r 
isticB, the saiflie sympathies, the same national hopes aud aspira- 
the same religion, aud the same blood. 


M. A. SniCfiRiNG. 



Art II.—ISLAM IN INDIA. 

T here are mauy wlio look npou Mobammad and tbe systenv 
originated by him with feelings of uumixed hostility, con¬ 
sidering Islam simply a conquering and bruthlisiug forbe, a merer 
abomination of desolation. And it is unfortunately too true tbat^ 
whatever may have once been the merits and auhieveiqents of 
that wonderful system, the whole of the countries now subjected 
to it,—though otherwise well endowed by Nature,v-aro in a more 
or less deplorable state of arrested development, with the single 
exception of India. This, indeed, is the only country which, 
having been long subjected to Musalman rule (and being still subject 
to Musalman •influences), bas nevertheless entered on the path of 
pr«)gress. And it would be very interesting to compare its condi¬ 
tion with that of Persia or the Turkish Empire, while all three were 
under the sway of the Crescent; and to note what, apart from more 
recent changes,‘had been the peculiar result of the engrafting of 
Islam upon the ancient life of the Hindus. It would proliably be 
found, if only materials sufiiced, that this influence had struck deep 
in every limb and organ of society : in art, literature, and lan¬ 
guage, no less than in political and domestic life; and had been 
productive both of evil and of good. Unfortunately fhe matermb 
me anything but abundant; and all that can at present be done, 
is to look as well as we can into the faint lecords of HincLu life 
before the conquest, and compare it with the life of the people as 
revealed by those who described them after centuries of Moslem 
rule. Eastern writers love the heights and ctfhdescend but seldom- 
to the wide level of popular existence. But it may be possible to- 
form some faint conception of the«state of tbe country at the two- 
periods here specified, say, in tbe 9th and l7th centuries, in the 
lime of the great mediaeval Hindu dynasties and in that 
of Shahjahan and Aurangxob. And some further conception of 
the important action of Islam on India in general might also be 
perhaps obtainable by looking at the state of societies—other¬ 
wise" not dissimilar—where Islam has not been at work. Such 
are those of the Carnatic, of CJeylon, Burmah, Siam, and the liko. 
And if we should find, after such an inquiry, that l^ndustan and 
th(? Deccan differ in their sc|fcial condition and evolution from both 
classes of communities, the purely Moslem and the purely 
heathen—and if also we found at the same time that the difference 
was in any degree for the better—we might have* to draw con¬ 
clusions not ultogethei adverse to Islam, and very highly favorable 
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to the cliurnctor of ibe lodian population. Chanvlafs^ impnisea 
would lead Eitglisliinen to say, at the first meni.ion. of such a 
problem, that tlie advantages of India iu the corapaj;isoii must be 
due to English inDuences. Bub this would be a rash assertion. 
British power has not been firnaly established in jiny part of Imlia 
—out of the Presidency towns—.for much more than about a Hcoi'e 
of years; and we know that such a period does not count fur 
much in'such questions. Moreovet'i there is a certain amount of 
evidence tn show that Northern and Central In<iia were, even 
during theiuost vigorous prevalence of Muhammadan rule, in a far 
more civilised and prosperous condition than any of the surround- 
ing countries. ^ Burnruh, Ceylon, and Siam, indeed, were not much 
known in tho^ days ; but this much we can say that none of 
those countries is at ail likely to have retrograded since then in 
social^ commercial, or other re.specta. What glimpses we have of 
them through liie accounts of early travellers, showjthem to us, as 
peopled by wild beasts and almost equally savage men. Hut the 
state of society in regions ruled and inhabited by Mo.siern.s in the 
16th and l7th centuries, is known very fairly from the adventures 
of such men as Sherley and Chardiu ; and tha following brief 
resuind of Bernier's experience appears especially appropriate :— 

It was Bernier's opinion, after an extensive study of eastern 
lands, that in all the marks of civilisation the Indian Mughals 
excelled the European Turks by reason of their Persian elemeut; 
but that the absexKse of a sense of a secure ownership in property, 
was*ruining the social system, in both India and Turkey, and iu 
Persia likewise....Ho addressed Colbert in a long letter upon...the 
e luse of * the decay of the States of Asia.* In this he asserts that, 
throughout Asia generally, ‘ we see almost no other towns but 
what are naade up mud and dirt, nothing but ruined villages, or 
villages that are going to ruin.'...He mentions In the same para¬ 
graph Mesopotamia, Anatolia, Palestine, Syria, and Egypt. He also 
allows tlmt Persia and India were both more prosperous thau 
Turkey, having large metropolitan cities where manufactures were 
earried on and trades practised; and where, as he repeatedly 
observes, yustiee was administered under the especial supervision 
of the imperial goveramont.* " On this head another EuKif>pean— 
eontemporarj with Bernier, hut with three-fold advant^ighs and 
experience—says-that “notliiiig can possibly be more uniform than 
the adminii^fation of justice in the States of the Mughal...in which 
barbarism is so qq^Uded by tbe eqi%ty that pervades the adiaiuis- 
trMlopfJiS tArendef the governmeut of tbe Mi ghoi little iuferipr 
ef any other nation." ^ 

* Turitm/ mcIm. \S1 f.f. 1 hope the reeuuifi wiw to my baud, 
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This is* the testimony of S. Manuoci, physician to Shahjahin 
and Aurangaeh, who lived in HindustAn for the whole of tho 
second half of*4he seventeenth century. It appears from this, and 
similar evidence to be noted hereafter, that the Aryan element 
wna a main factor of whatever good existed in India. The 
Persians^ lieterodox and lax in their Mohamadaiiism, and having 
much Aryan blood, made decent administrators both in their 
own country and herl^; many Native Indian! were associated 
with them by the wise and liberal policy originating in Akhar; 
and, finally, the democratic and law-abiding tendencies pf the 
subject Hindu populations, to a considerable extent of Aryan origin, 
aided the labours of the Government, even as they do to this day, 
and produced a general, though low, level of national well-being. 
But soinetliing must have been due to Islam also. 

It was an error, as I h{tve elsewhere observed,* of the great 
historian of civilisation to attribute the decay of this system to 
the iirfiuonce of the Arab character. Much as H'uckle knew, ha 
could not be expected to know everything ; and a special study 
of Indian history shows that the Mohamadan power in India 
owed very little *to the Arabs. That empire was founded by 
mixed races from Central Asia, and maintained, so long as it 
had any stability, by constant immigration from its original sour¬ 
ces, from Afghanistan, and from Persia, availing itself at the 
same time of a large infusion of the Native element. Akbar’s 
Prime Minister (Rajah Todar Mai; was a Brahman ; one of,his 
best generals (Kajali Man Sinh^ was a Rajput; and both of 
them positively refused to change their religion. Aki>ar himself 
was an eclectic freethinker, as was also his chief favourite. Abut 
Fazl j and both of them were of Persian extraction ; the favourite 
entirely so, and the Emperor by the mother's,-^probably the more 
influential—side. From 1560 to 1660, when India w'as in the 
most prosperous condition that it 'has ever known, the public 
service was open to all competent men, and the court was throng¬ 
ed l>y visitors from all parts of tlie known world, from London 
and Lisbon to the furthest East.f The inflnenoe was Islamite, 
but tlie Islamlsm was Aryanised, and acted on Aryans. 

This ds a concise view of the condition of the amalgamated 
Indian nation after the Moslems had ruled the country for five 
hundred years. The earlier portion of that period was, however, 
one of anything but prosper!^ ; as, Indeed, was the iatter also. 
In ftict, the greatness of Misulnjan India only lasted a century. 
Constant disturbance and misery appear to have prevailed over 
a great section of the land, both during its foundation and during 

♦ CaleuUa Re»Uv)^ No. 137, p. 58. iu the palace at Fatebpur-Sikri, side 
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its fall. But that th^se were not entirely attributable ti? the fei-* 
mentation due to an unwelcome intrusion, seems eKjar. That 
such fermentation will happen from that cause, we H-wow. Nothing 
■could have been worse, for instance, than tho state of our own 
islands during a great part- of th§ same wretched ages as those 
that saw the commencement of the M usulm^ri power in India. 
From the struggle between the Baxons and Normans in the 
time of William tfie Conqueror to the adarchy under Stephen 
and Henry III., through the Scottish and French wars, and the 
Wars uf the Koses, say, from 106G to 1483,—England and the 
adjacent countries were in a state of almost chronic suffering, 
from war, pestilence and famine. During this period the 
Moslem powers in the South of India probably gave far more 
happiness to their subjects than Plantagenets or Bruces gave to 
the British Islands. The weakness^of the Dohli Empire during 
this period, therefore, and the undoubtedly wretched^ condition of 
the people, must be mainly due to the same sort of causes that 
were operating in Britain—disputed successions and foreign hos¬ 
tility. Of the first cause history gives many illustrations. Pathans 
and Mamelukes, native Mohamadau and even Hindus, made the 
cities and palaces of Upper India run with hlood. Of the second 
it need only be said that, from A.D. 1001 to 1398, Upper 
India was invaded and ravaged by Tartars and other savage tribes 
nearly fifty times. 

I^t us now turn to the scanty evidences of the state of the coun¬ 
try before the first of these incursions, that of the celebrated Mah¬ 
mud of Ghazni, and try to obtain some notion of the Hindu 
Heptarchy ns it existed before the conquest. We shall then be in 
a better position for ascertaining how tho modern communities 
of India have beeh affected by Islam in regard to the more 
important factors of life; religion, law, morality, literature, and art. 

In examining this question; It must be kept in view that there 
is almost no authentic history of the early Hindus forthcoming. 
All that can with certainty be said is that, two or three centuries 
before the Christian era^ there was a powerful kingdom in Bah&r; 
that there was a $cyihtaa power in the country about Mathura 
or Muttra for some time after that era; that there is siibse- 
quent evidence of the existence of a Hindu monarchy at UjJ^yin, 
or Ujaio, in Southern Eajputini; and that the first Moslem 
SetUementWas made at the expense of a R^^jput dynasty that 
ruled Debit. To this, if ad^ that, for a good deal of «thi3 
period say, 1250 years, there was another kingdom at Kanauj, 
that the reformed religion, or heresy, of Buddha rose, culmi* 
and fell during its duration, we shall have recorded all tho 
;flraihetto^ve lacts about mediseval India that are capable of being 
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^et<3rmii4f>i3. But there is, iu the literaiucie of the Bufficieut 

•evidence 4e show something, though not v'erj tnu^h of the condi¬ 
tion of the oc^ntry; and, it is this that we must now turn 
for such Hiformation as it may yieid. 

The Jiteratwre of the whole ‘of this vast epoch, a 
and a quarter (or more than the whole history of Engladd,) is of 
course not homogeneous. But, for our present purpose, it may 
be regarded as a whole, divisible into three thain sectfons ; law, 
poetry, and t4ie drama; of the first two we can make but Utile 
usefor this reason that the beings, the acts, the mannei^^s dealt 
with in the codes, the epics, and even the elegiac and lyric writings 
of the time in question, are nearly all ideal therefore, in 

the drama that we must look, if anywhere, for a true picture of 
Hindu life as It existed l^tween the time of Sandracottus 
and that of Mahmud, son of Sabaktagin. And, even in tliis 
limited department, U)'6re*do not deem to be many works which 
are in all respects trustwortliy guides. Some, like the best-known 
Sanscrit play, the Sakuntold, are too romantic and legendary ; 
other plays are more of tiie nature of moralities,” or are of 
questionable antiquity. There are, however, a few comedies of 
actual life, written daring the period, which meet every requisi¬ 
tion, and undoubtedly reveal Uie state of manners in the palmy 
days of tlio Hindu community, when tlio “ Yikrama ** dynasty 
ruled at Ujain. 

One of these, the Mriehakaiit or Toy-Cart,” is assigned by 
Professor Wilson to an early portion of the period. It represents 
the adventures of a Hindu Tiinon, who has spent his substance 
in munihoence and hospitality; but who, unlike the Greek 
spendthrift, has preserved the gentle frankness of his original 
disposition. A celebrated beauty of the city* falls in love with 
this fallen hero (who it should be mentioned is a Brahman noble, 
named Charudatta); and the hero^ though a family man, openly 
returns the lady's admiration. This is a startling plot for modern 
readers,—for English readers especially ; but we must take it as 
we find it. Vasanta—such is the lady’s name— has another lover, 
the brother of the King’s wife, a comic character, such as we 
have np example of in western fiction ; a sort of ridiculous Don 
Juan^ amorous, vain, cruel, cowardly, and given to airing a super¬ 
ficial acquaintance with literature which leads him into absurd 
solecisms and false references. Flying from the piiasuit of this 
licentious lordling, the fair Wisanta finds hersqlf taken by mistake 
into a garden where her persecutor soon after encounters her. 
Iq a frenzy of rage at her continued rejection of his addresses, he 
strangles the poor creature and then hurries ofi to denounce the 
hero as the murderer. The Judge sends policemen to the garden, 
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fbut .tlie bodjr is not to be found. Nevertheless, the ;uhhappip’ 
Chnnidatta is sentenced to death, andded dortli to the^olgotim, 
or ceraeterj outside the walls, where oxeciitiot)><> are usually 
performed. As it passes through the city on this sad errand, the 
^coryge makes an occasional pause for the purpose of proclama¬ 
tion beiifg made to inform the population of the nature of the 
crime and the sentence. At the last of these a disturbance 
arises.; thb dady sifpposed to have been murdered^ having been 
revived by due attention, hears the proclamation, and hastening 
'to tlm spot.dnfbrms her lover's wife and child of the real circum- 
'Stances. The crowd propose to immolate the silly and criminal 
prince, who liaa come to gloat over the sufferings of his intended 
'Victim ; but tlie latter pronounces his sentence :—"Loose him, and 
let him go." And the drama ends by the two ladies falling into 
■ each other's arms in an ecstasy of sisterhood.^ 

SThis curious play—which Professor Wilson regards as the 
earliest work of its kind—is apparently descriptive of a vstate 
of manners not separated by many centuries from the time of 
flegasthenes. The record of that traveller’s observations has 
perished; but Arrian, writing about AOO years later, ,describt'« 
4ndia, principally citing Megasthenes as his authority, And we 
dind from this source indications, scanty indeed, but by no means 
immatei'ial, that the manners and customs assumed in The Toy* 
Cart are^those of the ages immediately preceding and following 
the Qjhristian era. Biiddliism prevailed, and religious persons of both 
sexes 'Were .set apart from the world by vows. Yet general life 
was luxurious, aud by no means ascetic; in fact* somewhat sensu¬ 
ous, though without coarseness. Habitually gentle, the people 
were not destitute cl warlike spirit, and had a great contempt oi 
death, both for tbeiAselves and others. Women of good social 
position went abroad, received visits, and mixed freely in life. 
Megasthenes recorded,^ys Arrian: " this remarkable fact a\>out 
India, that all the Indians are free, and not one of them is a 
slave.” So,’m the play, the servants are faithful, but independent 
in their bearing, and evidently not slaves. Houses and fortifica- 
•tioDS were of wood, brick, or mud; no stone building is mentioned 
hj ^ther writer. There is a strong system of caste, in'.which 
ihead 4 !alled by the Greeks ** Sophists ” bold the supreme pla^e of 
<iKgiitl^. Obarndatta, as a Brahman, is treated by the court 
before wlddlk he is ctried for murder, with profound respect. As 
an instance of the bi’^edom of m£^fierj|may be cited the "grave 
of jHdma (Ghpid)," where Oharudatta was first beheld by the 


■: {■* ra<»-iiio&!stie seatjinent like- 
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li^roine^f the Toy-Qart. It was, says Wilson:—the Daphne of 
the Kinckis, the resort of tho young of either sex...and the 
scene of m^y love^adventures.” Such gatherings have long 
ceased among the Hindus; Cupid’s grove, indeed, could not 
possibly be frequented a moment after the intrusion of Mhha- 
medan brutality,” 

If these had been<tbe only institutions to which the conquest put^ 
an end; no great complaint need perhaps have been made by the 
friends of Hinduism. But when we tarn^to a^ play written just 
long enough'after the conquest to show its first results, we shall 
find that many better things had disappeared. The Ihy-Vart^ ■ 
says Wilsoui " is a picture purely Indian. It repyeseuts a society 
sufficiently advanced in civilisation to be luxurious and corrupt” 
[he means voluptuous], " and is certainly very far from offering a' 
fiatlering similitude.” Yet he is forced to admit that it has 
attractive features. Neither the parasite nor the low comedy 
man. are rendered contemptible, as would be done in societies 
really corrupt; the heroine, iu spite of her equivocal position, is 
sweet and womanly, redeemed by love and glorified by perfect 
devotion. 

But in the Mutim-’R^Icahasc^t a historical drama referred to 
the end of tho twelfth century, and possibly still more modern, 
everything is represented as changed for the worse. The author 
says of his country that— 

“ . . . tfiis nwee of elententhl life. 

Now harassed by barbarians, shall repair 
'< For refuge to the bosom of her kings, 

** And so escape a-second annihilation.** 

But his patriot vows were not heard. The old gay freedom'was’- 
gone, never perhaps to *return. The Hindu lady had availed' 
herself of the paraah of tho conquerors as a protection from the 
conqueror’s pursuit. “ A little )joy of five,” tho minister is told 
by his secret agent, ran. out into the courtyard of the banker while 
I was reciting. Cries of ‘ He is gone out,’ uttered by female voices, 
proceeded instantly from the apartment; and a woman, coming 
to the door, caught hold of the child, and dragged him in. She 
showed herself with evident caution, so that little more was seen 
of hct^than a pair of beautiful arms.” The chief characters are 
two statesmen, both " of a depraved school ” There are no female 
characters wliatever. Fraud .and assassination* are tho simple 
means by which inconvenient obligations are acquitted^ . There 
k no mention of law or law-courts. Foreign chiefs and mercenary 
soldiers are employed; and all point to tho appri^k of poUtical- 
iMfid social anarchy. • ^ " 

The past never returns ; the kaleidoscope ol life, unstirred^ may 
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long retain' its pattern ; but^ when once it is shaken, n^w forms 
succeed, and the old arrangement, how long soever have 

endured, will never be exactly reproduced. Avoidii^atike foreign 
war and maritime commerce, the Indian life continued unchanged 
for more than twelve hundred years, save, indeed, as to religion. 
From the sixth to the eighth centuries of the Christian era, 
the cold agnosticism of Sakia Muni had declined in popular 
estimation^; and thet'O is reason to think that*; soon after the latter 
date, the great temples of Sarnatb, near Benares, and other Bud¬ 
dhist shrines perished by violence, and Purdnic Brahmanism, in 
one or other of its forms, became universal as the popular belief. 
Fa Hiao, a Chinese pilgrim, found some signs of decay in the 
Fastern part of India at the end of the fourth century ; but in the 
North Buddhism was still flourishing. In the seventh century it 
was still patronised by many chiefs, but Brahmanism appears to 
have been gaining in public favour.* About the c time of the 
conquest, it disappeared from the whole Indian peninsula, and has 
never since shown the faintest tendency to return. In the absence 
of authentic information, we may connect the two events, and 
suppose that a more powerful and popular propaganda seemed 
called for by the troubles of the times ; and that Buddhism, long 
decaying, died out—partly through public dissatisfaction, and partly 
through causes such as would prove fatal to Quakerism in the 
British islands if they were invaded by a powerful enemy. 

For the first four centuries after the conquest, little or no 
amal^matioQ took place between the old rulers of India and their 
supplanters, though changes were at work, more important and 
more directly due to the conquest than the precipitation of a 
dying religion’s downfall. Foremost amqng these was the intro¬ 
duction of the pardak ; and the degradation of woman to a certain 
extent followed. Where monogamy and CKluoated women bad 
once been in favour, oonoubinage, with a harem full of idle dolls, 
was substituted. Of one of the later plays, Wilson observes: 
** The state of manners, particularly as affects the multitude of 
wives, is not of ancient character...Dasaratha had three wives, but 
his son Bftma had but one...and many of. the traditionary kings 
of the Hindus, in like manner, contented themselves with the 
same number...to judge from the dramas, there ever remained a 
peculiarity in the practice of the Hindus which distinguishes 
th^ foom ike Mohamadans, and in no case do we And any allu¬ 
sion to a system of concubinage elitablished in their harems.** 

IS here widting, of coarse, of the dramas descriptive of life 
conquest; the very, piece on which ' he is commenting 
jiWWs hew dinereui was the state of matters subsequently. In 
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thiff drarya tlie king bas na less than nine wives, though by Hindu 
law one ^ife was regarded as fulfilling the moral object of the 
contract, eveiMis among Christians. Boo fonte derivata cladea : 
this corruption—more than any other Mohamadan contagion—has 
lowered the tone of Indian Society by degrading the human 
female, and precluding her offspring from receiving a proper 
training in tender years. In a later passage, Wilson speaks of the 
** debasement of moral feeling among the ^Hindus \t'hich led 
to the degeneracy of poetic taste and subversion of political 
existence.’* 

Yes : to that it came at last. But we should err if we were 
to conclude, hastily, that the influence of Islam,in India had 
been wholly evil. From a European point of view it will, no 
doubt, occur to many that what happened in Greece would be 
likely to have happened to another Aryan people conquered 
by 'IHirks in* Asia. But {he analogy is not complete. The 
•Greeks were an active, maritime, adventurous people, with a 
fine climate, an extensive line of harbours, and a constant 
commercial intercourse with the civilisation of their day. Tur¬ 
kish conquest eould bring them no benefits, and was only con¬ 
ducive to repression and revolt. A good idea of the action of 
the Osmanli Turks on their European subjects may be formed from 
an abstract made by M. Emile Burnouf in a recent article on 
Hellenic civilisation. Take, for instance, the following 

** Many causes combined to render complete assimilation Im¬ 
possible. In the West the barbarian conquerors spoke Aryan 
languages like the natives; these idioms were able to unite and 
give birth to the languages of modern Europe ; Turkish on the 
contrary, a Turanian tongue, had no community of origin with 
Greek, and had not reached the same stage df linguistic develop¬ 
ment ; nor did the Arab words it borrowed tend to facilitate a 
fusion with Greek, Arab being a Semitic speech. Thus conquerors 
and conquered, having no means of communiation, remained 
strangers one to another.'* After dwelling on the irreconcileable 
hostility between Christianity and Islam, and on the contempt felt 
by the Greeks, as a great historic people, for tli^ir barbarous 
maste^ M. Burnouf proceeds to point out how these causes all 
co-op^ted to keep the races apart. Something of the sort had 
existed under the earlier Moslem rulers of India; but the Hindus 
were inferior in all respects to the Greeks,* as the Altegh^s were 
superior to the Osmanlis. Atfbar had the wisdpm to conceive and 
the skill to execute, a compromise on both ades which went far 
to make of the Hindiiswnis a new and united eommunity, 
Akuar’s oonsins in Europe had a glimpse of the same good path \ 
btKi they did not keep it open. “ The Turkish empire prospered/* 
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adds Al. Burnouf^ “ as long as its high' functions were entrusted* 
to Hellenes; its fall began* on the day when they were replaced 
by Ottomana” (Revue dfes JDfeiwj Mondes, XXVI1;^10.) This is, 
word for word, true of the Mughal Empire of India. But India 
had pretty well isolated herself from intercourse with the outer 
world during her mediaeval period. The neat summary of a 
recent historian puts this well ' 

“ From the overthrow of the QrsscoiBactrian kingdom ' by 
the Indo-Scythians to the downfall of the Uupta dynasty, India 
was nearly cut off from the outer world. Greek and Koman 
writers discoursed about India; they likened it to Egypt, and 
sometimes even confounded it with Egypt,, mixing up the 
alligators in tLe Indus with the crocodiles in the IQile. Roman 
merchants brought back stories of the Malabar pirates on- the 
Western Coasi^ but they had nothing to say about Bengal, or 
Coromandel. Indeed, there was little in the current of events 
in India to interest men accustomed to the political life of Greece 
and Italy. India was still divided into a number of little king- 
doms, as it had been in the war of the ARukdbh^atay And, 
a little further on, the author adds, with much truth 

It is difficult to realise the actual condition of India under 
the ancient Hindu Rajahs. It is, however, evident that the 
whole Continent was a chaos ♦ ♦ • utterly wanting in politi¬ 
cal life and cohesion,” (Wheeler’s Short History, 54—^73.) In 
the language of Mr. Herbert Speucer, the evolution of Indian 
had' not emerged from a condition of ‘'indefinite, incoherent 
bomogeneouimess.” 

Into this amorphous mass the rude life strearm from Central 
Asia began to pour from the beginning of the eleventh century 
of the Christian era. The first result was shocking. Murder 
and rapine marked the path of the coarse and fanatical intruders. 
This state of things, nevertheless, could no more last than a 
period of tempest, eartbqpiake, and volcanic eruption. The 
hardy Tartars and Afghans began to root and to rest in their 
rich heritage. In the East and centre of the peninsula, king¬ 
doms were founded, and civil life was restored under changed^ 
forms. Dafhi became the seat of empire, and mosques and 
palaces arose on the sites of destroyed Hindu shrines aindcities. 
Of all the arts that trefine life, therefore, that which provided 
the dwellings of gods and earthly sovereigns was the first to 
fe^ the new impulse. It is stillia moot point whether^the 
Hindu builders hsH been acquainted with the pregnsmt principle 

the arch. At all eTeuts, they had not ihade use of it; and 
a^ufnHy their architecture had remain^ a gloomy and gVer 
t^d^tAsseuibhige of timid (^lonniideS| horizontal sky lines, and 
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rftqlricied, space. But tlie new earners liad seen tlie remains 
of Byzaiititie building in Africa, Asia.Minor, and Armenia; and 
even wLen tiiey did 4iot ‘know, pi^actically, Ijow arches were 
constructed^ they prevailed on the indigenous artizans to make 
structures tliat produced, the effect of arches to the eye. The 
ritual of their religion, too, required towers from which the 
call to prayer should be sounded far and wide over a sulgugnt^ 
heathendom. From stich lieeds arose the gii^at inosqde of 
Kviih at Delhi, whose lofty mln&r and eoaring gate-ways are 
still among the great spectacles of the world. Moreover the 

■ cities of the Delhi cainpagna multiplied and spread. The con¬ 
stant incursions of the heathen tribes from Nojth and West 
■called for fortifications and a standing army. When the Moslem 
armies invaded -the Deccan (early in the fourteenth century), 
it became necessary to furnish the capital with news, and pro¬ 
vide for the tsansinissiott of despatches to the army ; hence postal 
^nungements arose. It is true these faint dawnings of civil- 
isatiou were soon overcast. After Firoz Shah—the latter part 
of the fourteenth century—the power of the Delhi Empire near¬ 
ly vanished. But the work was tsken up in the Mohamedan 
kiugddVns of the Simth, where the ^rand ruins of Bijapur, and 
many another old city still testify to the .tnste and skill of the 
^Deccani Moslems. In this direction, at least, India undoubtedly 
gained by the-conquest. Let us hear Mr. Fergiisson 

When the Mohainetaus first conquered India, they imitated 
in their earlier mosques, not only the details, but even the forms 
of the Hindu architects." [This must be taken cu77i grmno ; for 
they generally pulled down what they found, and re-erected it 
for their own purposes, as at the Kutb.} “ And their style in that 

■ country always‘bore strongly the impress of1<he land in which 

it was elaborated [so long, at least, as tb^ employed Hindu 
workmen^], ” still retawing its arched form and a more daring 
constr%iction than the Min das had ever attempted. In process 
of time a complete reaction took place; and • * the Hindus 

began to adopt the arcades and ‘vaults of their antagonists.** 
'Of this truth, capital examples are to be found in the ancient 
palaoes^f Madura in the South, and of Ambere ki Rjyputana. 
Nor the process confined to secular uses; as we may see 
from many existing temples, the finest of which is probably 
ibat built by Baja MAu Sinh at Brindabaa, nelr Muttra^ 
abouit the-end of the eixteentl# century. , * 

Coming down to this later period, when the Moslem power ha^ 
be^ -consoUdated by the Mughal conqueror, B&bar, and lui 
grandson, the admirable Ak-bar, we find the infiuendh of Islam at 
its height^ meeting with least resistance. No longer conined almost 
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«Dtire]y to Architecture for its positive effects, and to ^repteaeioii 
ftud hostility for the efiects that were negative or indimct, it now 
appears as a.a element 4n a more or less complete amalgamation^ 
At length, under Aurangzeb and his successor the eld antagonism 
was, to some extent, revived ^ but the union had lasted too long te 
be entirely undone ; and, although nnarcby certainly ensued, we 
ifind the modem Hindustani character, with the domestic habits 
and institutions of*'the people, still retaining'tbe impress of Mughal 
^formation, and run in a mould wliieh, after all that has happened 
since, i^ hardly yet much altered. 

It is time to examine this a little mere in detail. 1%e Hin- 
dustdui characst'er” above mentioned should be explained as mean¬ 
ing the nature of Indian mankind, north of the Narbada River. 
In that region the generous dreams of Akbar were the most 
‘fulfilled.; but even there for the most part they remained in tlte 
iitate appropriate to dreams, by reason * of his death.. He was able 
to weaken, almost to destroy, the power and organisation o£ 
il»e Mahomadan Church in India. He was unable to introduce 
'his divine tnenotheism’* as the popular creed of the country. 
He got his people to live under equal Iwm ; Ixit he had no Parlia¬ 
ment to deliberate upon, shape, and record, his edicts. Affbr his 
death -removed <tbe weight of Ids personal pressure, the two bent 
springs flow back to their respective shapes, the Hindus returned 
to their sacred Shdatras, the Moslems revived their no less 
consecrated SkarA. But under Akbar tliere was established a 
Jkedl method, somewhat opposed to both those legal systems, 
which did, nevertheless, take root ^ taxes on opinion disappeared 4 
the hateful jazia in particular, which was a poll-tax, or capitation, 
imposed by Islam upon conquered unbelievers, as a oondition ct 
their being allowed Cb live. As the fields could not l)e cultivated, 
nor the needs of civil and military life maintained, if the bulk of 
the population were put to tlie sword, this tax was an absurdity in 
a country like India, and any Moslem ruler, with a grain of un¬ 
prejudiced intelligence, ought to have seen that to levy it 
amounted to raising money urvder false pretences. The language 
of the peo{de began to be fused at the same time; the popular 
l^rakrit, known as ** Hindi,*’ being enriched by Persiaii andjTurkish 
wQicables^ while it ^^etained its own simple and useful grammatical 
forma Thus gradually grew up the Ivngua franea of India, at 
knowh as ** Urdu!* or Rehhta Zabkn** (camp dialect), but 
BOW genoraAy rec(^ioed under the tdrm Hindustdai.” In assskt- 
MArs, the fusion became equally complete; and we should, in vain, 
jSeck lor a more complete display of a new style, composite ^yet 
l^monious, *than what we nnd in such buildings as th^ of 
Jhlllehpui>W% orMdn {Sinh’s temple at Brindat^ Thb 
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raults aqd arches of the Saracenic school are there, with the 
graceful minarets, cupolas, and kiosks ; but the elaborate horizontal 
mouldings, the^culptured pillars and brackets, the occasional use of 
animal forms in capitals and friezes, show a richness of invention 
ond a complication of light and shade that are absent in the colder 
purity of true Musalm&n buildings. In politics a considerable 
rai>prochemeni had at tlie same time taken place. Rajah Todar 
Mai is the next man tcpthe Emperor, the Chancellor of thfe Empire, 
as we may say: Indian armies under M^n Sinh and Bir Bal 
contend with the Mahomadan tribes of the N.-W. Frontier, and 
occupy Balkh. Abul Fazl translates Sanscrit books, and, greatest 
gain of all, statistics and history take their proper place in the 
ranks of literature. Before the conquest these branches of writing 
were almost unknown ; we have seen a period of nearly 1,300 years 
as to which the annals of India are all but a perfect blank. 

Such and such like was flie nature of the amalgamation that 
^veiit on during the long reign of Akbar, Partly it succeeded, 
partly it failed. His successor, Jahdngir, bora in the purple, and 
spoiled by indulgence from the cradle to the grave, could do little 
towards carrying»on his father’s work, but at least he did nothing to 
frustrate it. Shah Jaljan inaugurated a Musalm^n revival, which 
went forward more rapidly under his son and successor, the bigoted 
Aurangzeb; but neither the sumptuous father, nor the ascetic 
offspring, was able to alter what had been going on so long. In 
all the parts of human life that we have touched on, in law, finance, 
language, literature, and national monuments, Islam-^in'the 
peculiar Aryo-Turkish way in which it had been introduced—had 
coloured the Indian character. The women were secluded, 
numerous, generally neglected, and untaught^—a mighty evil, it 
must be allowed; commercial and political, intercourse had been 
opened with the court of Persia and with the Portuguese govern¬ 
ment of Goa—and that was certainly a gain. Tke smoking of 
tobacco bad been introduced by a Turkish visitor—and ibis tended 
ultimately to place in the hands of the poor a solace which nc 
ruler has yet attempted to tax or take away. The idea of one 
God has been introduced among nations of Devil-worshippers— 
and, a^ough the majority of these have not embraced the creed 
of Isl^, it can hardly be doubted that a seed of moderation 
has been sown in the luxuriance of their moral jungle which may 
yet bear good fruit. » 

IV has been said that th% Mohamadan revival was begun by 
Shah Jaliin; and the statement isVorrect. But this Emperor did 
Bok persecute ; he did not revive the jazia; and the number 
of nobles and high officials of the Hindu races increased^ rather 
than diminished, in his reign. This was a great channel of 

32 
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fusion, as all experience serves to show. The provincials, like 
Trajan and Seneca, who attained rank and office under the Roman 
Empire, became thereby the best of Romans ; ari^d it is perhaps 
to regretted that the British Government has not yet seen its 
way to following the example on any extensive scale in modern 
India. Another administrative measure had powerfully aided 
in this direction under the Mughals. lu the first dawn of admini¬ 
stration,* under that wonderful parvenu, Shir-Sh&h, Sur, the 
accounts of the public revenue had been kept in the N6gari or 
Hindis character. But when Raja Todar Mai acquired supreme 
control, under Akbar, all this was revolutionised! Persian,— 
already the lOiUguage of polite conversation—became the official 
medium of record, and ail accountants and public officials were 
required to learn Persian. So deep has this reform sunk that 
to this day there are ten Hindus who read and write Persian 
for one who possesses a similar .Itnowledge of ? English j the 
educated Hindfus employ Persian as a moans of communication 
among themselves ; and many useful works, on history and other 
branches of knowledge, continue to be written in the Persian 
character and language, by men of this claso, down to the 
present day. 

Thus, when Aurangzeb came to the throne, anxious to cover 
his usurpation, and the crimes by which it had been carried out, 
with a show of piety, he was unable to separate the elements 
that had been so long blending, or to draw a complete line between 
those of the people who followed the old creeds and those who 
belonged to Isllbm. Detailed statistics are wanting but we 
know that, by the mingled forces of persuasion and persecution, 
many Hindus of all classes were led etc embrace the kith of the 
Emperor, and their^tesoendants are still known among the people. 
If these conversions, however, helped to diffuse Mohamadan 
feelings, other of the Emperor's measures perhaps had the 
opposite tendency. The Mahrattas w'ere certainly alienated, and 
the Rajputs driven into rebellion. The celebrated letter addressed 
to Aurangzeb in 1679 by a Prince of the house of Udaipur is 
sufficient ground for saying that these discontents had a religious 
basis. Some parts of this remarkable manifesto are good^enough 
to invite reproduction here. 

“Your royal ancestor, Mohamad Jalal-ud-din Akbar,” so com¬ 
menced Sink's relentless diatribe,* conducted the affairs of 
the State id dignity and security foj^^fifty-two years, keeping crery 

* Tod, who jpves foil particulars Jii^'astkan Bi2.) The years alluded to 
ahout|hiB lotted 8a;fs that his munshi are and aggregate just one 

had'^ iieeo the original draft. <11. century, according to our oomputation. 
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class prosperous, whether they were followers of Jesus, of Moses, 
or of Mdf^mad; were they Brahmaus, were they Atheists, all 
alike enjoyed his favour ; insomuch that his subjects distinguished 
him by the title of Protector of the human race.” 

"H. M, Mohamad Nur-ud-din Jahdngir also extended for a 
period of twenty-two years the shadow of his protectiou over his 
people’s heads. 

“ Not less did the illustrious Shah Jahdn, i« a fortunate reign 
of thirty-two years, acquire for himself immortal fame, the just 
reward of clemency and righteousness.” 

After boldly proceeding to point out that it had been re’served 
for the present reign to alienate the people’s loyalty, and reproach¬ 
ing the Emperor with putting special imposts upon Che Brahmans 
and Hindu devotees, the writer thus proceeds 

If your Majesty puts any faith in those books by distinction 
called divine, you might there learn that God is the god of all 
mankind, and*not of Musalmans alone. The Pagan and the 
Moslem stand alike before Him. ... In your mosques it is 
in His name that the call to prayer is uttered ; but in a house 
of idols, where t| 2 .e bell is rung, it is still He that is the object 
of adoration.” 

This noble protest beam testimony not only to tbe irritation 
of the Hindu mind, but to tbe nature of the influence produced 
upon tbe popular creeds by the monotheism of Islam. When 
K^j Sinh indignantly asks how Aurangzeb can hope to attract 
to himself the favour of the Painter when he is constanrtly 
defacing his works, he approaches tbe highest ideal of which 
anthropomorphic theology is capable. But tbe warning fell on 
indifferent ears and a heart hardened by obstinate egotism. 

I have elsewhere* shown* the di6Sculty that attends any detailed 
inquiry into the condition of the Hindus under Aurangzeb. 
The histories of the period—though,one at least is far above the 
average of painstaking and ability—do not go into questions of that 
sort. The writers of history were generally retired courtiers, who 
dwelt upon the negotiations and intrigues that they had knowledge 
of, and upon tho campaigns in which they had shared, without 
troubling their heads about the population of the country, whom 
they prfTbabiy* regarded simply as breeders of soldiers and pro¬ 
ducers of supplies for the use of armies. But,we have evidence, in 
tbe Institutes of Alamgir (or Aurangzeb) that this oiler’s aim 
was to restore the ideal of Mqplem policy, by virtue .of which 
unbelievers were to pay double of the taxation laid upon the 
faithful. Inasmuch as the former were about seven times as 
numerous as the latter, this was on the face of it, nnd merely 


• The Turh m India, p. 146. 
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as finance, a good financial scheme, and it goes far to account 
for the enormous estimates that have b«eu made of th^ 'revenues 
of India under Aurangzeb,* 

But ultimately such a policy was suicidal, mainty because^ by 
referring everything to a religious basis of authority, it took 
away in the mind of the Hindus a good deal of that sanction to 
which orientals are most iuoiiued to pay respect. Let a ruler, 
armed with the attributes of power, say, “ Po this, it is my will," 
and there will be in Eastern lands especially a disposition to 
obey. But, when a ruler in endless and evident difficulties with 
foreign foes and domestic disaffection says, as Aurangzeb did, 
that his officials will be guided) in all things concerning the tribute, 
by the enligh^ned law of a prophet whose inspiration is not 
admitted, and that disobedience will meet with eternal punish¬ 
ment in which the people do not believe, the step is nearly 
crossed that leads from the sublime to the ridiculous. And the 
policy was further neutralised by its novelty, and by its palpable 
injustice. 

Accordingly Bernier, in his celebrated letter to Colbert, was 
able to draw a picture of Indian administration and social life 
most unfavourable to Aurangzeb, although indirectly very flattering 
to Urn system pursued in France by his patron. While obliged 
to admit that the system of the Indian Mugbals was more humane 
and successful than that of the European Turks, he held that the 
absence of a secure ownership in private property was ruining 
progress in one country as in the other. There were almost no 
towns but what were made up of mud and dirt; and the villages 
were mined, or rapidly hastening to decay. To this general 
squalor of the East—much of which stjll subsists, he, however, 
found exceptions botli in Persia an<f in India, in the shape of 
manufactnring towns* with settled provision for the administra* 
tion of justice. The Viceroys Qf great provinces, and the admi¬ 
nistrative corps l«neath them, exercised great power \ but it was 
in a subordination to the Dehli Chancery, which was more than 
nominal then, and which, in jts nominal form, endured down to 
our own times. Till the reign of William IV. the Indian Govern¬ 
ment still struck its coins, for instance, in the name of the 
Emperor, or " King of Dehli," as he was called latferly. '•'And in 
the most lawless times of the great anarchy which prevailed after 
Aurangzelt^ the feeble shadow of the Mughal Government was 
still krokedi to from all parts of Indite as the central and ultimate 
authority and arbifer.f ’ 

. !■ — ■■■! - I. I !■■■ ■! I,.I— . -- .. .. . , ■ ■ 

" tiioropare <Thoina»' Rwnm Re- f Sm what de Boi^;ns says ou 
,1 th.Mitffki/ii JSmpire, this, so lute as I7b9. C, JX, 
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But the Mughal Empire was doomed, and beyond saving. 
Aurange^b’s son was a competent and noble Prince ; hut, owing 
to the great length of his father’s .life and reign, he came to the 
throne at too great an age, and the evil impetus that the Govern¬ 
ment had received was too strong for him to be able to arrest 
permanently. To tUe-existing recalcitrance of the Mahrattas and 
Bajputs was added another element of Hindu disaffection, in the 
groAving power of the Sikhs in the Panjab. ,A still weaker and 
more unfortunate Government followed ; the English became 
independent on the Bengal Sea-board ; the Viceroys of Oudh and 
Baidarabad advanced with rapid strides in the same direction. 
Then came the frightful invasion of Hindustan by the Persians 
under Nadir Shah, with the consequent plunder and bloodshed. 
In the words of a nearly contemporary author—Colonel Dow-— 
society was now in complete dissolution. ** The country was 
torn to pieces with civil wars, and groaned under every species of 
domestic co&fusiou. Villany was practised in every form ; all 
law and religion were trodden under foot: the bonds of private 
friendship, and connexions as well of society as of Government, 
were broken : and every individual, as if in a forest of wild beasts, 
could rely upon nothing but the strength of his own arm.” 

Twenty years of this state of things had gone on when another 
invasion from the North took place. As if judging that breath¬ 
ing time enough had been afforded to tho miserable Hindustanis, 
the Afghans appeared before the gates of Dehli under their 
famous leader, Ahmad Shah, of the AbdAli (or, as it is now 
called, the “ DaurAni”) tribe. The city and surrounding country 
Avere once more ravaged, plundered, and strewn with corpses ; and 
the remnant of the evil harvest, after the enemy had departed, 
was gleaned by the Pfiine Minister of the Mughal Govern¬ 
ment. The heir-apparent fled from 'Dehli with a small 
following, and passed ten years of adventure in Bahar 
and Bengal; the Mahrattas streamed into Hindustan, to 
meet their fate at Pauipat: Delhi was sacked twice more ; and 
then a merciful cloud fell upon the scene. Through this, how¬ 
ever, we still have gleams of Are and sword ; the reek of innocent 
blood, the fumes of burning crops and habitations, go up to the calm 
hcav«ai. The ultimate outcome of Islam in India—for all the' 
fair promise of its early and middle coufse—had been nothing 
better than the abomination of desolation. » 

Virgil, speculating upoi^ the possible course of the heavenly 
bodies (necessarily misunderstood*in Ptolomman times), asks:— 

Aul redit d noMs Aurora, di&mque reduoit t 
• And this is just what seems to be going on ia« modern India. 
When Hindus and Musalm&ns retired, in general weariness, from 
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the caroage'ladeD plain of Panipat, in 17CI, there was little or 
nothing left for IsUm to do. It had said its last wor4 } and*— 
unless some new influence should be at hand—the Indian races 
would probably change no more, would certainly not change for 
the better. But there teas another influence at band. England 
and France, under the feudal system, had become far from 
pleasant countries for poor men. A system of adventure, origi¬ 
nally determined tojvards America and the. West Indies, and, 
becoming satiated there, began to turn towards the lands of 
old renown where pearls were fished from the sea, and the great 
Mughal ‘sate upon his throne of emerald and ruby like a power¬ 
less earthly god. The Moslems had taught the people of those 
countries many* things, but they could uot teach them to fight. 
Beruier—who saw the Mughal hosts in all their glory”—recorded 
his opinion that twenty-five thousand French troops trained under 
Condd or Turenne could overthrow the whole forces of the 
Empire ; and subsequent events showed more, viz.^that Native 
troops themselves were good against almost any odds when 
disciplined and led by Europeans. 

But this would take us, beyond our present subject, which 
has only been to consider in what directions, and to what extent, 
the original Hindu character ha<l been aflected by the Moslem 
conquest, and what (for evil or for. good) had been the work of 
Islam in India. ^ 


H. G. Keene. 



Art. hi.—the DIWALI AT AMRITSAK. * 

The Iteligion of the Sikhs. * 

H itherto all great well-defined religious systems have 
had their periods of healthy maturity and of gradual, 
though^ it m^y be, protracted decadence. In the eighth century 
. of the Christian era Buddhism, which was merely a reformation 
of Brahminism, ceased to be anything more than a name in 
India. A little later it was destroyed by religious persecutions, 
the Are of whi<ili had been fanned by tlie Brahmin zealots, Shankar 
and Kumdrila.* The minds of the people, however, even after 
the restoration of Hindu worship, were left unsettled by the faith 
which had been so long ascendant in India. The religious 
teacher, Shankar, himself is said to have so far eorapromised with 
Buddhism, os to have established monasteries of Brahmin asce¬ 
tics ;t and in the same way his. successor, R&manuj, at a later date 
established in the south of India semi-Buddhist, semi-Hindu 
religious fraternities.^ These attempts at compromise do not 
seem to have been sucoessful, but among the religious classes 
arose a reverence and devotion for religious, thachers, such as had 

not been known since Buddhism was a living organic faith. 

• 

Side by side with these labours of religions and earnest men 
were the exertions of uncompromising and able critics who rejected 
previous systems, and sought, like the subsequent Cartesian philo¬ 
sophers of Europe, to acquire a knowledge of God by careful observ- 

--ST- ■ ' ■ 

* See Elphinstone’a “ History of short life visited Kashmir and Ke- 
India,”Mr. Rhys Davids* “Baddhism,” darnath in *the Himalayas. He was 
and Professor Wilson’s V lielimous a worshif>per of Shiva,'accordiug to 
Sec^ of the Hiudus” in Vol. of some accounts, 
the Asiatic Researches. j account of R&miuuj is given 

t See Asiatic Researches, Vol. by Wilson in Asiatic Ueeearches, Yol. 
xvii., pages 178-9. Shankar, born in xvi., pages 27, et seq.^ 

Maiaoar, towards the close of his 
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ationof mental and physical phenomena. I^hen was presented the 
spectacle of six great orthodox contending with six great lieterodox 
systems, and exchanging with one another the usual amenities of 
polemical discussion,* Controversies regarding mind and matter, 
the nature of Qod, of the soul, of the senses and the intellect, 
had the effect of making some of the disputants atheists, others 
pantheists, and others believers in a deity not omnipotent, but 
with strict limitatiohs of his power over nattire, The invasion of 
India by the Musalmans increased the religious disorder. Some 
pious and .intelligent Hindus^ in view of several of the ancient 
writings of their own faith, saw much to admire in the Moslem 
unity of God and the exclusion of idol worship, while the Moslems 
in turn saw much to captivate them in the Hindu system of caste, 
of social customs, and of reverence for law and order. Added to 
this was the disgust which the more intelligent Musalmans 
felt for the number of Saints introduced into tbeir calendar, 
and the number of miracles which popular credulity was strained 
to accept. 

Shankar, generally surnamed Achfirya, or the religious teacher, 
par excellenoef is said to have flourished in the ninth century. 
The precise subsequent era of Rdrainuj is uncertain. It is 
variously asserted to have been between the beginning of the 11 th 
and tlio end of the 12th century of the Christian era. Ilam^uuj’s 
religious mantle descended immediately, or through a few inter¬ 
vening religious followers, to Rarnanand, who flourished at 
j^n^ras in the end of the thirteeirth century.f His predecessor 
RIm&nuj, who taught that Vishnu was Gou, that he was before 
ail worlds, and was the cause and creator of the universe, 
accepted only learned and high caste<men as his disciples, and 
enforced a religious discipline too strict for ordinary mortals. 


* See iunatio Besearohefi, Yol. xvi., 
page 12, et eeq. for an account of 
these antagonistic systems. They 
appear to ^ve been subdivisions of 
the followeia of. Vtshnu and Shiva. 

t Professor Wilson seems to have 
been in sore travail regarding the 
dates of. these religious teachers. I 
cite oAe example—^** An enumeration 
.which, if oorsect, would place R&ma- 
nand about the end of the 13th 
century.” **|(am&nand wasnotearx 
tier than the 14th, or beginning of the 
centar3r'* (Asiatic Besearches, 
Yol. xvi„ page Q7), “ Consequently 


Bdmdnand must have lived about 
the end of the 14th century” (Id,, 
page 56). I prefer adopting the ear¬ 
lier date and the enumeration on 
which it is baaed. Wilson appears 
to me to have brought his religious 
teachers, several of vhom iived in 
different parts of India, into too 
close a chronological proximity, to ad¬ 
mit of the promulgation of their 
teav|il»S3» *he maturity of their 
fame, and the consequent influence 
of predecessors on successors in the 
intervals of time allotted them. 
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RAmSnand, on the contrary, threw his spiritual door wide open, 
admitted disciples of all castes, and 'boldly announced that the 
knowledge of Brahm emancipated man from all social bondage. 
Twelve disciples of R4rahnand are enumerated, the most famous of 
whom was Kabir, the mystic weaver, -many of whose compositions 
ftiid an honoured place in the Granth or Bible of the Sikhs, and 
who may justly be considered the ablest and most successful 
Indian religious reformer of the middle ages. 

Kabir held a belief in one God, but asserted that He possessed 
body formed of the five elements of matter,* that matter was 
et.ernal, and that all matter resided in God . before the creation.*!* 
He taught that, when God conceived a desire to cr(Jate the world, 
the desire became manifest in female form ■ or wdj/d, the illusive 
principle from which the errors and imperfections of man'kind 
have resulted.J He declared that the name of God was com¬ 
municated to* men through chosen religious teachers,§ that the 
Ineditation and repetition of the name thus communicated was 
the highest worship oT God,|l and procured for mankind the 
supreme reward of Nirvdn^ or final absorption in the Deity 
With all the Saruestness of a Christian teacher, he inculcated 
sincerity of devotion as distinguished from lip-worship and idle 
ceiemonial.** While, with true oriental wisdom, cautioning his 
disciples that they should associate with all men, and that they 
should be made all things unto all raen,*H* he declared retiremont 

.... I - -r-iT. -rr n 1 . f ' ' 

* lu addition to the four elemente Vol. xvi., page 71. 
of matter of European and Arabian $ “ From the Guru the right know- 
science, the Hindus have a fifth, ledge is obtained.” 

Ahdsk, a sort of sublimated ether or, |j “Without the name of Uam final 
as some of the Hindus thetifselves emancipation jp not effected.” 
loosely and unscientifically explain it, IT “ The Gnru brings about absorp- 
vacuum. See Mr. Monier Williams’s tion in Him.’’ 

“ Indian Wisdom,” pages ^3 and 115. • ** The passages are too numerous 

f “The ci'eation-is absorbed in Him to cite; but see pages 478, 653, 
who made it, 668, 674, and 681 of Tnimpp’s 

„ 'Hie creator is the creature, the Translation of the Adi Granth. Stee 
oreatnre dwells in the Lord.” also Asiatic Researches, Yoi. xvi., 

SloMis of Bhagat (Saint) Kabirf en page 62, for an eloquent expostulation 
the Adi Ciranth'. on the same subject, written by one 

I “ These ubtions are common to of Kabir’s immediate disciplt^s, and 
the whole Hindu system.” See WIl- professedly embodying Kabir’s own 
sou’s remarks in Astatic Researches, tenets.- * 

^ ^ Iff m I 

H The origin of the expression stranger, particularly^y a Ruroftean, 
“ H4nji!” which every Sikh is so pro- can thus be traced, ft is civility, 
Tokingly fond of when accosted by a not always stupidity. 
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from the world desirable to attain a state of purity, and asserted’ 
that man tlius purified and spiritualised was a living semblance 
of the Deity. He denied the authority of the Hindu Vedas, as 
well as of the Musalman Qui'an,* and he ridiculed alike the 
unreasoning idolatry of the Brahminf and the ostentatious devotion 
of the Mulla.J Kabir lived for some time, according to his own state¬ 
ment, IQ retirement in a hut between the Ganges and the Jumna, 
and there he tneciitated and shaped those religious compositions 
which still, even in their ancient Hindu garb, possess a reveren¬ 
tial attraction for his countrymen, and which for earnestness, 
vigour, and poetic fancy may call to the recollection of the 
European student of religion the inspired strains of the royal 
Hebrew minstrel. If there had been no Kahir, it is doubtful 
■whether there would have been a Guru Nauak or a Sikh reform- 


ation.§. 

The religious tenets of this great school of refermers became 
widely diffused throughout Northern India, principally owing to the 
poetical genius of Kabir. In the Punjab the most zealous students 
of bis writings were Nanak and E’arid, the former a Hindu devotee, 
the latter a Musalman Sufi. According to the‘Punjabi history 
of the life of Nanak, both he and Farid were contemporaries, 
and lived for some time in close religious and social intercourse. 
Earid's place of residence was Pak Pattan, in what is now the Mont¬ 
gomery district, where his body reposes. Hindu and Musaltnans 
still make periodical pilgrimages to his shrine ; and 1 have on mure 
than one occasion seen them, while shouting aloud the name 
of their great canouissed saint Farid, rush fanatically through a 

narrow portal called the dihishti darwdza, or gate of paradise, 

--- « --------- 


* Skilled riders (thoke srho can steer 
their course aright) keep aloof from 
the Vedas aud the Qur^u.’^ 
t " A stone is made the Lord, the 
whole world worships it. lie who 
places his reliance on this, is drowned 
in the sable river.” 

J “The Qazi’s prayer is not ac* 
copied of God. He fasts, praye, and 
repeats his creed, but he does not 
obtain paradise theicby. Seventy 
Koabasare in the heait, if he but 
knew it.” • 

§ Professor Wilson, finding several 
contradictions iatheutories regard¬ 
ing Kabir, urges (Asiatic Hesearches,. 
Yol, »vi., p£ige 53, note) the proba- 
that no %ueh person ever ex- 
This ren^iuds cue of Arch- 
:^|^hop Whately^s Historie Doubts 


regarding the existence of Napoleon 
Buonaparte. If Wilson had resided 
for any length of time in-the North 
of India, ne would have felt that 
the reality of Kabir was too tangible 
to be thus blown away with a breath. ^ 
Whether, however, the Arable word 
Kabir was the real name of the 
Hindu whose religious corofiositions 
have come down to)*us, or <ouly his 
takhollas or poetical nom de 
is a matter fairly open to discussion* 
However this may be, it is common 
enough in the North of Iudia< to 
find Hindus with distiuciiy Arabic 
nr Persian names, such as Idfi, Pirfi, 
Fakira, Kbdshi, Zahiriya, Bakiiik- 
war, Bakhsh in the name mot 
Bakheh, Ac., &c, 
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in oi'ilc'r to socutc in tiieir own foiKl estimation a futiii'o entrauco 
to a state^of bliss tlirougb its lieavenlv counterpart.* 


^ CuuniiigLiam makes GorakhnatU 
a precursor of Naiiak, and states 
that he gave popularity to‘ the Yog 
philosophy in the Punjab in the 
fourteeutii century. Professor Wil- 
so»f whom Cuoniiighain ffcos followed, 
states that the Kaiiphata Jogis, or 
ear-split monks, acknowledge Gorakh* 
Hath as the founder of their sect. 
Wilson cites an extant treatise in 
which Kabir and Gorakhuath are 
introdtice'l as contemporaries, but at 
the same time he admits that “ pas¬ 
sages ill tlie Vijek fa work w uch 
expounds the tenets of Kabir) nl nde 
to Gorakhuath iie if recently deceased/' 
»From •these premises this highly 
accomplished, but too coirhding, 
scholar draws the following couclu- 
clueiun :—‘ In either case, these two 
teachers (Sabir *and Gorakhuath) 
ma\j have been contemporaries or 
nearly so, and the latter, therefore, 
flourished in the beginning of the tif- 
teeuth century.’' This statement is 
made at page 189 of the 17th Vol. of 
the Asiatic llesearches, while in the 
16lh Vol., as we h.ive seen, Wilson 
threw doul>tson the very existence of 
Kabir. Again, in the same page of 
the 17th Vol., he admits that Gorakb- 
nath's followers consider hfbi an 
incarnation of Shiva, the tutelary 
deity of Nepal Two pages farther 
oil Wilson says that tl^ tirother of 
Vikramaditya is said to have been 
a disciple of Gorakhnaih, * but chro¬ 
nology will not admit of such an 
approximation.” 

I have been at great pains to ob¬ 
tain any authentic luformatiou re¬ 
garding GoruhTtnath. In the Jaiiam 
§akhi, or life of the first Sikh apoaile, 
Nunak and Gorakiiath are made to 
flourish contemporaneously, just as 
Goriikbnath and Kabir are in i€e 
tred^se cited by Wilson. Sikhs ex¬ 
plain this to me by saying that 
Gorakhuath never died, and thas he 
etin leails a roving existence, some¬ 
what like our own wandering 


Jew, or Bulwer-Lytton's Zationi 
iiiiiii luorinl love overtook him. 
In Uohtak, a district which adjoins 
mine, (hero is a monastery of Kaii¬ 
phata Jogis. 1'he moiikad,here have 
a belief, which the compositions of 
their bards corroborate, that Gorakh- 
nalh was a contemporary Qf Saliva- 
han, whose era is ascertained to he 
A. L). 78. This in a curious manner 
lends some credibiTity to the state¬ 
ment which Wilson rejects, namely, 
that the broti.er of Vikramddity.t 
was one of Gorakhnath’s diecipUs, 
or at any rate that they might have 
been contemporaries. On referring lo 
the Dahietan i-Masahib, a Persian 
work on Indian religious written in 'the 
time of Shali-Jahaii, [ find the author 
gives such an account of Gorakhuath 
as to show that even then he was a 
mythical personage. It is statul 
th.at the followeis of Gorakhuatli 
consider him Gud himself. The 
ancient Hindu goils Brahma ami 
Vishnn were only augels who were 
disci|)les of Gorakhiiiith. At* thu 
same time, with an audacious con¬ 
tempt for chronology, veracity, and 
Islam, Gorakbnath's followers boasted 
that ho was the fostefT-father and 
religious tea^ier of the Prophet 
Muhammad. In another part of 
the Dabistan, the author mentious 
Ik work he had seen, which stated that 
Gorakhuath and the Khiar of the 
Musalmans were ideutical. Khi.fr 
has been identified by some Chria- 
tiaii writers as the Prophet Elija 
(See lyflerbelot'a Bibliotb^ue Orien- 
tale,, sub voce Khedher). The 
author of the Dabistah does not 
even allude^to the Kauphatas, and 
I have some donbts jrhether the 
sect, if it existed in bis time, then 
possessed any numerical strength or 
rSligioua importance. Wherever 
Gorakhuath lived, it would appear 
certain that he was a jpgi ; but X bilf- 
lieve the Llohtak priests that it was 
Mastnatli, T-ligious teacher who 
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iSlanak, the immediate founder of the Sikh religion, was 
born A. D. H69. It would be tedious and unnecesrEfry here 
to relate the story of his life j but-some account of his 
doctrines must be given. In studying them, however, it ’is 
vain to look for any clearly defined scientific system, or for 
any consistency of - theological tenets. Wliile following Kabir, 
and announcing that there was no Hindu and no M-usul- 
man, that is to say, that true religion <was not confined to 
either sect, he himself remained in feeling a Hindu, wore on 
his forghead the saffron tilctk* the outward and visible sign 
of Hinduism, and left unimpaired the dignity of Brahmins 
as private religions ministrants. While preaching the unity of 
God, and inveighing against idolatory, he, probably in order to 
avoid a charge similar to that levelled at iSocrates of old of having 
intro<luced new gods, lent a complacent toleration to the whole 
Hindu pantheon with its mythological 'back-ground, ^subordinating 
the Hindu gods to the Supreme Deity of his own conception. This 
will perhaps be better undei'stood from othe following liymn of 
Naiiftk’s composition now recited among other devotional praises 
and thanksgivings every morning aud eveuiug tby all faithful 
iSikhs:— 

What is that gate, that mansion what,* wliere thou 
Dost sit and watch o’er all the works of thine ? 

Idany the harps aud songs which tunc thy praise, 

Yea countless; thy musicians who can tell ? 

How many measures sung with high delight, 

Aud voices which exalt thy peerless name ! 

To thee sing water, wind, aud breathing fire ; 

'Jo thee sings Dharamrajt in regions drear. 

To thee sing th’ angels who men’s deeds record, 

-And note aud weigh their faith in thee bupreme ! 

nourished more than two hundred I hope 1 shall not be held to under¬ 
years ago, who was the immediate rate die lal4pits of that eraiueul scho- 
fiiiuder of die particular sect of jogis lar. While a recent and careful per- 
called Xajuihatas. On the whole, u^l of his works has left ou my 
1 find (Jorakhuath-far too shadowy mind the impression ttiat he )H>sseKs- 
a character to give faith tohnuas^'a ed a -cliild*like giiilelessiiess in 
precursor of Nanak ; and I can hardly sifting evidence, .1 Imve beeti eijually 
find a trace Cf tbe teaching attri- impressed with his great mastery of 
Imted to him by the author of the oriental tongues, his wHie aud* catho- 
Dabhtm either in- tbe ^ikh writ- lie research, and his'marvelloas eapa- 
iugs or in (he present Sikh faith city for inteileotnal labour, 
and observances On the contrary, * I find this aieutiuued at least 
1 find that tbe last Sil^h Guru care- twfte in the Janam bakhi. Dr. 
fully wanted his followers against Trumpp’s translation, pp. xzxiz. and 
thO eacTCtttpt jogts. zl. 

what I hage written in this and f Tbe Indian Plato or Bhada- 
notes regarding some cou- inautJlUS. 
illaiitottS Of ProfcMKu* H. H. Wilson, 
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To thee mng Shiva, Brahma, and the Queen 
* Of Uoav’i), with raiiiant beauty ever crown'd. 

To thee eiiig liidra and th’ attendant gods 
Around his throne, and seraphs at his gates. 

To thee sing Sidhs* in meditations deep, 

And holy men who ponder but on thee. 

To thee sing Chaste and patient pf mankind, 

Unyielding heroes of true faith approved. 

'I'o thee sing Pandits and the chiefs of Saints ; 

The ages futir and Teds to them assigned.t 
To thee sing kuri^ who delight the sense ; 

This world of ours, high heaven, and hell below. 

To thee sing gems from Vishnu’s sea that rose,§ 

And eight and sixty spots of pilgrims’ haunt. 

To thee sing heroes and the men of might; • 

The sources four from which all life doth Bpi-iug.(| 

To thee sing regions, orbe, and universe. 

Created, cherish'd, and upheld by thee J 

To thee sing thos% whose deeds delight thine eye, 

The hosts that wear the colours of thy faith. 

. All thiugs beside which sing thy glorious name 
Could ne'er bg toll by Nauak’s lowly eong.lT 

While inculcjiting a belief in the orialteralde decrees erf destiny, 
and virtually denying the freedom of the human will,** Nanak 
taught, like Kuhir. that a due repetition of the name of God 

* Jogis who liave the power of sus- of the Hindus”) 
pending nniniatiou. j| The Hindus enumerate four sour- 

t The Hindus euumerate four ages ces of life—that which is born fjom an 
corresponding to the gold, silver, egg, that which is born from a 
brazen, and iron ages of the ancient womb, and that which appears to be 
Creeks and Homans. A Veda, or spontaneous generation ^rohi water 
sacred volume, is assigned to each age. and earth. 

There are thus four Vedas, the Rig, IT Thfis h^mn is repeated at le.ist 
the Yajur, the Sama, and the Atlui^- three timesTn the Cranth. The train 
va. of thought, similar to that of the 

IMoliaui in the ongj^nal. Ten of , magnideeut hymn which Milton puts 
these fasciuatiug ladies are assigned Co into the months of Adam and Eve ja 
heaven, and thirty-four to earth. It the dfth book Paradise Lost,” will 

is fortunate that earth, where they occur to every reader. I have eudea- 
are more needed, has the larger youi'ed to introduce the smallest 
mumber. number of ornamental e|»thete, and 

§ViBhnu,in hisETarmavatara, asBum- to make the teanalatAon as literal as 
ed the shape a tortoise which sup- 4s compatible with English peuta- 
ported the earth while the gods churn- meter verse. For the original in tlte 
ed the ocean. From the ocean were Glurmuklfi character and a tolerably, 
churned the fourteen gems or jewels but not completely, tiocurate prose 
here refen’ed to. They are Likbs- translation, see pages 9 and 313 of 
mfT wife of Vishnu, the moon, a* Ur. Trumppbi ** Adi Ghrantb.” 
white horse with seven heads.,a holy ** According to the fate each iu- 

s^e, a prodigious elepiiant, the tree dividual, dependent on his aotionsi 
of plenty, the all-yielding cow, &c., are his trattsiaigvatihns determined.” 
&C. (See Gelemau’s ‘’M-ythology ifdy 
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(Hari) through the Guru was sufficient for ultimate salvation.^ 
While proclaiming that'God was everywhere,f that he wascfch be wor- 
shipped in spii it and in truth, and'thns striking at the root of all 
priestly ceremonial, he declared that, in order to render the name 
of Qod efficacious, it must be obtained through a chosen religious 
teacher. While proclaiming that there was no caste in the life to 
come,I he nowhere directly preached the uecessiiy of its abolition iu 
this world.* As will} the Buddhist8i§ prayer |o the Supreme Being 
is hardly ever referred to by Nanak, and then in such general terms 
ns to render doubtful his meaning, while prayer to the Guru is 
frequently enjoined as, next to meditation and repetition of the 
Veritable Name, the essence of all religious duty. || 

By the way, it is curious to note the tendency of modern oriental 
religions to deify their founders. Several Sunni Musaimans in India 
now worship the prophet of Makka as a god, and several 
Shiahs hold AH, the prophet^s 8en<in-Iaw, in the same 
estimation, and offier him the prayers and -homage* due to the 
Omnipotent. G(wakhiiath, the Jogi, is wor^shipped as a god<^ by 
his followers in the Punjab, in Baniras, and in Nepal, while the most 
ancient gods of the Hindus are enumerated among^his attendant 
divinities. Mmknuj is described in a Hindu treatise** as an incav* 
nation of Bari and Vishnu, a treasure of ambrosia, and a terrestrial 
tree of plenty. Another religious workf*|- represents him as an in¬ 
carnation of the seiqrent Ana-nta, or eternity, which preceded Vishnu, 
and afforded that god a rest rug-place before he created this visible 

* Knbtr probably Iai<l greater abress se, dov’ ei dimora, 

on this biiaa did any of bis predeces- Non iiftendesti ancora, 

sors. But by them, too, the doctrine Oonfondimi, se puoi; 

was nndersto^. Bai Das, a foilower Diilimi dov* «i non <&'. 
of BainanatMl, •procIatnie<I,»"A great ^ 

treasui-e is the name (4^ nari to his | “God will not ask man of bis 
people! mtd tipiietii day by day,, birth. Ho will ask him what he has 

nor iloth-expenditure diminish it: it done." 

abideth seoumy in the mansion, and § See Sohlagintweit’s “ Buddhism 
neither by night nor by day oan any in Thibet.” 

thief steal k.” It is hardly nece^- If This was again in strict imitation 
sary to refer to our Biblic.’il parallel of Kabir—“ The last great point (iu 
of the latter expression. the moral oofle of the Kabir-pati- 

t It is stated that when ISfanak this) is implicit devotioifiu word, act, 
visited Makka, be gave -offence by and thought to the Guru or spiritual 
ihonghtleasiy reduiiug with his feet guide.” 

towards the h'dy Kaaba. When re- Wilson in A R. Vol. xvi., page 
monstratad . with by the priests, he T%Tbe Sanyasis, according to the 
is sahi to have replied'*-“Turn my • author of the Dabistan, say that lio 
fe^dn « direction in which God is is an incarnation of Mahadeo. 

Curious it is to find tlte same ** Uakhta M&I&. « 

Impression in tfa Italian operatic ff Bbargava Upapuraua, 

Writer of the eighteenth century. 
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world, j\.mong the Canarese, UdmlLauj, while still admitted to be 
au incarilation of the serpent of eterijity, is believed to have been 
the son of the goddess Earth’^ by a father whose pious works 
and devotion had obtained for him deification. The author who 
makes Ramandj an avatar of Hari,. naturally does not raise 
Ramanuj’s successor Kabir to the same divine dignity, but contents 
himself with saying that he was the son of a Brahmin virgin 
widow who paid a feligious visit to Ramanfmd, and conceived a 
son as the result of a heedless prayer offered for her by that boly 
man in ignorance of her status. Kabir’s followers, however, not 
satisfied with this human origin of their teacher, assert that 
he was an incarnation of Vishnu, seen floating on a lake near 
the sacred city of Ban&ras, and adopted as child by a lowly weaver 
and his pious cuusorl^ And though more recent the date and 
critical the age in which Baba Nanak lived, his immediate 
followers consider him a god, and the world his creation,•f* * * § while 
' the terms in which, in the holy Granth of the Sikhs, his disciples 
are represented as addressing him, “ Nanak is indeed God — 

“ He is the supreme Lord,’’* leave few doubts- in the minds of 
the present Sikh faithful regarding the divinity of their holy 
gurii.§ 

Like other philosophers, even when possessed of more profound 
learning and greater opportunities, Nanak did not demarcate with 
any distinctness the borderland between pantheism and theism. 
In some passages of his writings pantheism is distinctly implied, jj 
while in other texts matter is made distinct from the Absolute, 

* Bhumi or Prithwi. This gooddess was also worahippAd by the aitoienfc 
Germans ;—Herthum, id est, Terrum matrem coluut, eamque intervenire 
rebus homiuuui, iuvehi nopufis arbitrantur. Tacit^Ghertoania, Gap. xl. 

t So says the author of the Dabistan who wrote lu the middle of the 17th, 

century. j bb dSiif j DabiBtan-i!>hlnzahib, 

Lucknow edition, page 225.. 

X See Trnmpp’s trauslation of the Janam< Sakhf, pp. Hi and Ixxi. 

§ The early Sikh Gurus themselves vigorously encouraged this- halief. 
*‘'The Gurdeo (the human Giirn or teacher) is the true Garu, the su¬ 
preme Brahm, the Lord God. O Gurdeo Nanak! 1 salute you as 
God!” This verse? the composition of Arjan, is part of a refrain in the 
Khg Gauri. *Nanak spoke of himself as neither chaste nor learned, and' 
as having been born foolish and stupidbut at the same time he 
enjoined prayer to the guru, and from, prafer to deification the pro¬ 
gress is tempting and easy. * 

11 For instance, *‘Eeo shumrof Nauaka, jo sab men »h» samae.” Think 
upon One, O Nanak! who is contained in everything. Thin doctciue was 
Bubseq.imutiy more clearly enunciated by Guru Ham Das— 

• “Thouartineachthiag, and in all places. • 

0 Qod! thou art the one existent Being.^’ * 

Aad Mg, 
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and, as fn tHe nystam of the SdBg, an emanation from the^ Creator, 
nearly approaehing to theism. In other passages of the §arly Sikh 
writings a system of idealism, somewhat corresponding to that 
of our English philosopher Berkeley, is distinctly indicated. Ex¬ 
ternal matter has no real existence, and mortals are not to fall into 
tlie error of egoism, ana consider themselves iudividnal beings 
distinct from the Supreme. This mdydi this eiror of men, in 
supposing'distinct eltistence,* togetlier with the human attributes 
of passion ^d of spiritual blindness, are what-produce sin and evil 
in the world, and render the soul liable to transmigration. 

In the Sikh religion a distinct Buddhist foundation can he traced. 
Existence of aoy sort is deemed a heavy burden, and the Buddhist 
Nirvina.-f’or cessation of individual cousoiousness and reunion with 
the Absolute, should- be the object of all Sikh devotion and 
aspirations. ^ 

My soul, seek shelter in Qod's holy name •, c 

Foiulering on this slionid'st thou all thought employ, 

No more thou^lfr grieve, hemm’d in \»y morUl frame. 

But gain in God Nirvau&’s fiual joy.| 

* Oti< account of the difKculty of desertbiug the Omiii)>rc£!ent and llli' 
mi table in suitable human language, hypercriticism would attach the 
charge of pantheism to the most orthodox as well as to the most hete¬ 
rodox, to Christian as welt as to Pagan writers :— 

Doth not the Lord fill heaven and eartlt ? 

Jeremiah. 

. God in whom we live, and move, and have our being. 

St. Faul, 

Sniritus intus alit, totaraque infusa per artns 
Mens agitat molem, et magno se corpore miscet. 

Virgil. 

Estne Dei^edes nisi terra, et poiftus, et aer, 

Bit ctelum et virtus ? Superos quid quasriraus ultra ? 

Jupiter eat quodcunque vides, quocunque moveris ! 

. Lumn. 

Lives through all Life, extends through all extent, 

Spreads undivided, operates unspent.— Pope, 

Deum return omnium eausam immaneutem, non vero transeuutem statuo. 

• Spinom. 

All in All mid All in every part.— C<mleg\ 

Se Dio veder tu vnoi, *' ‘ 

Guardalo in ogni ogetto, 

^ Cerealo nei tuo petto. 

Lo hmverai in te !— Metasic^. 

t. The Sikh Spelling of this word is Kirblna. ^ 

'I Tbeee iinas ove tfie clearest eafjposition cf Nirvlina as a Sikh tenet,- 
tbat I have able to find. They are attributed to the father of Guru 
ilobi&dv They ^re in the original— ► 

Re man ! ot leo Haraftma, jSke sninraiii 
Dukh na bihpe, pawe pad N irb&ud 1 
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Nirvdrjd, however, is aot to be obtained) as with the Buddhists, 
by goodud^Sj by mural culture, by abstiuence from gross and 
material pleasures, or even by study of the holy law itself,** but, 
as in the system of Kabir, by muttering the name of God, through 
the Guru, with sufficient attention and iteration. 

It is not easy to tell what the Buddhists believed to be the soul. 
It is even deuied that a soul is known to orthodox Buddhists ; and 
it is stated that to assert the existence of tlie «soul is <tritb them 
rank impiety.'f' But surely these religious- men must have had at 
least some conception of the spiritual essence which uigidergoes 
transmigration, and which is ffiially lost in the Infinite by Nirvdna. 
The Sikh gurus, following Kabir| and still more.anient Hindu re¬ 
ligionists, believed, somewhat like Heraclitus of old, that the soul 
was light or a certain fiery particle, which, after due purgations, 
was absorbed in the light of God, and thus obtained the supreme 
reward of di\iLne tranquillity :— 

As water bleuda with water, when 
Two streams their waves unite. 

The light of human life doth blend 
With God’s celestial light. 

No' transmigrations then await 
The weary human soul'; 

It has attained its resting place, , 

Its peaceful crowning goal! § 

The next stage obtainable by the pious is swarga or heaven, 
where for the good works done on earth, but unattended with due 
meditation and repetition of the name of God, pleasures* and 
rewards are meted out in suitable quality and duration. . After 
this the soul returns to earth, and is born in a good and pious 
family, where it begins anew its human career, to end in the 
supreme bliss of ultimate absorption, or thS supreme misery of 
countless transmigrations. If man hereon earth has acted under the 
iufiuence of passion, he must Idok for scant pleasures in the 
intermediate state, and return te earth to receive birth in the 
d-welliog of some worldly-minded person. If be has- aeted under 


* See Mr. Bhj« Davids’ *‘Bud- Tyuu joti eaug jot mildull; 
dhism^’ mge 117. Mit gae gawau, pae bisram-: 

t See Mr. Kbys Davids’Buddbistn, Naiiak, Prabhu ke sad qurbanai 
pp. 93{ for a cautious haudliug The las^liue 1 have not truuslated, 
of this subject. , deeming it an unueocessary asseyera^- 

X See the fi^diui of the Kabir tiou. The passage is to be found in 
Paiithia given by Professor Wiisun the Sukhmaui of the B&g Gauri, and 
iu Asiatic KesearcheSi Vol. xvk, page *is the compdsitiou of Qutn Arjan, 
61, with has commentary. though the doctrine is ^ascribed to- 

4 lu the original-^ Nauak, ^ 

Jyuu jal men jal ac katdna, 
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the kflaence of spiritual blindness, and bas heaped up demerits/ 
he is punished in uarak, or purgatory, by the supreucle judge, 
Dharmraj, corresponding to the Pluto or Bbadamanthus of Greek 
mythology. When the soul has suiieted in narak punishment 
corresponding to its misdeeds, it is bom in some vile animal, 
and passes ihiough a greater or lesser number of the eight million 
four hundred t^usand forms of existemse in creation, until its 
turn comes to api^ar on earth, the visible offspring of human 
parents of the lowest social status and the lowest moral qualities—> 

* . Longa dies, perfeeto temporis orbe‘, 

Coucretam exemit labem, pnruiuque reliqoit 
iEStlieriam sensum atque aural simplicis iguem. 

The soul, thus re-born in a human being, has again to enter on 
its long struggle to obtain the boundless reward of Nirvana.* 

A late writer has stated that the most serious lose which would 
result to mankind from a disbelief in an after-existence would 
be the despair of reunion with those dear to us, who have ended 
their earthly life before us.f An aspiration for such a reunion 
is easy to understand, and the hope of its realiza<bion has soothed 
the death-bed of many a believer in the soul’s immorality. But 
all people are not equally dear to ns, and it has apparently not 
occurred to that eminent philosopher that, granted the hope 
of meeting those we love beyond the grave, there is also the 
possibility of meeting those who are not equally the objects of 
our * affection—those who have perhaps embittered or even 
abridged oor terrestrial existence, and who, it may be, as the 
result of predestination or elective grace are admitted to the sempi¬ 
ternal joys of paradise. To the beliewer in Nirvana there is no 
apinrehension of such associations. Only those who are purihed 
by ages of countless transmigrations can be absorbed in the 
Absolute, in the all-dazzling ‘fount of God’s infinite perfection 
and love. Here individual consciousness ceases, the supreme 
goal of existence is attained, and as no further happiness cun be 


* Sm Sketch of the Religion of 
the Siklia prefixed to Dr. 'J'rnmpp’s 
translatjon of the first four RitgS of 
the adiGran^. Though Sikh prieeta 
■have given me all reaB<mable assist- 
Mtee, X am eonndevably indebted 
tttt]^ work of this Ikbortoua Ger- 
for facilitating my study of the 
of the ^rlier Sikh Apostles. 
1 haviuot,however, adopted alibis 


conclusions. 

t Mr, J, S. Mill m hia posthu¬ 
mous essays on Religion (See essay 
on the Utility of Religion, page 120). 
Tbpse'essays have been tenderly and 
appreciatively criticised in ^his 
Review by Dr. Milman, the late 
Bishop of Calcutta Calcutta 
lieview,” April 1870). * 
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Bought or hoped for, so neither sorrow, nor misery, nor re- 
mecnbrahoe of earthly evils can be apprehended.* 

It may be tere remarked that the points of similarity between 
Buddhism and certain schoolsf of Hinduism are very numerouft 
The great points of dissimilarity may broadly be reduced to three, 
Che rejection of caste, of the Vedas and their sacrificial worship, 
and the necessity of good works.j: Only the Urm Nirvana is 
Buddhist, The Hindus had the same id.t<k of ifinal emAncipation, 
but gave it other appe]ilations.§ At the time of Kabir and Nanak, 
Buddhism and Hinduism had, as we have seen, reacted.on each 
other, and a clear distinction between the two religions was i^o- 
bably not immediately perceived by the masses. .However much 
Kabir and Nanak must be considered independent thinkers, their 
functions were essentially eclectic; and while they and the school 
of reformers!! to which they belonged, utilized Budhlstic doc¬ 
trines regarding the ecjuAlity of the human race at any rate in 
-a future state, the rejection of the Hindu sacred books, the 
means of final emanolpation, and the unreal and illusive charac¬ 
ter of matter, they laid the ancient Hindu religion also under 
heavy contributions. From the Hindu Upanishads they derived 
the dc^mas that the essence of God and of the human soul was 
light, that the universe was created by the Tnie,^ and that the 
meditation of the name of God was the real means of final eman¬ 
cipation. To God’s chosen teacher was applied the ancient Hindu 
term guru, and subsequently the fifth Sikh apostle, who compiled 
the writings of his predecessors, applied the ancient Hindu'word 
granth** to the inspired compilation. The manner in which 


* On tbs alternatives of cAnscious* son of Hi|j}dQiam with Baddhism 
«e8s or non-consciousness in a future ( “ Buddbisia,” pp. 80, et seq.) 

•state c(»Qpare tlie observations of % works in Hinduism do 

Socrates in Plato’s Apology,*’ •not rank high as a factor in ulttmaitd 
chapter XXXII. Plato has not left salvation. Seethe (Jpanisbads 
on record whether Socrates noticed gim, but more particularly Mr. Max 
the other side of the picture, in the Muller's commentary on the Vajas- 
•event of the soul’s couseiousness. s^eyi Sanhita Upanishad (*< Sacred 
Tlie language of Socrates regarding Books of the East,” Vol. I.) 
the exoellence of we state of natural | ** Indian Wisdom,” page 70. 
non*dbnsciou8hess is almost identi- |iNam Dev, Trilocan, Kabir, £ai Hae^ ' 
eal with that used in the “ Ohando- and numerous others are mentipned. 
gya Upanishad," yill, 6, 3} VIII, IT Sat^a, To oprtetov. The Sat 
It, I; and 'in the ‘’KaAshitaki Nam, the True or Yhritable Name 
Upanishad,” III, 3. * of Nanak. See Mi. Muller’s 

t The Sankbya and Taiseshika.* ** Sacred Bodes of the East,” Vol,!., 
See the chapters on Budhism in Mr. pp. xzxiii,, et eeq. 

Monier Williams* “ Indian Wisdom” ** Weber questions *whether this 
and Weber’s ** Indian Literature.”— word is not as old A the grammarian 
See also Mr. llhys Davids’ compari- Phnini. 
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Sikliism was constructed out of contemporary Oindti and Budljistic 
beliefs supplemented by the exaltation of the guru and the 'necessity 
of his meditation may perhaps not inaptly be compared to the 
process by which the prophet of Makka reared the fabric of 
Islam out of Judaism, Cliristiani^y, and the paganism of the 
Saboans, crowning the spiritual edifice by his own exaltation to 
the'dignity of God’s chosen prophet.* 

Jn a important respects Nanak and his followers appear 
to have broken away from some of the superstitions of their age, 
which tended'to limit man’s usefulness or exercise a deteriorating 
infiuence on his physical or moral nature. In Budhism those 
who attained the noble path which led to emancipation were 
avowedly the monastic orders."!* Nanak, on the other liand, 
deeply sensible of the extravagances of some of the religious 
orders of his time, encouraged the secularization of religion, 
Be taught that a man who married, attended tp his secular 
avocations, and neglected not at the same time the duties of his, 
religion, was as stirely pursuing the noble path as the cenobite 
and tlie anchorite. Final emancipation does not depend upon 
external circumstances, and cannot be purchased at the price of 
austerities. Emancipation depends on man’s mental condition; 
and his soul, even amid the ordinary avocations of life, may be 
effectively engaged in devout meditation and contemplation of 
the name of his Creator. 

While wine and intoxicating drugs were, according to the 
practice of most oriental religions, forbidden by Nanak,j he com¬ 
promised with the custom of the Jats of his country regarding 
the use of meat. As a believer in the transmigration of souls, 
he ought, for the sake of consistency, |o have forbidden the des¬ 
truction of animal Uffc;^but he found the practice of eating meat 
was too general and inveterate among tlie people whom he sought 
to convert; and he knew tliatthey would no longer retain their 
hardy character and stalwart physique, if they were by any force 
of circumstances or religious discipline to abstain from their 
usual sustenance. Accordingly, we find no prohibition of the 
use of meat in the Sikh religion as known in tjie Panjab. On 
the contrary, in tiieir Qranth it is stated that Nanak on the 
occasion of a visit to Hardwar, the famous Hindu place oV pil¬ 
grimage, remonstrated*with the Brahmins against considering the 

* “Islatnis composed of an eter- « t Mr. Rhys Davids’ “ BndbisAi,’' 
nal trtith,and a TiecesSHiy fiction, that page 126. 

is oniy one God, and that J See page xlii. of Dr. Trumpa’a 
ll^amiaad is the Prophet of God.” translation of the “ Janam Sakhi,” 

— (iilAm. 
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fiesli of^animals impure and abominable* and declared tliat 
eating the’flesh of animala was atlowed,even by the sacred books of 
the Hindus in all ap^es. And in the Life of Nanak it is stated that, 
on the occasion of a visit to Kashmir, lie ate fish anii flesh with 
apparently orreat relish,f and all secular Sikhs in the Panjab now 
follow bis sensible example. 

We have seen that Buddhism insisted on good works, and 
indeed the moral code of Buddhism may perhaps vie*with that 
of any other religion ancient or modern. We have also seen that 
good works, or what are comprehended in the general ,term of 
virtuous actions, were not generally necessary for a final state of 
repose in the Hindu dispensation. Nanak wisely judged that 
the strictness of the Buddhistic moral law, whicli undoubtedly 
led to its expulsion from India,J would in no way recommend 
his own reformation, while, on the otiier hand, if he released men 
from all mo^jal restraints, this would subvert the basis of society ; 
-and no check would be imposed on the sins and enormities which 
he dally sew perpetrated even by members of the religious orders 
themselves. Nanak, accordingly, threw in some moral precepts, 
compliance with which he declared to be meritorious, though of 
totally secondary importance to meditation on the name of God 


* Kann mis, kann sag kahawe ? Kis men pap aam&e 7 
Id&t piti ke rakat nipanne niachchli m^san khanhin. 

MUs pur^ni, mas katebin chahii, jogi m&a kamana. '' arantK? 


It is Bomewhat enrioua to find Dr. 
Trumpp stating (“ Sketch of the Re¬ 
ligion of the Sikhs,*' CX ) that absti¬ 
nence from anima] food is iocHlcated 
in the Granth. Jii the portion of the 
Granth translated by him, I find 
only one verse, the composition of 
Kabir, which interrogatively indicates 
that it is sinful to violently kill 
animals. Cunningham translates 
some verses of N.-mak from the Ibig 
Majh, to the effect Jbhat Sikhs should 
eat nothing which has enjoyed life; 
but CnnningUam's translation in, I 
find, totally erroneous. He also gives 
a translation (•* History of tho^Sikhs,” 
page 362) of what purports* to be 
another verse from the same Rag, to 
the efihet that an animal slain with¬ 
out cause cannot he proper food; 
Imt ] cannot trace this verse in the 
present volumes of the Granth, and 


the Panjabi Sikhs deny its existence. 
Again, Professor Wilson gives some 
verse-n recited at the Sikh sangat of 
Nanak Sharis in Ranaras, in which 
strong lain gunge is used regarding 
destroyers of animals, and an injunc- 
• tion is given not to destroy life for 
the preservation of the body; but these 
verses and injunctions also are re¬ 
pudiated by the Panjabi Sikhs, Lakb- 
ninni Das, one of Nanak's sons, was 
a huntsman, and he could Ivirdly 
have adopted this calling, had Nanak, 
issued any prohibition of the des¬ 
truction of animal life. 

t See Irumpp's translation of the 
" Janam Sakhi,” page xxxiii. 

t: Such is the opinion of several 
candid Hindis whom I havo con¬ 
sulted. Compare Weber's “ lodiau 
Literature." 
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commuaicated by the holy Oura. Truth, contiuence, charity, 
teixiperaaoe, humility, and, indeed, most of the virtues of civilized 
society thus received a qualified sanction, while, perhaps with an 
eye to religious discipline, if not consideration for religious teachers, 
alms-giving, austerities, religious retirement, and sacred pilgrimages, 
were tolerated as important adjuncts to meditation on the Creator, 
Such is a brief sketch of the early religion of the Sikhs, but 
it must be*’stated tlmt it differs as mtich from their present religion 
as the religion of the Vedas diflfered from that of the Hindus in the 
age of Manu, as the religion of the Old Testament differed from that 
of the Jews at the time of Christ, as the Indian religion of the 
of Manu differs .from that of the present Hindus, or as the religion 
of the prophet of Makka differs from that of the Hinduized 
liusalmans of India. The alterations and corruptions of the Sikh 
religion will subsequently be described, 

ML Maoiuliffe. 



AUT. IV,—CASTE IN INDIA:— (From a Native Point 

OF View.) 

I- . , 

I T is but seldom that controversy ends in agreement of opinion; 

but there can be no question tlmt it often produces rancour, 
and increases previous divergence in great or small ineabure. 
We may, indeed, gratify our combativeuess by flooring a literary 
opponent j but even this poor satisfaction cannot always be counted 
upon. For the passion for such warfare naturally grows cool 
when one fluds himself at the mercy of his opponent even as 
regards the language be Ims to employ. The interest even of 
literary warfare does not thicken unless the Greek is met by 
one from his own county. Leaving aside metaphor as well as the 
acrimonious feeling which is couched in it, I cannot hope to cope 
with Hev. fSh^ring on his own ground: I cannot hope to 
write in Lis dashing style, still less to controvert every principle 
of religion, morality, and politics which, as an Anglo-Indian and 
a Protestant priest, he naturally assuint's’as unavailable; I cannot 
hope that my paper will be read with an infinitesimal part of 
the pleasure which his will certainly afford to lovers of good 
English and crushing vituperation. If, therefore, I venture to 
enter the lists against Mr. Sherring, it is because deeper interests 
are at stake than the susceptibilities of a resentful reader of 
his paper. Mr. Sherring^will be the first to acknowledge that his 
subject is one of such great importance that aU divergence between 
us deserves to be subordinated to the larger scientific and his¬ 
torical interest of unravelling the mysteries of caste. 

Mr. Sherring, for all his strong opinion against Indian caste, 
and those who, like the present writer, stick to the institution, 
has advanced the inquiry by his valuable contributions to the 
literature of the subject, aud by adibitting certain points in bis 
OrTticle^ in the Cfaloutta Review which are of great consequence 
in the* present speculation. 

Mr. Sherring admits that caste in India is essentially diflerent 
from caste as it was among* Egyptians and Jews, aud as it exists 
in ^English or European soefety. His statement will satisfy the 
world that castes in India now codbt by thousands, and that they 
axe each perfectly autonomous, and confined to peculiar occupa¬ 
tions of an industrial character. From a perusal •of bis paper 
one ought to understand also that, however strongly every Hindli 
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may be attached to his caste, there is a' gradation of rainks~-^> 
hierarchy iu fact—between tlie various castes, which is^’^irly well 
recognized by the community iu general. Moreover, the religious¬ 
ness of the Brahman, and consequently of the entire people 
governed by tiie social system of caste, is a significant fact, no less 
than the high intellectual eminence of the Brahmans and their 
moral grauofeur as evinced iu their rejection of the sordid triumphs 
of wealth* and military conquest. These fadts, put forward by Mr. 
Sherring himself, will) for the most part, form a reply to the charges 
recklessly flung by him upon the poor Brahmans. 

No social question cau be properly understood, unless it is 
viewed, first, with reference to the group of facts iu which it is 
found embodied at any stage of history ; and, secondly, with refer¬ 
ence to the changes which these facts have undergone iu 
successive ages. Caste, therefore, must necessarily remain obscure 
so long as the religious, social and* political history of India 
remains unascertained, so long as the evolution of the Hindu religion 
remains a mystery, and the history of the domestic and foreign rela¬ 
tions of Indian government remains unknown. The natural history 
of caste depends upon the natural history of JEKnduism and the 
political history of the Indian peoples. 

But in addition to these sources of obscurity, I may be permitted 
to name another which, however, I fear my European and Euro¬ 
peanised readers will, as a matter of course, hesitate to acknowledge. 
Haying in view the circumstaDce.s noticed above, the history of caste 
must be a comparative study. Now, in order to rightly understand 
a question of sodal progress, we are bound to examine the merits 
of its ultimate destination. If, therefore, European society be the 
goal to which all social progress moves, there cau be no harm in 
judging and even in* modifying caste by that standard. But if that 
standard itself be no more than a provisional, and a temporary 
state of social life, we should Wait at least before we seek to 
crown our speculations with any measure of a practical kind. 
Such measures may cause us trouble iu undoing them in the 
future, as well as iu working ihern out iu the present. It is im*- 
possible that any absolutist, who delightfully believes himself to be 
furnished with ideas of a perfect and changeless chi^acter .should 
appreciate the position 1 assume. But, fortunately, men are not* 
wanting now who arS not so intensely satisfied with the religious 
or social system of Europe as Bherriog seems to be. And 
I hope they at leqst will not c^espise one, because he ventures to 
doubt whether the representative form of Government is after 
ill the beiit model for all mankind. The future of caste, and. iu 
fact, of Indian society, may to some at least be an open question, 
and for them caste will have to be judged, not by the standard 
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of society and government presented in Europe, but by may 
standard* whicli an apologist may choose to present consistently 
with the ideas of his contemporaries. 

If Hindus could be left to work out their own destiny, they 
would of course have an ideal of their own, and the merit of the 
means employed to attain that ideal would possess a distinct 
character. Such an ideal the Hindus cannot possibly have in their 
present condition. Bereft of political independence, theSr ideas and 
opijuons of collective action cannot bear that impress of sound 
logic and morality wliich collective action alone can impart,to them. 
What boots it, then, that one Hindu should talk big about re* 
presen tative government, and another of something else, when 
neither of them has any opportunity of having his opinion tested 
by actual experiment, or the collective opinion of the nation at 
large formally recorded ? The future of caste must therefore 
remain a >npre speculation so long as the Hindus cannot assume 
*the responsibility of working out their own social evolution. 

Blit it would seem |hat there are among the governing nation 
individuals—1 hope Mr. Slierring is one of them—who consider 
the present nelations between the governing and the governed 
to be of a tentative character, and who are anxious to help the 
evoluiiou of Hindu society in a way wliich would be conformable 
alike to the best interests of the people themselves and to those 
of all mankind. For such a section—however they may be 
the laughing-stock of so-called practical people—it is of some 
consequence at least to understand what is the form of life which 
caste may be expected to develope: and they must be content 
to be presented with divergent views because there is no better 
means of eventually arrivUig at a consensus. 

My idea is simply this, that Indian custe*is a natural develop¬ 
ment of the Indian village communities, and that, to rightly judge 
of its future, one must be arnieM with solutions of the questions 
which even now divide European society. Such questions, for 
instance, as that of ownership of property, or of communism— 
questions of profit and wages as determined by custom or com- 
petition—questiogis of the relation between temporal and spiritual 
goverpmont,j and, finally, questions about the future religion of 
the world, such as Mr. Slierring is bound to recognise with all 
his store of scathing contempt for his heathdn opponents. 

It is impossible within* y.is short compass to mention every 
stop by which, in the absence qf authentic {‘ecords, T try in my 
own mind to trace the historic relations between the village sys- 
teiii and the caste system of India. I must therefore content 
myself with noticing only the few distant land-marks of our 
history which have struck me most. 
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One of tlie most essential points of the caste systenin^ a point 
which I believe had nothing to do with questions of physiology 
and consanguinity—is the rule that persons of the mmt gotra or 
difereni castes shall not intermarry. For gotra, I believe, the 
proper English equivalent is tribe. Caste, therefore, at its outset, 
involves a rule of exogamy and one of endogamy, showing evi¬ 
dently that it was squgbt by means of the ]|;ule to bind together 
a number of tribes so as to form one coherent body. The 
goiras, or tribes, must have at first been endogamous ; and, as 
endogam^oiis tribes, they must have dwelt, unlike castes, compactly 
within geographical limits. It is impossible to say whether each 
tribe covered a single village or a large tract. But, the tribal err- 
ganisation being lluis anterior to caste-organisation, the analogy 
between gotra-rehit.i<ms and tho.so of village commiiiiie.s becomes 
an important subject of study. This itudy, however, has not yet 
received any attention. * 

The next point to notice is tlie distinction between a local unit* 
occupied by the same gotra, and the unit of village-organisation, 
such as would grow up under the operation of the a[)ove-mentioned 
laws of endogamy and exogamy. The village system thus lii a 
midway between two extremes, at one connected willi the gotra, 
and at the otl»er with the caslo-organlsations of India. We have, 
in fact, to suppose that at one time certain tracts were each occu¬ 
pied by one and the same Gotm; tliat subsequently, by a rule 
of eXogamous marriage, they became united, so that members of 
the same occupation, but bcl nging to ditfeient gotra-tracts, gradu¬ 
ally formed a certain social (and also industrial union,) and that 
eventually this union became the princij^al feature of the entire 
group of peoples t,Ku^ united. The growth of mixtr^d castes—of 
the distinction between pure marriages and marriages of a regular 
and reverse order—and of the order of rank between different 
oaste.s, may ba accounted for as features of tiiis evolution. 

How far the Brahmans must have helped forward this process 
of development, and how far they deserve our thaiik.s for it, are 
questions of .secondary importance as compared with the historical 
filiation above sketched. But the next step in that filiiition would, 
perhaps, throw some light upon the present, hazy ^jotions sur¬ 
rounding the worth and policy of the Brahmans. For, just as 
.caste appears to have changed tribal warfare into a life of indus¬ 
trial union,* the subsequent political ifiiioii of a mimber of villages 
U|^d^ the principality of a sfngle family (all the village people 
orgaui^d upon the basis of caste; must have served to 
create divisions and sub-divisions of the same castes. " 

; We have thus before us two different, and I believe conflicting 
of social union acting upon one another, and each union 
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subject to successive historic clianges. There is the geographical 
basis ofiynion, originally comprising a tribe or gotra, transformed 
by a process of exogamy, and eventually converted into an assem¬ 
blage of castes, each governed by rules of endogamy, so as to be 
divided from other like assemblages, as in the days of gotra- 
organisation. Upon this basis we should put Gotras, and such 
divisions as varh and barendro into one category. But side by side 
with these changes wo should have, in a different category, the 
various castes or industrial guilds, the nutonorndns govem- 
meut of each, the growth of mixed castes and the cessation 
thereof, and, lastly, the mutual hierarchical relation between the 
separate castes of the same locality which, with the assistance 
of a.central sovereign power, seems to have perpetuated our castes 
and village government in such a striking manner. 

The industrial basis of the caste organisation and the hierarchi¬ 
cal character imparted to it by reason of the institution being 
dovetailed *into the ordinary system of geographically-divided 
peoples, are the peculiar features of the caste system in India, and 
it is by these features that the institution and its originators have 
to be judged. But the history of the institution is necessarily 
. obscure, and must remain more or less speculative until light is 
thrown upon the subject by men abler than myself. It lies, how¬ 
ever, with men who are governed by caste to understand the 
internal and external bearings of the institution apart from the 
history of its formation and growth. 'The dynamical portion 
in fact will remain uncertain, though the statical portion of the 
subject is intelligible enough. 

II. 

Examined statically, caste presents two important features 
which have already be6n noticed ; (1) th§ social union founded 
upon men’s occupations ; and <,2) the external and internal rela¬ 
tions of each society united upon that principle. It is the practice 
to put caste in India in the same category with the social divisions 
called caste in English society, with the divisions of the Jewish 
nation, and with those of the ancient Egyptians. Indian caste, 
however, differs from English castn in that it is based upon men’s 
occupation, add not upon wealth, or upon birth alone. At 
first sight* the hereditary transmission of occupation would seem' 
to be the most striking feature of caste, but a little close atten¬ 
tion will show that it is/jnly a means to further the, more import¬ 
ant ends of caste, one beilg the division of society into classes 
with an exclusive occupation for each. Viewed in this aspect^ it 
will be easy to distinguish Indian caste from European and Jewish 
*caste. The latter, in fact, was a tribal institution, ^uch as caste has 
been supposed to have emerged fioni by means of the rule of 
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endo^my and exogamy previously alluded to. The supremacy of 
the Brahmans may, it is true, be compared with that of the house 
of Levi. But the analogy holds good in nothing else. The rest of 
the Jewish tribes had no caste occupations ; nor did tlicy present any 
hierarchical relation as between one another. On the contrary, the 
Levitical supremacy—served to hind the rest of tho tribes with 
a military-bond which was snapped with the advent of Christ, but 
which has' nevertheless imparted to Christians an unenviable 
character of hostility in their relations with tho rest of tlio 
world. Christian love lias become a bye-word with the scini- 
barbarous Asiatic, who, since the persecution of tho Chinese 
in California and Australia, can no mere bo hoodwinked ly 
Cosmopolitan platitudes about rendering unto Ciesar what is due 
to Cmsar. 

The analogy between the caste systems of Egypt and India 
seems to he greater. But. however Europeans may treat Indian 
and Egyptian religion as equally polytheistic—whereas we con¬ 
sider the Hindu divinities to be nothing* worse than abstrac¬ 
tions—it will be impossible to overlook that the Brahman priest¬ 
hood minister to the spiritual wants of tho bulk Of the nation, 
whereas the Egyptian priesthood were only something like tho 
Pwndas of Benares, Gya, and Jagannath, But a deeper, though still 
less patent, difference lay between the relations of tho warrior 
and priestly classes in the two countries. lu Egypt the priest¬ 
hood and warrior were co-ordinated iiuder the sovereignty of a 
king who was at once the head of both communities. Tlic 
result was that the system broke down with the development 
of military distinction. In India, liowever, for all that might 
be said about the legend of Parasuram, t(he subordination of the 
Khshettryas to the Br&hman became unimpeachable at a very 
early date. Moreover, the king, althouglj he might belong to 
the Khshettrya caste, was in ahy case supreme over both them 
and the Brahmans who ranked above them. The caste system, 
in fact, reckons a Hindu king as the key-stone of the social fabric, 
and to judge of caste without Ahe king, is as great an error as 
to treat as castes the sort- of social divisions which have grown 
up since the true Hindu sovereigns have ceased to exist.' 

The truth is caste is distinguished not only by the autonomy 
of each guild among us, but by the ^mutual relation between 
these autonomous guilds. ^ 

I do not pretend.to clearly understand the form of govern¬ 
ment palled parliamentary or representative. I have never seen 
it in life, I hhve^always been amused by the mockeries of it which 
inay notice now in this country, and 1 do not think that I 
a clear notion of the principles of the institution from 
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what I ^jave road of it. I shall therefore leave it to more com¬ 
petent persons to consider whether, i\r nninher of autonomous 
guilds can he held together by lliat form of government. As it 
is, however, we see that, hut for the confusion caused by the ab¬ 
sence of a Hindu sovereign, the various castes among us would 
rank cither individually, or in diverse groups, one below another 
in regular succession. But to understand the liieraichy of Indian 
castes, we slionld study'how the autonomy of edch is maintained. 
In proceeding upon this study we have, Iiowever, to remember 
that tile central power—that of the sovereign—having • ceased 
to exist, the autonomous chaiacter lias developed largely at 
the expense of the hieiarchical character. Tradition speaks of 
a goira of the Kayastha caste in Bengal—the Dattas—having 
renounced the supremacy of the Brahmans and of the Gotra having 
in consequence been set (\{)wn at tlio bottom of the list: it is 
within the mmnory of men still living that a certain Kayasth 
ctaimetl in Bengal a rank above till but tlie Brahmans, and 
actually went through tlfe ceremony of putting on the holy tliread. 
And just now tlicre is a hot controversy going on in Hindu 
sopiety as to whSllier or not the Bnnnya caste in Bengal are the 
reprci'cntatives of the ancient Vaisya caste. These facts show 
how the autonomy of caste tends to trcnclr upon the hierarchical 
character of tlio institution, and how the circumstances are 
affecicd by the character and status of the Sovereign power. 

Tlie autonomy of a caste extends over an indefinite number 
of villages: witliin that limit they intermarry, and may be assem¬ 
bled by any member of the same caste, or even by any one of a 
different caste, but belonging to the same autonomeus group 
of villages. Tlio assembly* takes place on ^occasions, such as 
Sradh, flarriage-Upanayan, Annaprason, &(?., and, in a modified 
form, on occasion of religious festivals. The corporate character 
of each caste, however, is most distinctly recognised, and 
the subordination of the individual to the corporate body is 
maintained by means of marriage restrictions, and certain pri¬ 
vileges of the assemblies referred 4o above. Within the limits 
of the corpiiratioft any rule may be established, and whoever 
infringes it, "is punishable in himself and such of his family as 
adhere to liim, by being fined or excominunicated. Caste ex¬ 
communication is of several kinds; and the interdict applies 
variously to (1) messing fv#tii one’s caste people ; (2) iuter- 
maft-ying with the vest of one’s ; or (3) io intercourse with 
other castes of the community The last named species of ex- 
communication refers to the case in which a maij—no^matter 
to what caste he belongs—is cut oft from his fellows of the 
bar^r, the washerman, and the priestly castes. Good or bad, such 
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is the system; and it must be admitted that it has been very 
eflScacious in securing the subordination of individuals to the 
body politic. 

It will now be understood why I .said that the hereditary 
character of caste occiipntioii is to he looked - upon more as a 
means than as the end of caste government. This feature of 
the caste system arises from I he fact tliat a most powerful 
means ef subordinating an individual to ^society is to punish him 
for bis faults (provided, of course, tlioy are serious enough to 
deserve,the punishment) by forbidding his maiiiago. Now, this 
penal measure would fail if a man could marry outside the com¬ 
munity to which he belonged. Hence the first step in caste 
government was to prevent marriages between different castes. 
This was achieved by tabooing, first of all, marriages with men 
of inferior caste, next with those of superior castes, and, finally, 
with any people of a different autonomous caste group. And 
we find in consequence tljat the people are very p&nctilious about 
the marriages of their caste-fellows. 

The marriage resti iction, however, cannot well be enforced, ex¬ 
cept on occasions of the gravest character. Fof minor offences, 
therefore, certain minor penahies were provided. But to give 
effect to these punitive measures, there was one general and 
ultimate punishment—cutting off the offender from the common 
mess of the caste. Now, it niay seein,singular that a Imst who 
paid for the entertainment could he punished by Ins guests 
refusing to dine at his place. But such is the fact. Every 
Hindu is possessed by a longing desire to see assembled on 
occasions of domestic festival as many of his caste men as he 
can afford to entertain. And the qfficacy of the social penalty 
alluded to entirdy, depends upon this simple fact. English¬ 
men cannot possibly understand how sensible men should take so 
much pleasure in eutertainingtstrangers, or even avowed enemies, 
or how men should willingly incur all the trouble that certainly 
attends these festive gatherings. But they do so, nevertheless, 
and the passion (I do not find any other word to express the 
peculiar state of mind) for entertaining people is a well-known 
and easily observable fact, 

I cannot, at this place, pass on from a controversy with Mr. 
Sherririg to one with John Stuart Mill, on the subject of 
the aorrn'al relation between the ‘individual and the society 
to which lie lielongs, I may' be permitted, howevei;, to 
’express my dissent from the doctrine which regards the mutual 
repres^jimi by people of an everlasting combat between their 
respetive mdividualities as the most promising condition of 
existence and of people^s intellect and morality, But, 
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however tlje repression of individual liberty by caste government 
may be objected to, one must hesitate to condemn tho system 
when he considers that caste government in its own way did the 
duties which now occupy the three-fold instruments of a foreign 
Government—the police, Urn magistrate, and the judge. JSTay, it 
combined also the spiritual authority of the priesthood. And it 
was only by an encroachment upon caste government that a 
ChrLstiau convert—or ’from ray standpoint—pervert^—could be 
protected from the punishment which would otherwise be inflicted 
upon him. (I refrain from noticing the empty talk about liberty 
of conscience, considering that their opposition to the appointment 
of a Uatbolic Viceroy over heathen nations, and in a secular admi- 
jiistration, has exposed the Protestant English community to 
severe ridicule from all non-Christians.) Be tlnit as it may, the 
autonomy of Indian caste was doubtless most complete, and if men 
may be allowe(4 to indulge iii" a fond hope for a universal religion 
ii* the' future, I hope to bo excused when 1 say that with such 
a religion the hostile attitude now presented by caste to all foreign 
religious will, in futuie, cease to cause any annoyance to the world 
aipund. 

The autonomy of each caste being thus perfected, the hierarchy 
of caste w?is maintained by the force of tradition, religious ordi¬ 
nances, the wisdom of tho priesthood, and the supreme authority of 
the Sovereign. And here we see tliat the strength of the system 
lay, firstly, in the intellectual and moral eminence attained by 
rhe Brahmans ; and, secondly, in tlieir renunciation of all things 
wiiicli most attract peoplu’s .sulfi.sb cravings. It is somewhat strange 
that Mr. Sherring condemns the Brahmans in one and the same 
bieath for their selfi-shness find fnr their roligioesness, admitting all 
the while that the Brahman ambition was “l» liringthem (Hindus) 
to look upon him as their example to follow," that “ he cared 
little for wealth, or, for wliat the*world calls honor,” and nothing 
at all for the ambition of the soldier—*■ vile and sordid conquest,” 
For my part, and according to the light I pos-sess, I should be^ 
tiuppy if my selfishness could be gra4ified by .so much unselfishness,* 
lud should not ^lare much for lacking tho sort of enlightened 
■lelfishtiess wHioh the Brahman lack.s, ami which seeks the largest 
number of cotiverts to one’s religion consistently with the glorifi- 
:atioii of his king and country. . 

However this may be, fo# all that the British Uovernment 
iia^been doing to set. wealth and display abov^rcal and unassiim- 
ng merit, Plindu society still persists in underrating wealth 
jxftept as a moans to support religion ami extend the ififluence of 
jaste government. Indeed, 1 do not know but that inferior rank 
►f the Bunniya caste in Bengal, as compared to that of the Vaisyas, 
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in Upper India, only indicates a well-known social struggle; certain 
unhappy relations have been known to prevail between#^e money- 
lending and other classes in India, and, in fact, between capitalists 
and laborers all over the world. And it is hard to say whether the 
solution arrived at in Bengal did not signify the degradation of the 
money-lending caste. But, however their rank may have been 
affected by the itfutual relations l)et\veen castes, and especially in the 
absence qf a sympathic sovereign power, tjiere is no que.stion that 
the influence of an administrative caste has been carefully upheld. 

In the Notth-West the Kshatryas fulfilled the function of 
administrators as feudal chiefs, while in Bengal the same function 
was discharged by Zamindars, and ancient rajahs, who, I believe, 
once largely belonged to the Kayastha caste. 

Below this it is now hard to determine the exact rank of each 
caste. But I am sure every Hindu will bear me out in the 
assertion that the rank of a caste an the hierarchical scale is 
indicated by its relations with the supreme caste—the Bralmmns. 
I have not space at my command to enlarge upon the internal 
administration of a caste as involving questions of kulinism, but 
the relatious to which T refer—those as between a^guest and a host, 
a donor and donee and a purobit and his yajmau—will be easily 
understood by any Hindu. These relations, aud the principle 
involved therein—quite apart from traditions and texts—will 
sufficiently estaldish the fact of a hierarchical relation between 
castes, even as they now exist. The most important aud noticeable 
point in this connection is that the autonomy of each caste, coupled 
witl» the mutual relations of various castes teuds to stamp out 
crimes from Hindu society. Under a national government ex¬ 
communicated criminals would necessarily be extinct without the 
help of the liaugman. But in the absence of such governmeut, 
we are furnished wilfi classes who bear the significant name of 
criminal. Now, a criminal cli^ss means a distinct caste, not only 
excluded fiom the rest of the community, hut confined also to 
particular kinds of offence. At the same time it should he men¬ 
tioned that caste government does not recognize the finding or the^ 
verdict of any ctjurt other tlTim what forms part of itself. Hence 
no caste penalties are remitted or iiitlictcd because, in the opinion 
of a judge or magistrate, a man is found convicted’^or acquitted 
of, a civil or criminal offence. 

Passing «n to the religious leariugB of the institution, it has 
to be observed that Hinduism has A'lways comprised an esoteric 
and exoteric form 'of the relijfion. How far this will suit the 
ideal of a Christian whose code of ethics permitted aud enabled pii 
American slave-holder to cite texts from his vernacular Bible-texts*iri 
sapporfc of the slave-trade, does not concern us in the present 
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discussion. But it should be understood that there was nothing 
necessarily corrupt in the system, becaqse in those earli^ times men 
following certain hereditary occupations were deemed incapacitated 
by their life and training to study the scriptures for themselves. 
On the other hand, the. significant fact in this connection is that 
the Sudras were never treated as slaves, hardly even as serfs. 
That their spiritual welfare was duly attended to, appears from 
the fact that, howevor humble their means, thoir religious cere¬ 
monies always took the Brahmanic forms as the model to imitate. 
The ritualistic portion of the religion alone lay within feach of 
their humbler comprehension, and this was always rendered 
accessible to them; while their moral conduct was regulated 
by a social system the efficacy of which has been a wonder to 
the world. The success was all due to the exemplary behaviour 
of the old Brahmans, who had certainly understood the necessity 
of separating the functions of the spiritual and temporal govern- 
jnents, and had prevented the danger of the latter over-mastering 
the former by subordinating all temporal affairs of the priesthood 
to the sovereign power, and by renouncing all temporal advance¬ 
ment from thek personal concerns. It was thus, and thus alone, that 
they succeeded in raising the Sudras from the condition which other¬ 
wise would inevitably have been their fate. That fate would have 
been as deplorable as that of the paupers of Europe, if the Khshet- 
trya soldiery had had all their own way, i.e., if they could not 
have been subordinated to the moral government of the Brahmans, 
persuaded in return to be satisfied only with a temporal authority 
over the autonomous castes beneath them. 

The blackest spot from a religious point of view in the caste 
government was the treatment received by those Brahmans who 
ministered to the spiritual wants of thQ lower castes. But the 
history of the subject is unknown. We know this, however, that 
a Brahman of the highest rank may help another Brahman, how¬ 
ever inferior, in serving spiritually the yajman of the latter, pro¬ 
vided he (the former) does not accept in return any favors from 
either party. 

There is nothiijg to my comprelSfension which could be more 
creditable ^ a priestly caste than that their general character, 
as well as that of their subordinate castes, should be pronounced 
by one like Mr. Sherring as religious. IS religion is the great 
goal to which all thinkbri^ should direct their movement, the 
nQ;ble instrument which must bind men's varied natures within 
the minds of each individual, and betweefi them all in a firm 
e< 2 cial compact, let those beware who seek to undermine in these 
days of religious scepticism a system of govemment,' society 
and religion which they can never hope to replace. 
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The economic aspect of caste has always received attention from 
Hbglish wri|prs. It is pretty well known that caste prevents the 
stniggles between capital and labor of which we have to read 
so ndinch ; and that it has shown no mean success in repressing 
pauperism on one side, and plutocratic tyranny on the other. 
But 1 am not awaie whether anybody has yet noticed * how closely 
caste approaches Che economic device called co-operation. The great 
merit of cc^operaiiofi, the merit of preventing the chronic dispute 
between capitalists and laborers^ consumers and suppliers, lies in 
the tminn of capital with labor, or of consumption with industry 
in the same individuals. How far the latter description of union 
TVill be practicable on an extensive scale i.s yet to be seen. But 
the other kind of union, that of capital and labor, affords the 
strongest verification of the economic merits of caste. Fancy, 
England or Europe deprived of educational institutions and com- 
mereial facilities^ the co-operatives drivien to learn ,their craft by 
serving as appi-entices only under their domestic guardians, and 
tmdesirouB or unable to transfer by sale thpir shares in a co-oper¬ 
ative joint-stock, and you will at once see the co-operatives 
growing into castes, such as now trouble the minds of would-be 
reformers of Indian 

If now I may be permitted to disclose the vision which I have 
had before me in picking up and assorting the broken fragments 
of this most complicated fabric, I shall have to refer once more 
to the rules of marrisge prevalent in our society and to the 
principle of those rules. 

Marriage with us concerns not only the contracting parties, but 
the whole of our community. However repugnant this may be 
to modern ideas of domestic life, we baye to view the principle 
fient the staUdpoint 6f the people themselves, and are teund to 
confine our criticism to its concrete results, as disclosed in our 
domestic life. 1 mean the jointdamily system. 

The infhnt marriages, which are now so justly condemned, were, 
however, formerly viewed in delation to diverse matters other than 
now engage our attention." H is impossible here to lay before 
our readers all the material facts connected ,with our family 
organisation, and 1 must therefore content mysolf,by noticing 
only this much that, caste having originated With trilml etogamy, 
and caste endogamy being the ultimate goal of that movement, 
we should dbt surprised if marrying girls in their nonage was 
determined upon as the most sUitaole means to bring about the 
result ' One thing * is quite clemr if girls be not married early 
there can be no certainty that the^ won't marry outside 
community. A nation is fenced in from another nation 
^%y geographical and administra^ve But an associalion 
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of Autoryopous industrial bodies can subsist only by setting 
up social barriers around those industrial groups. Suclk barriers, 
comprising only distinction of rank, exist in all countries; 
iMit elsewhere they fail to protect the groups from moral an4 
economic difficulties. Trade unions are constituted upon the 
basis of government by majorities, and the condition of the 
minority in that system of government has engaged the atten- 
tion of the greatest European thinkers without an adequate 
remedy being yet found. Caste government requires unanimous 
consent; it could not help doing so. For the caste-syktem is 
made up, not of individuals, hut of a series of corporate bodies, one 
group .being comprised in another, and the unit being a joint- 
family or corporation of father and sons, or brother and brother. 

[t would be as inconsistent to propose that a parliamentary enact¬ 
ment need not require the unanimous consent of its three consti¬ 
tuent divisions as it is to condemn caste government because 
Che consent of a family or a caste cannot be dispensed with in 
giving effect to measure!; concerning them all. 

But infant marriage, however important to caste endogamy, 
is no more th^n a means to maintain the integrity and conse¬ 
quently the autonomy of castes. When, tlierefore, society should 
be sufficiently advanced for the mere Tact of a man’s occu¬ 
pation in life to place him in full communion with his fellows, 
it would by no means be necessary to adliere to the ancient 
restrictions about the marriageable age of girls. Caste has been 
supposed in this paper to have been an outcome of the tribal 
organization of Gotras, which still has a perfect prototype in the 
joint-families of the Mitakshara School and in the Bhaiacbara 
tenure of Upper India. Bat with the perfectiop of the guild system, 
it would no longer be necessary to hold to the old communal 
system, or to its necessary attendant, infant marriage, provided 
men fully appreciated the internal and external interests of 
c^tste, and sought by other means to maintain their autonomoua 
character. 

The progress of events also seems^o lie towards this destination. 
The struggle fo» existence, thanks to the advent of the English 
commercial instinct, growing harder and harder from day to day, 
will, it may be hoped, soon compel men to pot off their own 
marriages till they sncceeff in choosing an o^upation apd obtaining 
a fair start in life. And if tlie salient idea of caste, an indus¬ 
trial union, is duly upheld, it may also be hoped that the good 
sense of the people will enable them to perceive that their auto- 
neroy can bo maintained best by entering iutp tibktrimonial 
relations with the families of their brother-workers, rather tlban 
those of their parent caste. 
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We have of course to thank for this teudency the ffortuitous 
course of events which, instead of undermining caste, has only 
modified it by giving a turn to the rule of hereditary succession 
in respect of occupations. This tendency is unquestionably due 
to English influence. But the vitality of caste, it is to be hoped, 
will enable our countrymen to re-organise themselves upon the' 
basis of occupation and by means of endogamous marriages; the 
only point they will have to attend to being to postpone marriage 
until afUv a man has entered a guild. It was at first necessary 
to inifre people to a life of industrial union; but when they 
will have been sufficiently inured to that life, they will certainly 
overgrow their former restrictions. 

JOOENDBA CHABDBA GHOSH. 
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III. 

Dialogue of •the Khali/ Walidi with 41 poor wean. 

W HEN Walid B. Yezid B* A»bd-ul-Melik learnt that his pater¬ 
nal uncle Yezid B. Walid B. A*bd-ul-MeIik was engaged in 
alienating the minds of the people from, and stirring them up against, 
him, and had already levied forces in Yemen for the purpose of sub¬ 
verting his thrtne, and depriving him of life, he became very 
suspicious, and associated no longer with his intimate friends. One 
evening, being oppressed with melancholy, he called a servant, to 
whom he said :—Disguise yourself, leave the palace, and take up a 
•position in some spot where you can see well the passers by. When 
you perceive a man of cipe age, squalid aspect, ill-dressed, walking 
slowly, silently, and collected within himself, you are to whisper 
into his earThe Commander of the Faithful wanta you." If he 
assents promptly, bring him at once ; but if be seeks to excuse him¬ 
self, ma^es difficulties, or is undecided, let him alone, and wait till 
you find a person like the one 1 have mentioned.” 

The servant accordingly departed, and returned soon with the 
required man, who, being introduced into tlie apartment where 
Walid was, saluted him according to the manner used towards the 
Commanders of the Faithful, and remained standing, till the .Khalif 
ordered him to approach and take a seat, and began to speak kindly, 
so as to remove any apprehensions he might have entertained, and 
to put him at his ease. Then Walid asked*him whether he liked 
to converse with Khalifs, “ Undoubtedly, Oh I Prince of the Belie¬ 
vers,” replied the man. “ Then,” ehntinued Walid, ” as you like such 
conversation, tell me in what it consists ?” He said :—** In flatter¬ 
ing the prince when he is silent, in being silent when he speaks, 
and in discussing suitable, but not vjilgar subjects.” 

** You have said well,” replied the Khalif; “ 1 am satisfied with 
your opinion. Continue, I am silent, and listen.” 

“There are two kinds of conversation,” continued the man, 
nor can there be a third. “ The first consists in narrating what 
is worth hearing ; and thi fscoud, in discussing a subject serving 
af)urpose which a man may hav^ in view. But 1 have heard ho 
news of any kind in the capital of the Prince of the Faithful; 
therefore, 1 shall, instead of it, relate a parable, and, in lieu of point¬ 
ing out a road to the Commander of the Faithful^ I shall merely 
approach it and remain on the skirts of it»” 
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Adventure of the Ommi< 
ade Khelif A*bd>al*Melik 


** You have said well,” rejoined Walid ; “ We shall, therefore, 
poiot out the road ourselves, and give you indications tS Tollow it. 
We have become aware that a certain subject of ours desires to 
injure our empire. This rebellion disturbs us, and ofTends us 
gravely ; do you know of anything like it V 
** Yes,” replied the man, and Walid said " Speak, therefore, of 
this matter, and explain it according to your pleasure.” 

O Friilbe of the.Believers!” replied the nfan, ** I have been told 
that when the, Khalif A’bd-ul-Melik B. Merwan prepared to wage 
war against A*bdullah B. Zobeyr, and marched with bis army 

towards Mekkah (may God preserve it!) he 
intended to take with himself A"mr B. Sa’yd 
B. As, who was consid^d a suspect^ 
man, of sinister intentions, resolutely aspiring to the Khalifate. 
A’bd-uhMelik B. Merwan knew all this very well, he had neverthe* 
less spared his life, from natural clem'ency, and on account of the 
bonds of consanguinity which subsisted between them. But when 
the Khalif had left Damascus and marclv3d several stages, A’mr 
B. Sa^yd pretended to be sick, and asked permission to return 
to the city. A’bd>ul-Melik assented, and, as soon as A'mr had 
entered the capital, he mounted the pulpit, iiarangued the people, 
accused the Khalif of every kind of evil, and proposed to depose 
him from the supreme power. The people applauded, proclaimed 
A’mr Khalif, and paid him allegiance. Having in this manner 
obtained possession of Damascus, be began to fortify its walls, 
luadd arrangements for the defence of tbe frontiers, and distributed 
largesses. Information concerning these events, reached A’bd>ul- 
Melik during his march against Ben Zobeyr; and he learnt at 
the same time that the Governor of Kmesa had thrown off his 
aU^lance, as well asHbat tbe frontier districts were in rebellion. 

mving beard all these announcements, tbe Khalif entered the 
tent in which his viziers were assembled, and, pointing with a 
Utile stick he had in his hand, in various directions, he addressed 
them as follows Here,” said he, ” Damascus, the capital of our 
empire is situated, which A’psr B. Ba’yd has already occupied ; 
here is A’bdullah B. Zobeyr, who has made himself master of the 
Hejaz, of B’raq and of Egypt, of Yemen and of Khc^asan here 
is No'man E Basher the Amyr of Eoiesa; Zofr B. Hareth, Amyr 
iff Kinnisrin and Na’yil B, Qays, Amyr of Eilistyn, who have 
rebelled and saluted Ben Zobeyr ^hhlif.” At these words the 
viziers were stupified: th^ hung, down their heads and remained 
s^nt • . 

V ** Why are you mute ?” said the Khalif, Give me jjm advice 
#1 once; this Is tbe moment in whbh I have need of it.” Then 
one of them said“ What can we. propose in this emergency I 
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Would to Qod that 1 might be transmuted into a chameleon 
under sotidlh tree^tump in Tehamah,. till these rel>ellions are 
finished I” 

From this reply A*bd-ul-Melik concluded that he could expect 
nothing from his viziers ; therefore, he ordered them to remain 
where they were, and went away. He at once mounted a horse 
quite alone, and ordered a squadron of his bravest cavaliers to arm 
themselves, and to folUw him on horseback at such a distance that 
they might perceive any sign made by him. Thus he left the camp, 
keeping this escort in his rear according to his pleasure. * 

A'bd-ul-Melik rode till he met an infirm old man, with whom 
he entered into friendly conversation, and then asked i —** Have 
you any knowledge about these troops ?” And the man replied:— 
All I know about them is, that they are encamped in yonder 
place.” “ Have you heard,” asked the Klialif further, “ what the 
people say abqut this undeilaking ?” *' What does that concern 
youl”- enquired the old man; and the Khalif saidI have 
a mind to follow this army, nud to enrol myself therein as 1 am 
in search of adventures.” ** But why ?” asked the old man again, 
^'elegant and polished as 1 see you, and of high lineage as 1 
sfispect you to be ? Why, moreover, do you ask me about a thing 
which you have already determined to do ?” “ Indeed,” replied 
A’bd-ubMelik, “ I stand greatly in need of your advice.” The 
old man continued:—“ Well, then, you must abandon that in¬ 
tention upon which you appear to be so much bent, because the 
prince whose service you desire to enter is in a critical position; 
his followers are about to desert him, and all his affairs are in 
disorder. A monarch in calamity is like a sea in a tempest; the 
further from him you remain, the better it will be for you.” 

“ Old man!” replied the Khalif, “ I hav^ not sufficient pru¬ 
dence to restrain myself, when any ardent desire seizes 
me. I feel myself irresistibly impelled to follow the fortunes of 
this prince; and I must forsooth go after them. You would do 
me a great favour by communicating to me what the Rhalif ought, 
according to your opinion, to do, in ,the grave emeigency which 
has been fallen ,him. I might suggest to him that advice, and 
thus wcomiTD^nd myself to him ; who knows 1 perhaps you may 
be the means of procuring me his favour.” 

‘‘ There are disasters,” answered the old man, “ in which the 
power and wisdom of Gc^ ha^e deprived the human ‘intellect of 
every means of escape. The mi^ortune, however, into which the 
Khalif has fallen does not appear to me to* be of a kind with 
which the reason of man cannot cope, or human cdhnsel lead 
to a happy issue. As you requested me, I was obliged to remove 
your delusion, 1 have given you a reply as you desired, but do 
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not rely entirely on my judgment, because the case is most 
grave, and therefore the choice of a plan is of equal gravity/* 

‘‘Speak, may God reward you!” exclaimed A^bd-ul-Melik, 

1 hope that He will guide you on the right way, and that 1 
by your means be led to salvation/' 

” The Khalif,'* said the old man, “ is waging war against his 
foe ; but the will of God has declared itself against that course. 
That God^'does not«want him to attack Ben ^obeyr, appears from 
tlie fact that He has impeded the progress of the Khalif, by allow¬ 
ing in,the very seat of the empire A'mr B. Sayd to revolt by 
seducing the people from the pulpit itself, taking possession of 
the treasures, and even of the throne of the Khalifate. 1 advise 
you, however, to examine well the position of the prince and 
to await what be will do. If you see him marching forward 
and persisting in his intention to attack Ben Zobeyr, be sure 
that it will be frustrated; because that mqst inevitably 
happen after God has manifested a sign of bis judgment m 
order to restrain him from the undertaking he has begun, and 
in which he nevertheless obstinately persists. If, however, you 
perceive that he turns back and abandons his design, you may 
consider him safe ; because in that case he will show that he 
has considered the matter, and repents of it; and God caticels 
the sins of those who implore His pardon, having mercy upon 
those who return to Him.” 

“ But would it not be the same thing for the Khalif,” inter¬ 
rupted A'bd-ul-Melik, “ to return to Damascus, or to continue 
his march against Ben Zobeyr? The judgment and the will 
of God do not yet clearly appear from the fact that the minds 
of the Khalifs subjects have become^ alienated from him, and 
that they have vtsn^ured to transfer their allegiance to a 
pretender.” 

“You do not perceive,” replied the old man, “ that there is 
a very great difference between the two cases, and 1 shall ex¬ 
plain it to you :—A’bd-ul-Melik is marchiug against Ben Zobeyr 
as an unjust aggressor: because he has neither promised him obe¬ 
dience, nor attacked any possessions of his. On the other handi, 
by marching against A’mr B. Say’d, he will wear th^ garment of 
offence, because A’mr B. Sa’yd has violated the oath of fi(ielity, 
has abused the conffdence placed in him by the Khalif, has 
perverted his subjects by instigating* them to rebeUion and 
perfidy, and bas taken possession of the capital of a realm 
TOlou^ing neither td him nor Ibo his ancestors, but to A’bd-ul* 
'J|te|ik and to bis fathers. Therefore A’mr B. Sa’yd is the usur¬ 
per the empire ; and it is said * 

fattens himself by rapine will become lean ; who governs 
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by fraud will be eic^elled ; an iniquitous army will be conquer¬ 
ed'aud'tytiAiuy broken. 

On this subject I: shall relate fo yoq || parable* which will 
dissipate your doubts, and sharpen your intelfeet. 

It is narrated that fox, whose name was Zallm,< possessed.a* 
den, to which be used to retire, and live in^ great comfort. One 
day he had gone out in search of food, and found on hk return 
a serpent in the den# Zalim’ waited- for-the^rpent to depart*^ 

but in vain, and at last^ concluded that- 
6 wo oxes. miserable reptile had determined not- 

to leave the place.- 

When the fox perceived that the serpent Bad made Itself 
at home in bis den, and that he could not live with it, he 
went in search of another lair. Zalim then> roamed about until 
he reached a den of beautiful appearance, situated near a 
fertile plain, ^adorned with numerous trees, and irrigated by 
several brooks. Being highly pleased with this den, Zaiim inquired 
about its owner, and was told that it belonged- to a fox 
named Mowafed, who had inherited it from his father. Zalim- 
at once paid a visit to fllowafed, who received him courteously^ and- 
led him with great politeness into the interior of his den, aud' 
Zalim, complaining of the intrusion of tlie serpent, explained to- 
him what had happened. Mowafed condoled with him, and then 
spoke in the following terms “ It is my opinion that you ought 
uot to be satisfied with persecating your enemy ; you must by all 
means endeavour to expel and- to-kilbhim.” 

It is saidWho is suspicious of his enemy has, so to say,. 
encamped an army. Cunning often gains the viotory over a> 
large tribe.. If you wish |o assail a foe, do not use force before 
knowing that he is weaker than yourself; ^bat if you desire to 
injure him by fraud, do not think that he is stronger than yourself’ 
in spite of any power he may wield* 

My advice to you is that we should go to your old babitation,^ 
that 1 may examine it well; perchance I can devise some strat¬ 
agem'to put you'iu possession of your den again.- 

It is said :—The best plan is-that iilhich is- founded on^ mature 
consid|ration^ Tfierefore they assert that thr^ things spoil all^ 
uudertakinga- The first is, when many participate in a design, 
so that it is divulged and fails. TBe secoudj when the participa^ 
tors are rivals and envious of each other, because then predilec¬ 
tions and contentious interfer^,. which will ruin any undertaking.. 
The third’ is, when one man intefids to govern- an undertiykiog' 
from a distance, ousting another who had begun to dijal there- 
wi& ih person •, in that case discord between the tiiro wlU: cauaa 

n 
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the arrow to miss the target. Lastly^ when a person begins aiv 
enterprise on hearsay, he may succeed ; but if he dotsgf so on hi» 
own oeular evidenee, he hae a belter chance; that much is 
certain." 

<Then the two foxes went together to the den of Zalim. After 
Mowafed had examined it well, he turned to Zalimt and 


said 1 have seen enougl) to induce me to believe that I have 
discovered the weak side of the enemy." 'tit depends upon you 
what ifl to- be done,' said Zalim; and the other fox replied i —" The 
weakest, ad vice is that which presents itself at first sight." 

It is" said :~Advice is the mirror of the intellect; if, therefore^ 


you desire to know a man’s mind, ask him for his advice. The 
best plan is, that which has been well pondered, and devised 
after mature deliberation. If advice be the sword of the intellect. 


and if a sword cuts the better the more it is sharpened, that advice 
will be the best which has been comsidered most. If^ therefore, 
you accompany me to ray cave, and will be my guest this.nigl^, 
1 sball spend it in thinking over the stratagems which may occur 
to me. 


They did so ; and whilst Mowafed puzzled his l^rains, Zalim at-' 
tentively examined the den of his host. It appeared to him to 
be so spacious, situated in so agreeable a place, so well secured, 
and so well appointed with every comfort, that he became more 
and more enamoured of it, aud greatly desired to possess it; 
therefore he at once set himself to invent some trick, by which 
be might realize his wish and expel Mowafed. 

It is said :—A base man is like fire, which, if you caress it, 
bursts out in flames; and like wine, which, if you love it, will 
you its prey ; and if you obey its impulses, will make you 
its slave. • * 


The next morning Mowafed, turning to Zalim, said :—“ I took 
notice that your cave is too, distant from trees and cultivated 
grounds. Abandon it therefore, aud be sure of my aid in ex¬ 
cavating another den in this neighbourhood which is so fertile 
and pleasant.” “ Impossible," said Zalim, my temperament is 
so cdnstltuted that ray heart^would break if I were to leave my 
birth-place, and, wherever else I might live, I could find no repose." 

It is said that a well-balanced mind is manifested by * seven 
qualities;—Piety towards parents ; affection towards relatives ; 
love for one’s qountry; a desire to live /|uietly in one’s own house; 
remone f&r wasted youth; the* custom of wearing commou 
clothes, and patience with the evils of decrepit and declining 
To'the^ words of Zalim, Mowafed replied as follows:—V'ou 
luftow Uwt he.,who gives advice must be well acquainted with the 
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^a;te of who asks for it; because, if he were not, it is likely 
that his advice might no more harm’ than good. He would re¬ 
semble a physician giving a prescription suitable for a malady, 
but without knowing tiie temperament of the patient or his 
diet, and without taking in^o account the proximate causes of the 
malady, the season of the year, and the climate of the country. 
Lastly, when the pljysician is persuaded that he has discovert 
the true remedy, he *nmst administer it in sttoh a manner that 
its virtue will overcome the disease. 

It is not unlikely that your habits resemble your name, 
and that you have been punished for some transgression which you 
are now expiating, for some injury inflicted by you upon others. 
If such be really the case, your endeavour to extricate yourself 
from yotir present difficulty will terminate like the struggles 
of a certain animal captured in a net, which tried furiously to 
burst it with#its paws, anS not only entangled itself more, but 
iTroughfc on its own death, because the huntsman who had at first 
intended only to retain it captive, now killed it. 

Now 1 shall relate to you a fable from which elegant instruc¬ 
tion may be dftiwn, and the fruits of mature philosophy tasted, 
f’ables, indeed, captivate our attention, because they interest us 
more than dry axioms; they are like pictures which are more 
attractive to the eyes than the originals themselves. For a si¬ 
milar reason, the language attributed to animals is more willing¬ 
ly heard than quotations from the miisings of the most profound 
minds. 

It is said that a man well acquainted with the treatment 'and 
ctire of diseases to which birds are liable, possessed a female and 
a male pea-fbwl, the nanieiof the latter being Zihrig. The owner? 

who thought highly •of their beauty, and 
cock!^ ^ caressed them much, observed one day that 

the plumage*of Zibrig was losing its bright¬ 
ness, which he considered as an undoubted symptom of an immi¬ 
nent malady. He knew also that the disease could be combated 
and extirpated by pulling out thejongest feathers of Zihrig^s 
plumage, by sepfirating him from the female, by diminishing his 
allowttnce of Jfood, and by giving him a certain bitter drug to eat. 
He put this whole treatment into operation, and Zibrig became 
melancholic. • 

It is saidThe miseries#of the ills that befall*you ought 
to/emind you of the good which you still enjoy. 

Whilst Zihrig was thus isolated, he perceived a cock, Hinzab 
by., name; who belonged to the same master ; he was the hand¬ 
somest of his race in stature and in the beauty of his feathers^ 
su d was amusing himself by singing. It may be imagined that this 
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ojily embittered the feelings of Zibrig; and what wonder 
that God ^amongst. his. immense miracles, should hare granted 
intellect to these animals, and inspired them with wisdom, as he 
did at OQd>time the lapwing of Solomon.(see (^umn.di..XX\ril. 
V. !16 8eg)4ip<m whom be peace 1 Accordingly it is possible .that 
Ztbrig said to Hinzab O, you, who are so free, can you pity one 
who is separated from his -companion, whose wings are clipped, 
who Is im^dsoned, and whose food is doled dut tobim day by day. 
If^you could^.feel pity for bis misfortunes, and would liMien to his 
lamentations, syon might perhaps .give him some ooiisolatioo, or 
’.^DiVhifii some w^ of escf^oe."' 

And what dimcuUy could there be V* replied Hinzab. ** I know 
. full well that among the acts of a generous soul, mercy towards 
the afflicted is the one which meets with the best acceptemce from 
God." 

Xt is said;—We are fell bound to protect each other from inju¬ 
ries, but he acts in the best manner who regards as his own caUr- 
inity that which has befallen-another, del wers him. therefrom, and 
puts him on his guard from relapsing into other difficulties. 

Hinzab continued:—** Our first duty is to acknmvl^ge the pre- 
..eminence which man enjoys over ns; ennobled as he is with thb 
gift of intellect, and the dignity of knowledge, he has agood 
right to extend his authority and to exercise his .power over 
us; he .acts Justly when we .displease him by our faults, and 
^punisbeaus.'* 

“‘Are you conscious of having committed any fault ?” continued 
the.cock. “Not at all,’* replied Zibrig. “ If,” said the cock, 
“you would sincerely submit to the authority of your master, 
fm ou^ht to aluindon all thoughts of resisting it.’* 

He is not really^loyal who does not cheerfully accept an act 
of justice from his superior, although it may be bitter. 

Xiistoq, .continued'he, to a story whicb will perhaps console you 
and lead you to hope and. contentment. 

It .is narrated that a certain king had two honest and faithful 
viziers, one of whom, being pious, practiced works of mercy, and 
abstained from various indnlgences. Tb^e two viziers wouhi 
scarcely ever agree with .^each other, so that the kjng, who was 
_ . much annoyed by their antagooism, found bim- 

^ ^ self tinder the neeessity of dismissing either tlie 
one the other of them ; but jn qji'ddir to determine which of the 
two ehouU discharged, he devised the following expedient,:— 
f* Having sdfeeted a House which contained a secret place, he or- 
d^d one'of his confidants to conceal himself th^e, and instrt|Ct- 
ed |iim that* the two viziers were to be imprisoned, whose acts 
eonvemtiona he would have to watch. Both the viziers 
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were at ojaee conducted to the said house, which was securely locked, 
and only* a small window left open, for providing the prisoners 
with their daily food and drinic. The first day elapsed without 
their uttering a syllable to each other; but in 'the evening the 
pioos vksier asked his * ^companion .how he felt/' The latter re¬ 
plied : 1 trust in my fate, and abandon myself dn ’the hands 

of the predestinator, whose name be .praised!" *’ Qn 'the con¬ 
trary/* repUed the firit, I feel the blood boilwig withih me, and 
(Can hardly stand on my legs. What do you think may be the 
'reason of thisT' The devotee replied: ‘*I have reviewed my 
whole conduct, and I have not discovered a single error which 
■might have displeased the king. Towards the army and the 
people 1 acknowledge having committed two kinds of ipjustice; 
I have, namely) at all times defended the people against the troops, 
and 1 have done my utmost to keep the latter ‘Contented. Lastly, 
I -find that JL -have committed 'innumerable sins towards God, al- 
4hough I never failed toexamine my conscience every morning and 
evening, to repent, au(| to ask pardon from God, and endeavoured 
■to expiate my faults as well as 1 could. Therefore, 1 believe that 
1 am being punished, only for the sms 1 have committed towards 
iny God." “ And I," replied his companion, “am of opinion that 
a certain person has maligned me, and’destroyed my credit with 
-the king. What-do you think of itl" “ It seems to <me," replied 
<the pious vksier, “ that we both ought to resign ourselves to the 
commands of God, and to trust in Him ; because this calamity 
of ours is a mystery which our minds would try in vain to o'lideir- 
stand." “Indeed," replied the other, “several plans of deliver¬ 
ance have occurred to me, but the best plan for me will be to write 
■to the king and to abandqp to him my whole property on condition 
of being set at liberty, and Allowed to retire to my house, ki 
order to adore my Lord." “ This is the weakest kind of expe¬ 
dient," -replied the devotee, “ because it gives rise to so many 
suspicions, furnishes the king with a pretence for persecuting you, 
and is like despmring of divine aid." 

They spent the night without any further oonversation. In 
the morning loaf of bread was brought, and the devotee said 
to hijisoomppiiioo :: “ Eat thisInit the other rejoined, “ 1 shall 
not; for, fear of being poison^.” “I, however," continued the 
devotee, ** shall consume my portion, and* trust to God for the 
«rest." Hereon he took dn<^h{df of the loaf, and, bn beginning 
eat, discovered a most beautiful ruby in it. The next morning 
a loaf w£us brought again, one-half of which the devotee took, 
imd found another gem ; and the same thing happened the 
toird day. Then the king had the viziers taken*out from their 
confinement, and his confidant related what he had semi. Thereon 
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the' king called both the viziers, and asked them Jio^w they 
had spent those three days. They narrated the truth, and the 
devotee, taking out the gems, said :—“ I have found these in the 
bread, but iti is not just that I should appropriate to myself the 
share of another.’* “ Indeed,” replied the prince, God has de¬ 
prived him of the gems, and has given them to you, as a reward 
for the trust you placed in the Most High. These gems alone 
were in thfe loaves,® and I only desired to fnake an experiment 
in order to learn how each of you would behave, when his own 
safety was at stake. Thus I have found that your companion has 
listened to the inspirations of demons, whereby be gave way 
to culpable thoughts towards his creator, and rebelled against 
Him ; he also suspected me of wishing to poison him and to 
deprive him of his property. You, on the contrary, have not failed 
to console yourself, instead of endeavouring to devise a scheme 
of deliverance, in a case both the origin and the oiroumstances of 
which were nnknown ; thus you have abandoned yourself to tber 
will of God, and in all your conjecturese blamed yourself only. 
Thus I perceive that God has chosen you for our support, and 
has pointed you out*as the only man worthy af our favour. 
Thank Him who has guided yon, always trust Him in calamities) 
and abandon yourself to Him iu the dubious events of life.” 

Thus he declared himself for one vizier, and sent the ether 


away disappointed. 

After Zibrig ha<i heard this story, he frankly abandoned himself 
' to the treatment of his master, which bo 

tJo pea-fowia.*^*^*^ intended to resist ; nor did it take a 

long time for his disease to yield to the 
virtues of the medicines, whereon hi? master again prrovided 
him jrith abundant food, and became again as kind as be had 
formerly been. 


Observing the great desire of Zalim to return to his birthplace, 
Mowafed said.:—“I think we ought this day to go and collect 

some faggots of wood. When the night 
th?two bring from one of the tents 

a Imrning brand, which we^ shall, together 
with the wood, convey to the mouth of your den, aipd put, the 
w^le on fire. If then the serpent attempts to go out, lie wdl be 
burnt^ smd if he rjmains, he will be suffocated by the smoke. 

* Most exctellcnt! We shall do so Replied Zalim. 

Accordingly they began work, and gathered as much wood ns 
they were able to canry; and in the night, when the people of 
1^© tents had kindled their fires, Mowafed went and stole a fir?- 
Meanwhile Zalim dlagged a bundle of wood to the 
MoMed, which he watered, and so drew in the bundle that 




^ it became stroogly fixed in the mouth of the den. As the entrance 
was thii^ *baried, Zalim imagined that, if Mowafed intended to 
force it, he would naturally fail, and, despairing of succeeding in his 
efforts, would most probably go away in search of another refuge. 
Zalim also caleulated that whilst the siege might last, he could 
eiisily subsist on the provisions which he had seen in the den, and 
stored by Mowafed for his own use. Thus his wicked avarice and 
iniquity hindered hinofrom pereeiving the folly,of his sffhcme, and 
that he was actually going to meet the fate which Mowafed 
intended to prepare for the serpent. 

It ifl said r—Beware of your own designs against the enemy, 
as you would of his against you. More than one man has perished 
hy the schemes he himself planned; more than one has fallen 
into the well which he had dug with his own hands, or wounded 
himself with the arms which he was brandishing against ethers. 

When Mowafed arrived *with the fire-brand, he could not find 
Zaliip, and tuought he had gone to fetch also Mowafed’s bundle 
of faggots, to save him the trouble of bringing them. Pleased 
with this trait of supposed kindness, Mowafed intended to help 
him to carry the burden. Accordingly he dropped the fire-brand, 
but recollecting that the wind might accelerate its consumption, and 
that it would be necessary to bring another, he placed it in the 
mouth of his den to conserve it, and went to look for Zalim. 


Meanwhile, however, the brand kindled the wood, and Zalim was 
burnt in the den ; so that he was caught iu his own snare. 

When Mowafed returned from his fruitless search, he saw*what 


had taken place and exclaimed :—“ I have never seen a weapon 
which injures him who uses it more severely than injustice. 
Wherefore 1 think that wicked man involuntarily seeks the 
knife which is to kill him, and runs to |h9 cliff from which he 
is to be precipitated for his bad conduct.” 

Then Mowafed waited till the fire was extinguished, entered 
the den, threw out the carcase of Zalim, and continued to sojourn 
there, but always on his guard, aud prepared against the tricks 
of rogues. 

This fact,” continued the old*man, “ resembles precisely the 
treachery of A’fiir B. Sa’yd, who rebelled against A"bd-ul-MeUk, 
* * took possession of the capital when be 

was absent, and proclaimed himself Kbalif. 
But whilst A*bd-ul-Melik is marching to 
wage war against Ben Zobey^, he is doing exactly that which will 
sflrengthen the hands of A’mr,'both of whom are doing to him 
what Zalim did to Mowafed.” « 


• When A*bd-ul-Melik had heard the parable ef the old man, 
and cQDJsidered its moral, he was much pleased, and said:—You 
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may count upon a handsome reward from me, because you have 
greatJy obliged me. Take this as a promise, of which ^you must 
remind me afterwards, that 1 may discharge my debt to you.*' “ 1 
do not understand,** interrupted the old' man,, and A*bd-ul-Melik 
continu^ “ I hof» to profit by your advice when I am* with 
the Ehalif, and will then ascribe the merit of any service I may 
do him to you;**' ** And f,** retorted the old man, ** shall never 
ask a reward .froip an avaricious man.'* But how do you know/* 
asked A*bd<rul*MeUk, that 1 am avaricious 1 ’* He continued :— 
** Why «nof^ since you delay the gift and the reward, when you 
have It io you power to bestow it at once t What hindered you 
from Resenting me with one of those costly arms or garments 
which you have on your person f * ** Indeed^ 1 had not thought 
of that/* Felted the Khalif, and, giving him bis sword, added 

Take this; you will not be a loser by it; the value of it is 
twenty thousand dirhems.** ** No, 1 do not accept presents from 
oblivious persons,’* answered the oid man ;■ let me go ; the favour 
of Clod is all-suffi<nent for me; He forget^ not even the avari- 
cious.**^ Perceiving his true piety from these words, the Kbalif 
said :-»** I am A’bd'ul-Meliktrust me, and tell 4 me what has 
happened to you/* ** We are helpless,** continued the old man, 
‘* jet us both go and confide what has happened to us, to Him 
whom both you and I serve.** The Ehallf then weut away, acted 
according to his advice, and was successful. 

Wedid Ben Yezid, when he heard all these stoides, greatly admired 
the intelligence, and the curious erudition of that unknown man, 

and asked him for his name. Having beard 
ef w*lw/*** ^******”* name, but never known it befoiu, the 

Khalif said, qii^te abashed :—“ He who 
has one like you among^his subjects, and knows him not, is unfor¬ 
tunate.** “ 01 Prince of the believere,** answered the man, “ Kings 
know ^ only those who come before them, and plant themselves 
at their gates.** ** No,** said the Khalif, we shall not accept au 
excuse which we do not deserve,** and he forthwith presented him a 
handsome reward, with the invitation to come freely to the Oourt 
at any time. * 

The Ommiade Khalif Wadid II. reigned only'one year (A. H. 
125-126, A, D. 748-744), and was slain by the partisans o'f his 
relative, Texid B. Walid B. A’bd-ul-Melik, who had rebelled 

against him. in Yemen, as is correctly 
iSJ[?5 nai'rated in^he beginning of this tale. 
WsiidT Before the Khalif despatched a servant & 

• search of a man for the purpose of consult- 

im pdiat he ought to do in order to retain the sceptre which 
from his hapds. Absurd as a oonsultation with a poor 
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stranger oa «lo Irnportat)^ a sabject may! a^ppear to it> agrees 
perfectly Veil with the eharacterof VV'aiid^ whieh was moreibat af 
a mad mail thaa of any other kind. Uis scorn of religion eonhrihnt-' 
ed not a little to hk fall; he once osed- the Qoran for a targett, 
wiieti ahoottiig arrows^* and on another occasion he sent for b 
scholar from Knfah to explain to him neitlier the Qoran odr the 
traditions of the prophet, but'only the remarks concerniog winer 
&c. Such and similai* indecencies were tlie onl3i acts I'Seorded df 
the short life of Walid IL which lie. spent in debaucheries with 
women and buffoons, wkh wme and song ; so that hk <v>urtiefo 
and officers became disgusted with hk irreligious and immfonfti 
conduct, and promoted the revolt of Yeaid, who became hk 
successor. . ... 

A’bdallah B. Zobeyr had rebelled in Mekkah and Medi&sdi 
already A. H. 61 (A.D. 680-81) during the reign of Yezid I.* the 
second Ouimiiide Klialif, who resided in Oauiascns, and was- euc- 
4%eded by Mda^siah 11. A.H. 64! '(A.I>. 683-), after a reign of 
ohly six weeks. Tl»cn came Merwan I., who - verconquersd 
a great portion of the Empire; but, while his troops besieged 
A^bclullah B. ^obeyr in Mekkah, be was strangled'A.H. ffS by 
Hk own wife, after a reign of nine mouths. He was sui^eeded hy 
his own sou, A'bd-ul-Melik (reigned from' A.H. 65 to 80^ A.iD. 
684 till 705), who took possession of the throne against the wish pi 
his father. Merwan had, instead of making A’bduUMeHk hk 
heir,, promised tire succession to the son of Ids predecessor Yesid .I.,. 
and to A’nir.B. Sa’yd B. As., a man of great inffucne^ atnong <ihe- 
Ommiades, and the same who is mentioned in our narrative. Thus 
it may be seen how A’lni-ul-Melik, wheu he ascended the throne 
had to struggle, not only with his own partiinEins for supremacy, but 
also with the factious that obeyed A’bcluilabBv Eobeyr, and conse¬ 
quently also with fanatic Shia’hs as well as impious Kharejites. 

A’rar B. Su'yd B. As. was a member of the Ommiade dynasty 
reigning at Damascus, and therefore also a relative of A'bd-ul- 
Melik. He had already aided Merwan I. in his usurpation, ou 
condition of succeeding him himsej^f. Wlien, however, A'bd-ul- 
Melik attained ,tlie supreme power, this same A^nr B. Sa'yd 
gaveanotliev example of extraordinary simplicity, by requesting 
the new Khalif to allow him to reign till hk death. A’bd-uU 
Melik vouchsafed no reply, but retained him near his person, and 
marched with his army in o9|Dr 70 (A.D. 688-89) against more 
dangerous enemies. On that ocei^ion A''mr executed a stratagem 
.^bove his usual capacity *, for he marched three days—'according 
to our narrative several stages;—ffed in the night from, the camp 
to Damascus, where he mounted the pulpit, took pobaession of the 
public treasure, and procUdmed himself Khalif. A'bd-ixl-Melik lost 
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no time m retuniio^ and beaiegiog him ; he found I 4111 to be not 
more wise thao before^ because he induced him to open the gates by 
promisinsr him the succession to the Khalifate, which he coveted so 
much. By this act A’mr brought on the end of his own career and 
life ; fmr, as soon as A’bd-ubMelik had entered Damascus, he invit¬ 
ed him to an interview, and A*mr hastened to meet him, 
after having beaten a woman who had endeavoured to dissuade him 
from rushing into (lach danger. He took, bbwever, the precaution 
of wearing It. cuirass under his garments, and, making his appear¬ 
ance at' the castle with four thousand armed men whom he left 
at the gat^ and entered accompanied only by a page. He was at 
once made prisoner, and A’bd-ul-Melik, who was just going to 
prayers, ordered his own brother to slay him, but finding, on his 
letum, that his command had not been executed, be killed A’mr 
with bis own hands. 

It is also necessary to correct in thil place the anachronism of 
our narrative in which the rebellion of the Amyrs of lovfer 
Palestine, of Emesa and Eanisrin, which took place during 
the Khalifate of Merwan, is stated to have occurred during the 
reign of A'bd-ul*Melik, whereas it occurred five oi^six years before 
A'mr had proclaimed himself Khalif. Apart from this little 
irrcguloS^ity, the whole narrative is based on historical facts ; the 
pomr old man of the dialogue serves merely to string together all 
the pand>les, among which that of the two foxes appears to be 
the best, as A*bd-ul-Melik and A'mr B. Say*d were nothing but 
two rogues, the one intelligent, and tie other stupid. 

E. Behatsek. 



Art. VI.—three CHINESE GENERALS. 

T he second of the Mancbu Emperors of China, the illtistri- 
ous Ranghi, left to his successors a legacy of war beyond 
his western marches.! In several campaigns h^penetrated into the 
country lying to the north of the great desert of Gobi, and around 
the sources of the mighty river Amour. He re-asserted tl^e long- 
lost authority of the Emperor over the petty princes of Zungaria, 
and waged in those regions thirty years of successful warjEare, 
marked above all by the overthrow of the able and not less ambi¬ 
tious Qaidan. It was not, indeed, until the genius of bis General, 
Feyanku, turned the scale against the Znngarian prince in battle 
at Chao-mo^o, that Kanghi could congratulate himself upon 
assured success ; and the death of Oaldan in the following year 
rendered the triumph of his arms still more complete. But 
although the ablest and most formidable of the desert chiefs bad 
been obliged tob succumb to the Emperor, all danger to Pekin 
from the west, whence in previous ages danger had so often 
home, had not been removed. The years .following the death of 
Qaidan were occupied in arranging various matters connected 
with the countries beyond Kansuh and Sychuen. They were 
years also of war, and of expeditions into Chinese territory sanc¬ 
tioned by Sleuth princes, and composed of the scum of Zungaria 
and Al^shahr. One expedition against Sining failed; another 
against Tibet succeeded, and returned laden with the spoils of 
Lhasa. About the same Ume a severe defeat was also indicted 
upon the Manchus near Turfan. Desultory/varfare continued until 
Kanghi ceased to reign, and then his successor Vung'Ching with¬ 
drew the imperial forces. The refractory chiefs were left to their own 
devices, and the Emperor remained content with the enjoyment 
of his home provinces. There was prudence in his resolution, if 
there was little of the heroic. But at the same time that this with¬ 
drawal from the advanced positioh which Kanghi had taken up 
beyond Go^i vfas calculated to husband the resources of the 
State* it must not to forgotten that it possessed another and a 
less favourable sispect. It was a tacit admission that the bold 
and prescient policy of Kimghi, in anticipating danger from the 
ambition and military ardour of the peoples of Central Asia, was 
to be abandoned, and that the *Mancha dynasty, under the gui¬ 
dance of Vung Ching, would trust to the chapter of aoddenta for 
tfie avoidance of a danger which in times past diad frequenUy 
proved to be of the gravest description. Fortunately for the peace 
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'Of the Chinese frontier, nay, perhaps, even for the presefvation 
•of the Manohii dynasty, the iiesitating and weak-welhsd Yung 
Oiling was succeeded by the resolute and sagacious Keen Lung, 
before the princes of Zungaria had recovered from the blows 
•which Kalfgbi anE his generals had inflicted upon .them.’ 

reasons ^l|»ch indneed. Kanghi in, the aevent^ntk 
io. tjmd.ertake a wav against, Galdan, operated-the mind 
pf,the Lung ia the eighteenth, an<4 made him disposed 

to ch^mj^iOTi tlm (Stuse of Amnrsana, a,chief who bad ruled on the 
panics pjf,the Hi, and who had fled to China for safety from the 
j^urshit* of his rival, Dayatri. It was not long before Keen Lung 
fcanve tp the determinAtion to sijpport the cause of the fugitive, 
in ]7^5 he placed at liis disposal a Chinese army commanded 
hy a Ceneral naipod Papti. This General had already distinguislied 
him^lf, and had obtained from his master several titles of honour. 
It ii^ scarqely necessaiy to remark that, as has always been tbe 
casq when the clajms pf a pretender have to be sufiported by ^ 
mrpign ariny, the real- authority was vested in tbe hands of the 
Odne^ General. It is instructive to knefw what the condition 
^ Cldna wps at the time when military enterprises were being 
sa^ioned in remote regions, and the Emperor Keen Lung him¬ 
self tells,us something upon the subject:—“My empire is tlie 
latest,^ the richest and the most populous in the world. My 
cottqrs ara overflowing with money; my magayinea are filled 
vyith all.kipdsv of supplies. I have sufficient resources to furnish 
expanses for* thp longest war, to support my people when 
^PPJfessed hy unforeseen calamities, to provide for multitudes of 
lyorkinen hy employing them on public or other useful works.” 
8h^; fyas picture drawn by this ruler of the internal, condition 
pjf tim vast empire whipb he governed. *It was, we know from in- 
di^ll^pfjeiit sources, iieftber exaggerated nor overdrawn. 5e gives 
an equally gidwing apcoiinf of tlip condition of the Chinese army, 
ef the Manphuand Solon warriors. It was with a strong detach¬ 
ment of'tbe|e latter that Panti advanced towards Hi. Terror went 
^fPlC®, ,tbera. Davatrrs follow’ers deserted him. In five months 
Uip whole,of the country lying immediately to tbe north of, tbe 
^i[|n^ ohan .was nt tjie foot of the Chinese Kmpi^pv., Bis trooper 

cheerfully through ey^ry ob^qle, 
they tinti| to l|e,nd a bow, or to draw an ar^ow, before 
"^%j]^^®.^%^iP’tission everywhere,” Kpntliis brilliant success Pani| 
revived the title of and was hofioured with other ipprlte of 
€Wigh!f pleasure. With a host compute ai 150,000, mbn 
W ®tm^iiered, an enormous, ejttent of cQunti^^ and it WM his 

he,, had .done so. without losing a singes 
, China's first campaign,op, the bliaks of tjbe 
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Hi was therefore bloodless. Her subsequent successes were to be 
neither ae easily attained, nor so wholly satisfactory in tlieir results, 

Araursana became king of -^imga'ria. He was only a puppet 
in the hands of Fanti, yet lie aspired to increase of dominiou. 
From his palace on tlje Hi he looked with a coveting glance 
towards the rich cities ef Altyshahr. He longed to see himself 
installed as ruler in Kas%ar and Yarkand. He intrigued, 
and he promised fi’eely. His overtures were regq^ded with 
suspicion, yet he was the nominee of the Il>gdo Khan, and, as 
such, spoke with authority. The leaders of one of the factions 
of Altyshahr placed themselves at his disposal, and PaAti gave 
his approval to a scheme which had every appearance of resulting 
in the addition of a fresh province to the Empire. The enterprise 
fared, well, and another Chinese vassal established himself as 
ruler at the important city of Aksu, chiefly by the assistance of a 
detachment of Chinese troops lent by Panti. This success further 
increased th^ growing confidence of Amursana, and, as it acquired 
fresh force, so the restraint of the Chinese General’s presence 
appeared to be more and*more irksome to him. When the campaign 
bad closed with the capture of Davatri, the Chinese army had 
returned honje. Panti remained behind with a small garrison of 
600 men. The Emperor’s representative continued to insist upon 
Amursana, submitting to his guidance in all things, although 
the power to enforce his will had really departed from him whoa 
his army retraced its steps to Kansub. 

The fricUon between the rival authorities was continuah and 
soon mutual suspicion became pronounced hostility. Amursana 
beheld his authority daily more curtailed, and he chafed at the 
restraints imposed upon his inclinations. Panti saw the growing 
distrust and restlessness. *of the Eleuth, aryl by bis advice Keen 
Lung summoned Araursana to Pekin. The latter refused to comply, 
and both parties prepared therpselves for the conflict. Panti, 
although aware of the growing rebelliousness in the mind of 
Amursana, does not ■ appear to have believed that he would hava 
sufficient audacity to attack a Chinese Viceroy. He trusted 
to the prestige of his country ts carry him safely through all 
dangers. His dver-confidence was not justified by the event, 
Amursana revolted, and his followers carried everything before 
them. Panti, surprised when almost alott®, was slain, and his 
fate was sliared by bis colteacue Aiougan and all of Manchu race. 
Thu# fell, by the.hand of the^ssassin, the General who but a short 
time befoi’e had laid the greater part of Central Asia at the 
feet of Keen'Lang. His operations in the field bad bpen cliarae- 
terised by rapidity, and they had been crowned with sr^Ss. 
Lulled by his triumph into a feeling of security^ he had not appre- 
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cmted at its dae importauce the danger from the piqued ambition 
of Amtirsaua, aud he paid the penalty of his blindness with bis 
life. As a general be was no unworthy successor of Feyanku, 
aud he left to those who came after iiitn an example and a name. 

For a moment the shock of this reverse unnerved the statesmen 
at Pekin. The cry was raised that it would be well to abandon 
the possessions on the lii, and wise to give up the idea of pre¬ 
venting a sad and useless war. Tliese views * found no favour in 
the eyes of Keen* Lung. He sent vindicating armies, and he 
told his generals, “in the most precise orders,” that they 
must either capture the rebel or perish in the attempt. So far 
as regular resistance went, Keen Lung s generals were not more 
strenuously opposed on this occasion than Panti had been on the 
previous one. They were, however, deceived by Amursana, and 
an order for their recall was sent from Pekin, In the mean¬ 
while they had fallen into an ambuecade, and been murdered. 
Their next successors were not much more fortunatd. They. alsQ 
proved themselves to be too confiding, and fell into disgrace. Keen 
Lung never showed pity to incompetence or ill-success, and they 
were re-called the year after they had set out for, the command 
of the army, to meet the fate of defeated generals at,Pekin. 

At this moment when matters wore their blackest aspect for 
the Chinese, the second of the great generals produced by the 
wars of Keen Lung appeared upon the scene. This Generars name 
was Tchao-hoei, and, when everything appeared lost in Central 
Asia,, be gatiiered round him the few Maochu troops that 
remained, aud opposed the hitherto successful rebels at ail points. 
By his noble example he restored the confidence of his soldiers, 
but, while striking at sedition wherever it raised its head, he made 
it appear that be ^as not less anxious for the attainment of a 
solid and lasting peace‘than he was for military renown. At first 
his forces were too few to strike at the root of the danger, 
and he was compelled to ask the Emperor for reinforcements, at 
the same time that he submitted a plan of campaign to him. 
Struck with the e.bility shown in this despatch, Keen Lung sent the 
troops required, and appointed* Tchno-boei General-in-Chief. The 
result completely jnstifitMl the Emperor’s disc^mination. The 
whole region was re-conquered, and Amursana compiled to flee 
for safety to Russian tejrritory. 'J'he close of the year 1757 found 
the Chinese Again established in unqucstioued supremacy in all 
the region north of the Tian Shan, 'ichao-hoei became convinced 
that there would be no tranquillity for his master’s dominions 
iintii the ^country to the south had also been converted into a 
Chinese province. The attempt was made of governing throu^ 
ISative princes, but these eiiher proved weaklings or rebelled, 
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Barhanuddin K.hoja and his brother openly raised the standard 
of Kashgar and Yarkand/ although but a few months 

before they had experienced the clemency of the Emperor. An 
envoy with an escort of 100 men was sent to the court of 
Barhanuddin, by whose orders they were barbarously murdered. 
It became necessary, as Keen Lung says in his narrative, to again 
draw the sword from the scabbard in which it had just been 
sheathed. “ March,’* he wrote to his General, “ ngaiiSst the per¬ 
fidious Mahomedausy who have so insolently abused my favours. 
Avenge your companions, who have been the uniiappy \uctimsof 
their barbarous fury.” Of the details of this war in the country 
of Little Bokhara, or Kashgaria, Keen Lung says nothing. “ My 
troops set out^ and in a short time Hoeipou (Little Bokhara) was 
conquered.” Fortunately the Pdre Amiot has supplied the omis¬ 
sion, and left us contemporary evidence which ettahles us to fill up 
something qf the outline bf that war. This consists in the letters 
<from Tchao-hoei to Keen Lung. It would be easy to compose 
an epitomised narrativ,e from these ; but as they have never been 
quoted by any author, it will be most instructive to give the prin¬ 
cipal passages from the Chinese General’s account of his own 
'campaign. The letter is written from the camp before Kashgar 
on a date which corresponded with the 13th of September 1759. 
“The two Hotchom” (Barhanuddin and his brother) “having 
learnt that your Majesty’s troops were marching against them, 
abandoned their amusements in repairing the fortifications of 
Kasiigar and Yarkand. They at once perceived that it would be 
impossible for them to resist your arms. Tliey fled from their 
cities, and they dragged themselves and their families from hiding- 
place to hiding-place. The inhabitants of Kashgar, like those 
of Yarkand,”—who had surrended to Tclia5-hoei without offering 
any resistance before he advanced on Kashgar—“ surrendered to us 
with every demonstration of joy,'which was a sign that they asked 
for nothing better than to live under the laws of your Majesty, to 
experience in their turn the effects of the goodness of your great 
heart which embraces all the worI(|. They came before us, bring¬ 
ing refreshments, which I accepted, and caused to be distributed 
among tha soldiers, whilst giving in all cases to those who brought 
them small pieces of silver, or other money, not under the name 
of payment, but rather as a reward. Thby appeared to me to be 
very well satisfied with th*e firrangement. I entered* the city by 
one gate, and left it by anotjier. The inhabitants covered me 
with honour. Some accompanied me throughout my progress, 
crying out frequently, ‘ Long Live the great Emperot of China.* 
Others lined the streets through which I haa to pass. They 
were kneeling, and remained in that posture the whole time that 
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I was makiug my progress. I made them a short ^ddress, in 
which I pointed out the happiness that they were about "to enjoy, 
if they remained faithful in their duty to your Majesty. At 
the same time* I aunouuced that those amougst them who 
had followed the side of the rebels could be sent to Hi, and that 
that would be the only punishment for a cnime for which they 
deserved to have lost their lives. I was frequently interrupted 
by fresh cfies of, *l<ong live the great Erapdror of China ! May he 
and his descendants give os laws for ever !' I at once gave orders 
for the preservation of public tranquillity, and for the prompt 
re-establishment of all things on their ordinary basis.” TIio re¬ 
mainder of the letter is taken up with a description of the Em¬ 
peror's new province, which is very interesting, but beside the 
present subject. By a judicious mixture of severity and mode¬ 
ration, by tact as a Governor, quite as much as by valour as a 
soldier, Tcbao-hoei had accomplished *the task—which the cour¬ 
tiers of Pekin had styled impossible—of conquering Little Bolf- 
hara. The measures he took were such, as to make conquest 
appear to be as little odious as possible in the eyes of the people. 
While Tcbao-hoei was re-arranging matters in the great cities, 
his lieutenant, Fou-td, was in active pursuit of Barhasmddin, whom 
he defeated near Altchour (Sirikul). He defeated him again on 
the little Pamir, and the Khoja with his brother fled into Baduk- 
shan. The ruler of that country surrendered them to the Chinese, 
and they were sent to Pekin, where they were executed. The 
Chinese wars in this region closed with complete success. Beyond 
the frontier line which they had taken up, the chiefs of the Khir- 
giz force and the rulers of Khokand became vassals of the 
Bogdo Khan. Tchao-hoei’s task complated, be returned to Pekin 
to receive the rewaAistshowered upon him by a grateful sovereign. 
His success had been equal to that of Panti. It was greater in 
that no ill success marred its'close. His brilliant achievements 
did not shield him from the envy of the great, but they received 
their due recompense at the hands of the sovereign. It was not 
too great a price to have paid, to have incurred the malice of one's 
rivals for having won the favour of the dispenser of all honour. 
Keen Lung, on his approach to Pekiu, went out* haif-a«day’.H 
journey to meet his successful General. Ono of the royal palaces 
was set apart for his us6, and he was raised to the title of Count, aud 
appointeda'miuister of State, whilcliis sou was espoused to a 
princess of the blood royal. Foj several years Tcbao-hoei enjoy¬ 
ed in peace the honours which his master bestowed upon him, 
and then he sank under the inhrmities which Htish is heir lo. 
An incident "occurred iu connectiou with his death which is 
worthy of preservation. Keou Lung paid him a visit, although it 
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wa« known^that he was dead. He wished it to he supposed that 
Tcliao-ho^i was still alive, and ilie Oeneral was dressed and 
placed in his chair to receive his Majesty, who addressed him aS' 
follows :—I command you to remain as you. are. I come to see- 
you for the purpose of exhorting you to leave notliing undone to¬ 
wards the rc-cstablishment of your health. A man like you is still 
necessary to the empire.” The task which it may be said that 
Panti commenced and^l’chao-hoei completed, Wijis one l!hat stood 
the test of time. One hundred years after Tchao-hOei made liw 
triumphant progress through the streets of Kashgar, and 'Fou-t^ 
won his memorable victories on the crest of the Pamir, the 
Chinese authority was still supreme in Little Bokhara. Many a 
blow had been levelled against it. It had withstood the shock of 
rebellion and external aggression. Treason within and force from 
without had gone far to ruin tl\6 bright prospects that had appear¬ 
ed so easy of attainment, when Tchao-hoie harangued the town 
peroplo-of Kashgar and Yarkiind, yet the writ still ran throughout 
the land in the name pf the Bogdo Khan. The great rising of 
the Tungani in the country from Kansuh to the Kizil Yart in 
1802-03 produend a series of events which led to the overthrow 
of the Chineso administration, and to the substitution for it of 
a variety of Mahomedan governments of which t\\c most respect¬ 
able was that of the late Yakoob Beg. That overthrow and the 
creation of these independent states revived the condition of things 
that obtained in the days of Kanghi and Keen Lung, For Qaldan 
stood the Athalik Qhazi, with the exception that to the Khokan- 
dian soldier of fortune China in her weakness appeared to be a 
more likely prey than she could po.ssibIy have seemed when the 
Manchu dynasty was at Us prime to the king of Ztingaria. It 
is unneessary to follow the course of evente Muring this period. 
In due time the right and inevitable policy of repelling all possb 
bility of invasion to a considerable'distance from the great wall 
was adopted by the Pekin Government, whose confidence bad been 
restored by a series of successes elsewhere ; and it was determined 
to recover the lost possessions round the Tian Slian and to chastise 
the murderers of phincse soldiers am! settlers. The accomplish¬ 
ment uf this resolution was entrusted to a general who, whatever 
test we may apply to his actions, must bo held to be one of the 
greatest generals of the day. There is nonliving commander of 
any country who has conducleckso extensive, hazardous, aud little 
ap]jpreciated a campaign as that against the Tungani rebels and 
the chief of Kashgar, and there *nre few who have shown ae 
much skill and knowledge of the art of war as Tso Tstfog Tangf, 
the third great general which China’s war.s in Cenfral Asia have 
produced in modem times. 
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Tso I’sung Tang, as viceroy of the north-west province of 
Kansiih, had at an early period lu the disturbances ‘o€cn called 
upon to deal with the Tungan rebels, and veiy soon be was in a 
position to announce to the Pekin authorities that the insurrection 
has been stanaped out of his province. He then set himself to the 
task of collecting an army, and the necessary supplies for an 
advance across Gobi upon the countries of the Tian Shan. Years 
were occupied in this woik. He submitted a plan of operations, 
but unlike Ids p/edecessor 'rdiao-hoei he had no Keen Lung to 
deal In 1871 he succeeded, by intrigues among the 

Calmucks, and by despatching a small esipedition, in re-establishing 
tlie Chinese authority at Cbuguchak ; but it was only on suffer¬ 
ance that ho was able in that year to do even this much. His 
preparations were not finally completed before the year 1871?, when 
he comtnenced operations by serrding forward detachments from 
Lanchefoo, the capital town of Kansub, and situated in the extreme 
north-west of that province. Two years at the leas? passed aw.iy 
before any considerable force had reached the vicinity of the 
Tungan cities, and during that period ^the Chinese soldiers had 
on several occasions to make halts of some duration for the 
purpose of forming depots. The differences of climate between 
the various spots where these detachments halted also obliged 
them to pursue their way with deliberation across the barren 
wastes which lie between Lanchefoo and Barkul, the nearest of 
the Tungan cities. They are represented as having sown the 
corn which was to provide them with the means of continuing 
their march w'lien it had ripened ; and, primitive as the plan may 
seem to the military student to be, it is the only one which makes 
warfare on a large scale possible in the barren regions between 
the great wall and ^he Caspian Sea, at least until the introduction 
of railways shalj have annihilated space. 

But in 1876 thefe was no logger rpom for doubt as to the move¬ 
ments of the army of Tso Tsung Tang. Rumour had long been 
rife as to its strength and the intentions of its general. Its very 
existence had been called in question, but in the early autumn 
of that year its appearance before the walls of Urumtsi, a once 
important city, commanding a pass through the' Tiijn Shan, fur¬ 
nished a conclusive reply to the doubts and fears of the Mahomc- 
dan peoph s, to whom the prospect of a return of the Chinese had 
long been* the one oppressive (^’ead of their existence. The 
Chinese general, encountered little resistance at Ururatsi. The 
garrison surrendered in a few days, but the Chinese gave tffeni 
no quarter. It is probable, however, that the towns-people were 
spaied. Mo»t of the chiefs and all the fighting men of the 
Mahoiucdiius fled to Manas, a town to the north* west of Urumtsi, 
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Thci’o iljcy made their first and last stand against the Chinese. 
For two ilionths—from tho 2nd of September until the Cth of 
November—Tso Tsung Tang laid close siege to it, bombarding it 
from batteries constructed on the model of European artillerists, 
and levelling its walls by sap and mine. The defence was reso¬ 
lute, but the besiegers were persistent; and at length the end 
came, and tho place surrendered. The Tnngan army was to march 
out with the honours cJf war; but when the dau came tl/cre were 
signs—at least such was the Chinese General’s account—that it 
intended to cut its way through. Tso Tsung Tang took , suspi¬ 
cion for certainty, an,d acted upon it without hesitation. The 
Tnngani soldiers were all destroyed. The women, children and 
old men were spared. With this decided victory Tso Tsuug’s cam¬ 
paign north of the Tian Shan closed. It was but the prelude to 
a still more important one to the south of that range. 

Tho Tungapi being ovcfthrown, tho Chinese General turned 
aH his-attention to the more difficult task of prosecuting the urar 
with Yakoob Beg, the ruler of Kashgaria. Tho winter of 
]87d-77 was employed on both sides in making preparations 
for the conflicif, and early in the latter year Tso Tsung 'Tang had 
a large army U3ider his immediate command, probably 50,000 men, 
in readiness for the task of forcing the* Tian Shan, while a 
smaller corps was advancing from Uamil. Yakoob Beg had for 
his part not been idle. He had concentrated most of his troops 
round Turfan, and a Russian Officer who visited him at tho time, 
comptUed^ (heir strengtli at 17,000 men with 30 guns. In addi¬ 
tion to these trustworthy troops, he had 10,000 Tunganis ; but os 
most of these dc.scrted before the fighting began, they were no 
clement of strength. Early in April tlie Chinese army was in 
motion. Fighting look place in the defileS of the Tian Shan, 
Avitli DO result, however; hut the advance of the corps from 
Hamil was rapid and unopf)o.scd? This movement turned tho 
Kashgarian line of defence. Yakoob Beg was compelled to concen* 
irate his troops behind Turfan in face of a more numerous and a 
successful enemy. Ho was defeated,^and again in a second battle 
at Toksouu. Soqn after he died at Korla, but the Chinese General 
kept Jiis troops in camp at Turfan during the whole of the sum¬ 
mer. In August, when he had completed all his arrangeraent.s, 
and had occupied Manuas and Karakaru with a large army, for the 
double purpose of overawing tl* remaining Tungani, anS of provid¬ 
ing; against any dubious act on the part of the* Russian autho¬ 
rities, the ordcis for the resumption of the campaign were 
issaied. Tso Tsung Tang drew up a plan of action vfhich was 
followed to the letter by his Lieutenants. On the 2hd of October 
the Chinese army for the reconquest of Kashgaria was assembled 
at a village called Kuhwei, some distance west of Turfan. 
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It numbored fifteen thousand men with thirty field pieces. Oa 
the 7th of October, Karashahr was occupied ; on the 0th Korla ; 
on the 19th Kucha, near which two battles were fought and 
won. Before the end of the month Aksu was in the hands of 
the Celestials. Tso Tsung Tang had meanwhile joined liis 
Lieutenants with a large army, by making a wonderful march 
across the mountains from Manas to that city, and on the 17th of 
lleceraber* Kashgeu* itself surrendered. Tho numerous pretenders 
to the throne fle(l to Russian territory; and the other great 
cities, Yarkand, Yangy Hissar, and Khoteu, opened their gates 
to the invaders. It is not within the scope of this paper to 
consider the political significance of these events, but, in discuss¬ 
ing Asiatic matters, it cannot be forgotten that China has 
incontestably proved that her fighting strength is far from being 
insignificant. She has also th^ood fortune to possess a great 
general. The man who can collect* troops under ^extreme diflS.- 
culties, who can move them across a distance of more than twio 
thousand miles,v«vho can convert raw material of an unpromising 
character into soldiers capable of winning Aree campaigns, must be 
of i;o ordinary stamp. His manoeuvres in the field, his operations 
against fortified towns, his tactics, his strategy prove Tso Tsung 
Tang to 1)0 worthy of the title of general. Lastly his triumph has 
not proved ephemeral. He holds what he has won more than 
two years after his final victory, and he has held it under circum¬ 
stances of peculiar difficulty. There is no reason for supposing that 
he will show less ability iu retaining his conquest in the future. 

The careers of tliose three generals, Panti, Tchao-hoei, and Tso 
Tsung Tang, the Chinese conquerors of Central Asia in modern 
times, will serve to show what Cliins^ has done in the way of 
military enterprise. 'Equally important evidence might be furnish¬ 
ed from the study of her wars in Tibet, and the Himalayan 
regions, in Burmah, in Yunan in Szechuen and in Formosa ; 
but the Central Asian campaigns will suffice, and arc of more 
present interest. The question, which need not here be answer¬ 
ed, though it must, suggest itself, arises, if in the past China 
has been able to do so much,*what in the future may be expect¬ 
ed from her when her army has been drilled'by ^German, or 
French, or other instructors, and when her arsenals are as well 
supplied with weapons* as those of this country ? That day is 
certain to arrive sooner or later, already the great military 
Journal of Germany has gone so far as to style China “the 
nabiral ally of Germany.” TlieSe predictions do indeed anticipate 
tho futureLy certainly one, if not more than one, generation ; 
but it s impo^iblc to shut one’s eyes to their growing significance. 

Demetbius Chahles Boulger, 



Art. VII—a SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF PRAKRIT 

PHILOLOGY. 

P RAKRIT philol<%y must still bo said t<x bo in its infancy. 

lu India, indeed, which is tlio homo of that language, it 
can hardly be said to exist at all. An abortive attenapt was 
made some years ago in Calcutta to publish the text of Krarna- 
di§varu’s Prakrit Grammar, the Sankshipta.sara, and within the 
last ten years the famous Prdkrit grammar of the great Jain 
monk Ilemachandra lias been published in Bombay, and a Prakiit 
poem, called KarpAra Manjari, in the “ Pandit ” of Benares, 
though neither of them with much pretension to critical accuracy. 
But Xvitli tlicse exceptions wc believe iiotliing has been done by 
the Native scholars of. India on the field of Prakrit philology. 
Even in Europe, and among European scholars in and out of 
!|Jurope, it is only of late years that Prakrit is receiving that 
attention whitih it so abundantly deserves. Without an intimate 
knowledge of that language it is impossible to gain a correct 
insight into, and a true appreciation of the origin, the history and 
the mutual affinities of the modern vernaculars of India. Pra¬ 
krit, in fact, may be said to occupy very much the same sort of posi¬ 
tion with regard to the modern Indian Vernaculars, more espe¬ 
cially to those of North India, that Sanskrit holds towards the 
Aryan languages of Europe and Western Asia. It supplies us 
with a key to the comparative study of them on scientific prin¬ 
ciples. But Pr&krit does more than this.* It also supplies us 
with a not unimportant auxiliary in the domain of Aryan compar¬ 
ative philology itself, on accotiut of the evidence it affords 
regarding the uniformity of the laws that regulate the evolution 
of large sections of the modern forms of the Aryan languages of 
Europe, For, as F. Haas has sljown in a little work published 
some years ago, .and recently Mr. Brandroth in the journal of the 
Royal Asiaisc Society,* the development of the modern Romance 
languages of Europe from the Latin is governed by the same, 
or very similar, phonetic laws as those Which have produced the 
Prakrit and its modern 5estendants from the Sanskrit. But we 


”• * Friedrich Haas, Verghickung Branclreth, The Omirmn compand 
d«a Prakrit tnit den Rmianigchen with the Romance d^anguages. Bart I. 
SpracheUy Berlin, 1869, and E, L, August 1879, and Part II, July 1880. 
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believe that the study of Prakrit is destined to render us yet 
another important result. We believe that it may ^et supply 
us with a means which will go a considerable way towards 
determining the vexed question of how much there is of the 
non-Aryan element in the Sanskrit language. This question, 
however, cannot be taken up with any promise of success, nor 
can any satisfactory answer to it be expected, before Prakrit 
philology l\as advanced considerably beyond the present initia¬ 
tory state in which vfe still find it. 

Wo have said that Prakrit philology is still in its infancy. 
In saying so, wo do not moan that the existence of the 
Prakrit language was not known till a comparatively small 
number of years ago. As regards Indian Pandits themselves, of 
course Prakrit has been known to them at all times. But with 
the exception of the superficial knowledge required for the 
understanding of the Prakrit portions of the Sanskrit dramas, 
assisted as* it was by Sanskrit translations, in the nature of “cribs,* 
the study of it has been practically in abeyance for a great length 
of time. The last Prdkrit grammarian whose date is certainly 
known, is the great Jain monk, already mentioned* «IIcmachandra, 
who wrote his grammar at the instance of the Cli^lukya King; 
Siddha Baja (who reigned in Gujarat, from 1094-1143 A. D,), 
and whoso story is related by Forbes in his Rds Mcila, (\ol. 
I., pp. 189-204, 171-175). There is reason to believe that he was 
not the last Pandit who occujaed himself with the study of Prakrit. 
There^are at least two other Pr&krit grammars known under the 
names respectively of Trivikrama and Subha Chandra, which iu 
all probability are of later date than that of Honiachaudra. These 
three grammarians belonged to the Jain community; and seeing 
that a large number, <and among them \he oldest of the sacred 
books of that comrauinty, are written in Prakrit, it is only 
natural that the study of tliat Ifunguage should have been kept 
alive among them for a much longer time than anywhere .else 
in India. No doubt from the nature of the case some traditional 
knowledge and study of it are still preserved among the Jains, 
But, putting these people aside, the study of Pr&krit has been 
practically non-existent in India for some centui’ie^ Professor 
Wilson in his Theatre of the IJindus, (vol. I, p. LXV.) mentions 
a drama Vidagdha Madhava, “ written less than three centuries 
ago,” the greater part of which is composed in “ high Prakrit." 
This is not the oply instance of its kind. But even if they wer^ 
more frequent or of more modern date than they really are, the fact 
would not aljor the case. For the writing of this so-called “ higl)' 
Prakrit" consists merely iu turning Sanskrit composition into 
artificial Prakrit by the mechanical application of phonetic rules, 
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as laid down in Vararnchi’s grammar,—a process which need require 
no greak amount of Prakrit scholarship,. 

To European philologists the existouce of Prakrit was made 
known, almost, if not quite, as early as that of Sanskrit itself. 
It was in the year 1789 that Sir Williatu Jones published his 
translation of the Sakuntala, “ An Indian drama” as the title 
page says, “ translated from the original Sanskrit and Prakrit.” 
'J’bat translation “may fairly be considered,” as MaxiMiiller says 
in his History of Ancient Sanskrit Literatuh, “as the starting 
point of Sanskrit philology.” Btit, though the author of it called 
attention to the existence of Prakrit, his work did not become 
the starting point of Prakrit philology,' at least not in the same 
sense as with regard to Sanskrit. The value of the hitter in 
every point of view, as to language, literature, archmology, philo¬ 
sophy and religion, was very soon recognised. The rapid strides 
with which Sanskrit philok)gy advanced may be judged from the 
Jact. that, within the next fifty years after Sir W. Jonfls’ publica¬ 
tion of the Sakuntala, not less than {>03 books had been publisli- 
ed in Sanskrit philology, exclusive of all woiks on Indian anti¬ 
quities and ^comparative philology.* Since then that number 
•must have been trebled. Not that Prakrit was left altogether 
unnoticed ; that would have been impossible, considering the 
intimate connection *tn which Prakrit stands to Sanskrit, 
in a not inconsiderable department of its literature, that of 
the drama. Thus in 1801 Colei<rooke published an essay on 
the Sanskrit and Prakrit. Languages, and in 1808 another on 
Sanskrit and Prakrit Poetry, where, however, Gaudian would 
have been a more appropriate term to use than Prakrit; for very 
little is said about Prfikrit proper, but much about the so-called 
“ modern Prakrits.” How little real adva^ice Prakrit philology 
had made at that time, and for many years afterwards, may be 
seen from the fact that in 1827 9 great scholar, like H. H. Wilson, 
in the introduction to his Select Specimens of the Theatre of the 
Hind'dSf could still seriously propound the question, whether 
Prdkrit “ represents a language that was (wer spoken, or is an arti¬ 
ficial modification of the Sanskfit language, devised to adapt 
the latter to peculiar branches of literature.” (See page LXV.) 
And he answers the question, though somewhat hesitatingly, 
tliat “ the latter seems to be the most liliely,” namely, that Pra¬ 
krit is not a real, hut » fabricated language. Bufr, as we should 
expect of a scholar like Wilson, he was not bl|pd to what might 


• • See Gildeineister in his Bibll)- History/ of Awient SUnskrit LH&'a- 
ilmae Sanscritm Specimen, Bonnae, ture, j). 2. * 

uoticed by M. AJullor in his 
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be said ou the other side ; and at all events, he saw very clearly 
the great importance of the study of Prakrit, not only *iil a phi¬ 
lological but iu a historical point of view; ‘‘ for,” as he rightly says, 
** the sacred dialects of the Bauddhas and the Jaiuas aro nothing 
else than Prakrit, and the period and circumstances of its transfer 
to Ceylon and to Nepaul are connected with the rise and progress 
of that religion which is professed by the principal nations to the 
north and *east of Hindustan.” This fact,* which Wilson hero 
himself mentions, that the sacred books of the Buddhists and 
Jains are written in Pdli and Prdkrit respectively, might have 
made, and no doubt did make, him, to some extent, hesitate 
in his opinion that Prdkrit was a mere literary invention. Still 
this much must be said for Wilson, that with the practical ex¬ 
perience of Pr4krit. then at the command of European scholars, 
it was hardly possible to arrive at a different conclusion from that 
at which he did. That experience was then confine^ almost ex¬ 
clusively TO the specimens of Prakrit met with in the dramati® 
works of Sanskrit literature. And as to thpso, Prakrit philologists 
are now, I believe, unanimously agreed that Prakrit was never real¬ 
ly spoken in the form in which it is exhibited in th« dramas, with 
a partial exception, perhaps, as regards the earliest cf the dramas 
(e.ff., the Mrichchhakatikd). But that is something very different 
from saying that Prakrit was no spoken language at all. I doubt 
whether anywhere in the vast Hindi area any one has ever been 
found speaking the sort of Hindi—the High Hindi—that modern 
writers delight in. That Hindi is an artificial language iu the 
same sense that the Prakrit of the dramas is an artificial lan¬ 
guage. Nevertheless everyone knows that Hindi is one of the 
vernaculars, ono of the modern languages, of North India, and 
many of us are able toFspeak it. Just as little can it be doubtful 
that Prakrit was ono ©f the vernaculars of India. 

But the mistake of Professor W^ilson, and the reason which made 
him fall into it, are not without significanco ; for they throw a clear 
light on the causes which underlay the comparative neglect of 
Prakrit philology, compared, that is, with the rapid growth of tlie 
study of Sanskrit during thd same period. The fact is that 
one was intimately connected with the other. * Thp causy of 
this connexion was a very accidental one, but not the less of very 
imfortiinale consequences. 

At the timS when Sanskrit was, so* td speak, first discovered, 
it was natural that those early pioneers of Sanskrit philology 
who were official administrators fiAt, and philologists afterwards, 
should havo given preference to Sanskrit works which attractecl 
by thoir poetical beauty, like the Sakuntali. Thus it was 
that the Sanskrit drama firet brought Prtikrit into notice. And 
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in proportion afl tlie attention of philolofjistR turnpci from these 
lighter <if?^artnientR of Sanskrit literature to the heavier, but 
for more ancient and more inipovtant, portions of Vedic lore, in 
the same proportion the occasion and the interest for the study 
of Prakrit deoreasetl, for, with the exception of the drama. Sans- 
krit literature ie almost a blank as regards that languacre. At 
the same time hardly any sources for the supply of Prakrit from 
elsewhere were opened ^ip. The fact, itideed,^ that tlTere was 
a not inconsiderable literature in Prakrit was wot unknown, even 
to the earliest pioneer of Prakrit philology. Oolebrooke, fn his 
already mentioned essay on Sanskrit and Prdkrit poetry, written 
as early ns 1808, speaks of *'specimens of Prakrit in the books 
of the Jains.” Not long afterwards it became known that 
many books of the Jains contained not only specimens of Prakrit, 
but were wholly written in that language. In his essay on the 
philosopliy of t^e Hindus, Written in 1827, Colebrookc already 
speaks - of the “ Prakrit and Pali, the languages of the Jains and 
Banddhas” and of the despability of having a “ good collection of 
original works” in those languages. A passage to the same effect 
has already been*quoted from Wilson’s introduction to his Theatre 
of the Hindis, also of 1827. And the same fact is noticed still 
more pointedly in his Sketch of the Relifjious Sects of the Hin- 
<iu8y of 1882 (see Essays, vol. L, p. 280). But although the 
fact of the existence of a considerable Prakrit literature, devoted to 
the Jain religion, was well known, the knowledge of it was de¬ 
rived from secondary sources ; tite original Prakrit works them¬ 
selves were inaccessible to the European scholar, not only ia 
those days, but for many years afterwards. It was not till 1847 
that the first Jain work, the,important Kalpa Sfitra, was published 
to the world by Dr. J. Stevenson, of Bombay. * Yet it was only 
in an English translation, rendered, indeed, but very imperfectly, 
from the original Prakrit. Q’hfi original work itself still 
remained as inaccessilxle to the pliilologist as before ; and it was 
only ** the other day” that it was placed in his hands by 
Professor H. Jacobi of Miinster .<in 1879). 

It was this inaccessibility of I’ritcrit literature thal^ about 
forty ygars ag®, retarded the growtli of Prdkrit philology. At that 
time it seemed as if the study of U would gradually become 
extinct for want of materials to stimulate interest in ij<. It was 
under these circumBtances that Lassen’s great work, the Instilvies 
<^f Jhe Prakrit Language, was jaublished in ^unn in 1837. 
It gave a new impulse to the study of Prakrit, and from It the real 
stariingpoint of Pr4krit philology may be dated. It 1^ a most 
elaborate work, and, considering the scanty materials at that 
time available, a work of marvellous comprehensiveness and 
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accuracy, it first opened the eyes of linguists to the real 
character and value of Pr&krit, iioth in itself and in it§ relation 
to the modern languages of North India. The work is founded 
on an extensive collation of the Prdkrit specimens scattered through 
fi largo number of Sanskrit dramas, but more especially on the ori¬ 
ginal works of two Prakrit grammarians, a considerable portion of 
the text of which isdneorporated in it. But Lassen’s great work 
was not ^the onl|r cause of the revival *of Pr&krit philology. 
'Pbere happened another event at the same time, which equally 
contrihbted to it. That wa .3 the memorable decipherment by 
James Prinsep, of the Prakrit rock and pillar inscriptions of Ring 
Asoka, between the years 1832 and 1838, the account of which 
may be read in the Journals of the, Asiatic Society of 
Jkngal of those years. In these Prikrit inscriptions there were 
made known to the world the first specimens of a language regarding 
which there could be no doubt that il was once 9 spoken lan> 
guage, the vernacular of the people to whom those inscribed 
edicts were addressed. But wbeu thjs newly found Pr4krit 
came to be compared with the Prakrit previously kuown from the 
dramas, it was soon discovered that it was of d very different 
kind. This discovery opened up a new problem to Prakrit phi- 
■ lology,—a problem which even yet has not met with a, in 
every i^pect, satisfactory solution. It bed, however, this advant¬ 
age that it imparted a new and peculiar interest to the study 
cj Pidkrit. 

Tims it was that from the achievements of Lassen and Prinsep 
'Prikrit philology took a new start. Prom that time it never 
stood still or retrograded.; thenceforth there was steady and 
continuous prepress. It is true, for mapy years yet, the advance 
was by slow degrees'; there was an interval of many years between 
each step that marked its onward progress; still there teas a 
)>rogress onwards ; and each %tep tended to disperse some of 
the mist still hanging round the great problems, historical and 
linguistic, of Piikrit (diilology. 

The two grammars, portions of which were published by Xiamen, 
were those of the two Indian grammarians^ Vararuchi and 
Kramadifvara. The former grammarian is supposed, to have lived 
just before the commencement of our era, and his grammar is 
still believe^ to be the* oldest that is known. Lassen procured the 
text which ho published from a manuscript in the East India House 
Lilnrary. His p 6 rtions of the text of Rramadfsvara Lassen pph- 
lisbed from a manuscript in l^aris. The complete text of the 
latter basf never yet been publisbed. The grammar of Yararuebi, 
however, was 'published in its entirety by Professor E. B. Cowell, 
<xf Cambridge in 1854. That welltknowu and excellent edition 
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marks the next step io the advance of Prakrit philology. For 
many yesirs it remained the only grammar available to the 
students of Prakrit, and has rendered them, and is doing so still, 
the most useful services. Bat theie was known’ to exist a larger 
and more important Indian grammar of Prakrit, written by the 
famous Jain monk, Hemacbandra, about the middle of the twelfth 
century A.D. Manuscripts of it bad been seen Here and there. 
As early ae 1808 Cc^ebrooke, in liis essay on Prakrit Prosody, 
quotes from it. But for ail practical purpostJS the work was un¬ 
available ; and it was not till 1877 that the long wisbed-for 
grammar was placed in the hands of' Prakrit students, in a 
complete and very carefully executed' edition by Professor B. 
Pisehel of Kiel. Two years later, in 1879, Dr. G. Buhler, of the 
Bombay Educational Service, published a small Prakrit Vocabu¬ 
lary, called the Paiyalacbclihi Namam^U^ by Dhanapala. At 
this very time a newly*discovered grammar by Chanda, older 
y^t than thal of Vararuchi, and treating of a kind of Prakrit 
closely resembling that of Asoka’s inscriptions, is in course of 
publication in the Bibllothica liidica, by the wonted liberality of 
the Bengnl Asiatic Society. A collection of Prakrit roots had 
already been published by Delias in 1839; as a supplement to 
Dasseit’s Institutes; it gave one of the portions of Vararuchi’s 
grammar, which had been omitted in the latter work. Besides 
these many other, more or less important, independent contribu¬ 
tions to the knowledge of Prakrit grammar have been made 
within the last ten or fifteen years in various Journals and Periodi¬ 
cals. by Professors Weber, Goldschmitb, Pisehel and others, especi¬ 
ally one on the grammar of the Jaina Prakrit, by E. Aluller in 1876. 
It would be beyond the scope of a* historical sketch like the 

g resent one to enuineratd all these slighter contributions. All, 
owever, in their measure,, have assisted iu the advancement of 
the knowledge of Prakrit. So,much for the grammatical de¬ 
partment of Pr&krit philology. 

It is impossible to fail to notice the great activity that marks 
the last ten or fifteen years, as compared with that of any previous 
period: There are two causes to siccount for this fact. In the 
first place, p.’ fi*esh great impulse was given to the study of Pra¬ 
krit by the rise, within that periodj of a new philology, that of 
the Gaudian, i.e., the modern North-Indiao Vernaculars. Not 
that these vernaculars had me^er previously any attention given 
to them. Singly some of them^ notably the^ Hindi, Marathi, 
and Sindhi, had'met with a considerable degree of attention. But 
there was yet no Gaudian philology, taking a comprehensive 
view of them as a whole in its relation to its^parts, as well 
as to the oideif Indian Vernacular, the Prakrits The first attempt 
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in this direction was made as early as 1801 by Golebrooke 
in bis essay oti the Sauskrit aud Prakrit languages, where, 
as already uoticed, he coinpreheuded, under the term Prakrit, 
the- Qaudiaus ur tuoderu vernaculars, as well as what 
is usually called Prakrit. Later on a biiiiilur attempt though avoid- 
iug the confusion of Colebrookc, was made by Lassen in the iutro- 
duotiou to Ilia Prikrit Institutes.^ But the real starting point of 
Gaudiau philology cannot be placed much further back than 1870. 
The first volume of Beaines' Com'pwrative Grammar of tkn 
Modem Avya/a Lcrngimges of India was pubiislied in 1872 ; this 
will serve as a useful landmark. Gaudian philology, however, is ton 
intimately connected with aud dependent on Prakrit philology, 
to fail to act as a -powerful slitnulus to the study of the latter. A 
second great cause of the recent great advance in Prakrit philology 
is the unexpected success which has attended the exertions of 
the various Indian Govotnmeuls in-their search after Sanskrit and 
Prakrit manuscripts in the native libraries scattered uver induv. 
Moie especially it is owing to the successful search conducted by 
l>r. G. Buhler in Western India, the ho'me of Jaiuism, by which 
a large number of Jain Prakrit works have been made accessible 
to European students. Betore that time such worj^s were almost 
unknown in Europe. Fragments of Jain Prakrit inuuusciipts 
existed Jiere aud Ihei'C. One such fragment, belonging to an 
antiquarian institute in Bohweiin, which fortunately fell into 
the hands of a very competent scholar, Professor A. Weber of 
Beilin, enabled him to publish a portion of the text of the 
Bhagavatl, one of the most sacred works of the Jains, in 
)8&7. Since then many Jain manuscripts have been brought to 
Europe, and in consequence witniu the last five or six years a 
great activity has sprung up in the stuhy aud publication of the. 
works of that community. One of the most imporlaut is the 
publication, at last in ]87l), of the text of the famous sacred book of 
the Jains, the Kalpa Sutra, by Professor Jacobi of Munster, which 
was hitherto known only in the Jrauslation of Dr. Stevenson, 
already mentioned. Another of the sacred liooks of the Jains, 
the Up^nga lilirayavaliyasuttam, bus been published iu 1879 by 
l>r. S. Warren of Ainsteidami There have been some other snialler 
piiblications, which, however, need not be enumerated'hero. 

The Jain Pi6klit, however, is only one, though a very impor¬ 
tant one, of the various kinds of ^i6krit that aie kuuwu to have 
once existed in I^oFth ] udia. It that particular Prakrit dialect 
which was curreut in Western Lidia, the principal seat of the Jain 
religion. .But, os was well- known fimn the Prakrit grammarians, 
as well as from iudicaiions in the Sanskrit dramas that cdu- 
taiued specimens of Prakrit,. tUcre must have existed oiher Prakrit 
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dluiects ia various parts of India* Of these only specimens were 
hithei'tOj bnowu. These, supplied by the draiuas, were too scanty 
and also mostly too highly artificial to be of very great value: 
Jc was therefure a great desideratum of Prakrit philologists that 
entire works written in .those dialects might be procured and wade 
public. It was long known that there did exist works of this 
kind. One such work, ojilled the Saptasataka, or “ seven- hundred 
stanzas,'* of Hdla, wa§ already noticed in 1808 by Coleb^okeiu his 
Essay oil Prakrit Poetry. But till 1870 neither this nor any 
other similar work had been made accessible to Frdkrit students 
generally, lu that year, however, a manuscript containing rather 
more than half of the text (370 stanzas) fell into the hands of 
Professor Weber of Berlin, and was published by him. Unfortu* 
uately the value of this woik, when made public, was found- to fail' 
short of the ex-poQtalious which had been formed of it. The work 
professes to be a very (ild one (though its exact date is nut 
^nowu>,.aud*the character of the erotic poetry it contains seems 
to point to a popular otigiu,but the language in which it is now 
dcliveied is in gr-oat part highly artiOciul, and, on the whole, nut 
much diffeivi^t from that known from the dramas. With all 
4<lie keener expectation Prakrit students looked forward to the 
appearance of another work of this class, the publication of 
which had been long promised by lloefer (in Ib-fcS', but which 
was still uuaccountahiy delayed. This is the famous Setubaudha 
or “ Marine Causeway,” an excellent edition of which was 
issued a few months ago by Professor Biegfiied Goldschra,idt of 
Strassburg. As it is this edition by which the iuditcuieut of 
the present sketch of the history of Prakiit philology has been 
primarily suggested to the writer, lie may bo excu.sed for enlei- 
iuir at some meater ld^Jgth. into a reviobiv of Professor Gold- 
sell midi’s edi Lion. Uutorlunaicly it is necessary to say at once 
that this work too has gi>eully dijiafipointed the expectations which 
had been formed regaiding it. Indeed it has done so to a greater 
degree than the work previously mentioned. The language of 
it is exces.sively artificial and laboredj abounding in compouiuU 
of a frightful length, which remiud»eue of the famous Gieek word 
©f seveiiiy-uinh syllables, invented by Aristophanes (in his- 
V. MG9 ff). Imagine, for example, a canto vthe 
seventh) winding up with II or 12 verse% each verse consisting 
of one word of frmn 21 bo ^6 .syllables ! And theie are more than 
one canto that finish up with such an extr^ndinary efiort of 
liiteraiy perversity. The fifth aaJ the thirteenth- cantos are twe 
other instances. That the vvoik should have beiyi originally 
‘written in this ingeniously pei verso manner, which makes it a 
mental torliuo to read, and in which no .sane person would attempt 
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to speak either prose or poetry, is more than we can readily 
believe. The poem is said to l)e of a very great age^ Jmt the 
manner of its- composition, as we have it now^ bespeaks the bad' 
taste and pedantry of'much later times. There cannot be a doubt 
that in its present recension the work has not preserved its 
original form, but that it has been worked over many times, and^ 
sanskritised' to- a- deplorable degree. Indications are not un¬ 
common v^hich' show that, in the place of re/il vernacular Prakrit^ 
words, others liave fieen substituted by the scholastic recensionists- 
which' are not so much Prakrit as Sanskrit turned into Prakrit by 
the mechanical appiication of phonetic rules, somewhat in the same 
manner as that in which what is called "good" Bengali-or tiiudi- 
is manufactured in our days. Notwithstanding these drawbacks,- 
however, the Setul>audha will have a not iUcousiderable value 
for Pr&krit students, on account of the light which, even in its 
present artificial form, it cannot help Uirowlng on the statements 
of Prakrit grammarians and on the character of the Prakrit vei;^ 
nacular, much of which no recension could eliminate. Of course 
these remarks in no way detract from the great value and merit of 
Professor Goldschmidt’s labour involved in editing the poem, such 
as it is. It may be that manuscripts may yet be discovered which 
have preserved the text iu a- more original form ; and quite lately 
a manuscript of the poem has beeu found by Dr. Kajendrai^la 
Mitra, which is supposed to- be upwards of 600 years old. But 
the hope is hardly likely to- be fulfilled to any very appre¬ 
ciable degree. The materials, however^ which were at bis dispos¬ 
al, the editor has turned to admirable account. The poem is 
called by various names, the best known of which are tlie Setuban- 
dha or the Marine Causeway,!’ and B4vaoavdha or " The Slaught¬ 
er of Rivana.*' The two others are Setusaraui and Dasamuhavalia, 
which are mere syuouynis of the first and second names respective¬ 
ly. The last among them'is the,one that it given to the poem in 
Professor- Goldschmidt’s^ edition, at the end of each canto. In the 
same place it is'distinguished by the appellation maAoifeavvct or 
** great poem-,”—a title w-hich in Sanskrit literature is confined 
to six or seven of the most •celebrated poems of Kdlidasa and 
other classical poets-. This shows the high estimation in which 
the work was- once held in India, though at tlte j^resent 'day, 
owing to Uie great neglect into which the study of Piak-rit has fallen 
for a lofig^tiine, it has preserved but little of its anoient reputation. 
To the writers- of the Sanskrit mio^dle ages, Iiowever, the poem 
was well known, ana it was always«poken of by them in tlic highest 
terms of prajse and the high repute w hic h the poem enjoyed in 

* I'htu by Bin!! in> the seventh' by F, E. Hall in his introduction to 
century iu-his iforMa-cAoriifa, quoted the Kdtavadcuto, pp. 13, 
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those (lays is also witnessed to by the fact that it has received the 
honor of /lo'less than .four different comiuentaries, made by Rima* 
disa, Krishna, Kolanatha, and Malla Bhatta* respectively, and of 
two Sanskrit paraphrases, written by Sivanarlyana Dasa and Jaga- 
disa Tarkilcharya. Theeubject of the poen\, as the name indicates, is 
iiie war of Rima with Rivana, the ten-headed R&khasa ruler of 
'Ceylon. In order to enable R&ma to cross over>toithe island from 
the continent, a Seta or ** causeway/' was constructed for him over 
the intervening channel by his monkey aillies,>crMng which R&ma 
^conquered and slew Rivana. It is the ancient stony wl)ich has 
supplied a theme to so many Indian poets, notably'to the author of 
the famous Sanskrit epic, the R£m4yana. As regards the author of 
the poem, nothing certain us known. In Professor Goldschmidt’s 
edition he is named as one Pravarasena. At the end of three 

• cantos, however, the ^ame of K&lidAsa is coupled with the for- 
'raer. The a^ription to the famous K&lid4sa is supported by the 
great- Bard Chanda, who, enumerating the most celebrated poets 
at the beginning of his Bindi Epic, the Prithiraj Rasau, mentions 
Eilidisa as the author of the Setubandba on the authority appar¬ 
ently of the ^hqja Fral>andba (canto I., v. 6). Chand lived in 
the twelfth century A.D., so that the tradition ^regarding Kalidasa 
Is, at any rate, an old one, whatever may be thought of itsauthenti- 
«city. It would account for the distinguished title of mahdkavva 
being given to the poem, and, if true, would place its authorship 
in the second or third century of our era, when £6lid4sa is suppos- 
->ed to have lived. The other reputed author, Pravarasena, has.been 
doubtfully identified by .F. £. Hal], and after .him by Jtlr. R. Jditm, 
with a King of Kashmir, the second of that name, who is supposed 
to have lived iu the fifth century A.D.*f* Professor Goldschmidt has 
.promised to shortly publisn a translation of^ tlte poem, together with 
.a detailed introduction, in which from the learning of the-editor 
it may be-expected that much light will he thrown .on the ques¬ 
tion of authorship, as well as other interesting matters relating 
to the poem and its language. For his edition of -the text the profes¬ 
sor has bad the advantage of a goodly «uamber of manuscripts, 
-containing between them three -difhreut recension^ appeurtaining 
.-respectivei.}i;-to the north-west, east and south of India. -Owing, 
however, to the unsatisfactory state of the manuscripts containing 
the eastern and southern recensions, he was obliged >to mUj in the 
main on the manuscripts df the north-.western receuden. Accord- 
higly the printed eilitien presents the receiision rcunrent iu t^ 

* They bear the names respective- t See Introdnclion to HaFs V&«i- 
ly of Rtoasetu Pradijpa ; Setaviva- vadatta, p. 14;andPro(^ediags, Asia- 

• rana or Setuvjrakhyiua ; llSivana- tic Society of Ben^l, for 
■4>adha tik4 and &tuchaDdrik&. 
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nortli-west of Jiifli.a, wliicli was only set aside l>y the editor 
in those conmparatively few cases, where the gramiAaf or the 
metre or the rliynie was clearly at fault; in those he has received 
readings from the other recensions. There can be no question, 
Vmt that, under the circumstances, this was the only satisfactory 
course that could have been followed by any editor Tlie only 
difference of opinion ciin' he as to the relative number of those ex¬ 
ceptional cases where preference should he given to the readings 
of the other recensions. Great care and circumspection was here 
required, and it must be said that the presence of those is amply 
testified to by every page of Professor Goldschmidt’s thoughtful and 
laborious edition. Differences of opinion as to these comparative 
ininutise of the edition, nevertheless, there will he ; but it would be 
out of place to discuss them in a general sketch of the history of 
Pr^-krit philology likc the present. Jt must b^lso remembered tliat 
ditferences of this kind have really a much deeper fecundation in 
radical differences of views on more general principles of Pr^ikrit 
philology. It seems a matter of questionable advantage to criticise 
points of detail, when the criticism proceedsTrom general principles 
which, as yet, are themselves subjects of dispute. »Beyond these 
differences the value of Professor Goldschmidt’s work.jis an import¬ 
ant contribution to the knowledge of the ancient language and 
literature of India, will be gratefully acknowledged by all who 
take an interest in Prakrit philology- 

The language in which the Setnbandha is written as well as 
the Saptasataka is the so-called Mahrirfishtri Prdkrit. The Kal- 
pasfftra is written in what its editor, Professor Jacobi, has called 
the Jaina M^han^shtri, which in the main is identical with the 
ordinary Mali^rdshtii, though there are two very striking differ¬ 
ences between them.* Both the t/aina and the ordinary 


• These differences are, the preser- 
'vatioa of dental .n and the insertion of 
an euphonic y between liiatns-vowels. 
I believe the two Prakrits to be 
essentially the same ; their differendh 
only being that the Jaina M&hd- 
f&shtri has preserved more nearly 
its vernacular character, while the 
ordinary M^hati&shtrl is an* artificial 
modification of It. in the ordinary 
Mahirashtii,every dei^aln is changed 
to cerebral n. In no modern Indian 
language is this the case. In the East 
of andia the dhntal n is the rule ; in 
the We^tit.is ocoakionally changed to 
<cerehral n. The latter is precisely 


what takes place in the Jaina M&h^- 
r&shtri, which is a western form of 
Pr&krit. But the pedants of litera¬ 
ture eiaggernted ibis feature of the 
western Prakrit, and niled that every 
dental n should be Changed to cere¬ 
bral n, thus creating an artiliciar(the 
so-called “ ordinary Maharashtr!, 
which is a refinement, and only eur- 
rent«in profane literature. If it were 
not so, we should have the curious 
Jact, that every original dental n 
changed in M&hdr4shtxi to cerebral 
n, and afterwards in Gatidian, chang-* 
ed once more back to the dental n / 
The casQ of the euphonic y is similar,. 
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arc those forms of Prakrit which were current 
in WestArn and South-Wostorn India. But of course there 
also existed other Piakrit dialects spoken in other parts of India. 
The older Prdkrit grammarians mention three other dialects— 
the Sauraseni, Magadhi, and Paisachi. The first of these belongs 
to Western India, and is older than the Mahdrashtri. The 
Magadhi belongs to K{isterii India, and is as old as, if not older 
than, the Sauraseni. Tire Paisachi belonged, though nolf exclusive¬ 
ly, to the South, and is, at least, as old as tlfe two others. It 
would be of tlie utmost importance for Prakrit philology, if entire 
works written in any of these three dialects could bo obtained 
and made public. Uitlierto, however, uo work of this sort has 
been accessible; indeed, as regards the two first named, the 
Sauraseni and M^igadhi, no work written in either of them appears 
to be known to exist. As to the Paisdchi there is one work in that 
dialect which js known to hhve once existed. This is the famous 
stt>ry-book, the Vrihat Katlia, which, in the Kathti Sarit Sagara,* 
is said to have been coin|^oscd by Qunadhya in South India about the 
time of Satavahana, King of Pratisbthdna on the Godavari,f al)Out 
the coinraenceAeut of our era.J The work was twice translated 
into Sanskrit,•—once by Somadeva, whose translation is the Katha 
Sartt S^gara, and again by Kshomendra, under the same name of 
Vrihat Katha. Both translators appear to have made their respec¬ 
tive versions direct from the Paisdchi original, so that the latter 
must have still been in existence about nine or ten centuries ago.§ 
If this be so, it is not beyond the bouuds of probability *that 
a copy of the original Paisachi work may yot be recovered. 

It remains to briefly pass in review what appear to the writer 
of the present sketch to be the results regarding some of the 


III modern Qaadiaii, just as iu 
Jaina MiUidrdshtrf, a ^ is pronounc¬ 
ed (generally, but nob universally) 
between two suitable vowels, simply 
because it is more natural to pronounce 
y than a liiatus (iy<n is easier than ia). 
Now the hiatusiiu Fr&krit arises from 
the elision of an original intermedi¬ 
ate Consonant, according to a well- 
known Pr&krit phonetic rule, (u the 
eyes of the pedants, the insertion <%£ 
y seemed to stultify that rule; hence 
looking upon its insertion as a vulga¬ 
rism of the vernacular, they determin- 
edlto ignore it. The universal absence 
of that y in the so-called ordinary 
Mdh&rdshlri, therefore, is an artificial 


Tefmemoivt. In short, the Verna¬ 
cular Mabiir.islitif is preserved com¬ 
paratively pure in the Jaiua religi¬ 
ous works, wliilo it ia made highly 
art^cial in the works of profane 
poetry. 

* See Mr. Tawney’s translation 
pp. 1, 2, 31, 32, 42, 47, 48. 

tSee Gonpral Cnmungham’s 
Oeoymphy of India, p. ^53. 

I Sktuvabaua is a family name ; and 
it is moro probable that the King 
Iras not the famous Satavahana, but 
a predecessor. 

§ See Q. B'dhier, in,the Indian Anti- 
2 uary^ vol. I., p. 302—309. 
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more important and general questions in Prakrit jjiilology, so 
far as they have been hitherto obtained by the combined* research 
of the labourers in that field of Oriental linguistic science. They 
may be noticed under the following three heads: the relative age 
of the various Prakrit dialects, their iiiutual affioities, and their 
local distribution. These three questions are very closely connect¬ 
ed one with the other, and the statements concerning them cannot 
be altogether kept separate. The several resillts, too, are of various 
degrees of certainty; but they, at all events, show the direc- 
ti'>ns in'which the different lines of Prakrit research arc tending. 

As to the relative age of the various PiAkrit vernaculars of 
India, four more or less well-defined stages may he distinguished. 
The first stage of which there is actual literary evidence existing 
is the so-called Pili* i.e., that Prakrit vernacular which is 
preserved in the sacred books of the Ceylonese Buddhists. It may 
1)6 referred to the fourth and fifth centuries before Christ. Such 
chronological statements of course must be understood as mere 
approximations. But the date thus assigned to Pali can bo 
supported by both historic and linguistic considerations. Buddhism 
began to be introduced into Ceylon from the time of Asoka, 
in the third century B.C, The original practice • of those wlio 
propagated it was to introduce it into eacli country in its (twn 
vernacular. In Ceylon, however, it was not introduced in 
its own vernacular, but in tliat of one of the southern, 
or south-western, provinces of Asoka’s vast empire.-f- This 
Bho^s that in the third century B.C. the “tradition of the 
holy texts had lost the character of elasticity, which allowed 
everyone to take Buddha’s words, and to adapt them to bis 
own language.”:); At that time Pdli, itr which dialect the Bud¬ 
dhist scriptures were < brought into Ceylon, was already an old 
sacred dialect, which might not be departed from. Hence 
period when it was a living vernacular, with no claims to exclu¬ 
sive preference, must be placed considerably earlier, that is, in 
the fifth, or, at the latest, fourth century B.C. This conclusion 
is confirmed by linguistic considerations. Pili contains older 
forms than the Prakrit vernacular current in the time of Asoka. 
For example, in it the instrumf^ntal and ablative plural may end 
in 6^i or At, while Asoka’s Prakrit knows only the termination hi; 
id the latter, Prakrit sometimes medial single sonant consonants 

- . — . - . . t—:- 

*Abo the 8o-call6d O&thfi dialect; throughout this sketch, in a relative 
bat too little of certainty is kuowii' sense, as referring only to that Indian 
about it. It is of about the same area in which the Prakrit prevailed 
age M Pali. as a vernacular, “ 

t 'rhese geographical terms are t See H. Oldenberg, Jutroduction 
to he understood here as well as fo thQ VinayapUaham.^ p. XLIX. 
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are elided, (iyam for idam) and surds softeued (as hidot, 
for hita)^ f>iit not so iu P^li. The second stage is represented 
by the Prakrit preserved iu the iuscriptious of Asuka. This 
stage may be takeu to have euduied through the three last 
centuries before our era. Of course the language was not abso? 
lutely uniform during this period, but was undergoing a gradual 
change. Thus the phase of Prdikiit, which is presented by the gram¬ 
mar of Chanda, to whi&li already reference has been madfe as being 
iu course of publication by the Bengal Asiatic Society, though 
in the main it belongs to this period, is somewhat* later 
than the Prakrit which was actually contemporary with 
Asoka. Tho third stage is that to the existence of which 
Vararuchi’s grammar may be said to bear evidence. Perhaps 
the three first centuries of our era may be assigned to it. It 
is that period which witnessed the disintegration of the great 
western Praksit vernacular* the result of which was the evolution 
of'the younger so-called Mah^rashtri Prakrit by the side of an 
older surviving Sauraseni. The co-ordinates of this older western 
Sauraseni are the eastern Magadhf, and (not particularly noticed 
by Vararuchi) the intermediate Arddliumagadhi. These three last 
mentioned forms of Prakrit mark oh the ,third period to which 
they belong from that which preceded it by some very striking 
phonetic peculiarities. Thus single medial surd unaspirate con¬ 
sonants are softeued, if not altogether elided, and the corre¬ 
sponding aspirates are softened or changed to h; while iu the 
Prakrit of Chanda they are commonly retained, and only excep¬ 
tionally softened. 

Lastly, there is the fourth stage which may be said to extend 
from the third century A.D* to about the seventh or eighth century. 
To this period Hemachaudra and the othpor*late Prakrit gram¬ 
marians bear evidence, as well as tlie great mass of the profane and 
sacred Piukrit literature. During fb tiie disintegration of the great 
Pr&krit vernaculars of the west and cast gradually progressed, 
till, about the seventh or eighth century, it finally resulted in the 
establishment of the four great Gapdlau languages uf the west, 
east, north and , 3 outb, with their many subdivisioual dialects, 
which*are tbe> early beginnings uf the eight Gaudlau languages 
of the present day. Thus the Western Prakrit developed into 
the Western Gaudian with hs subdivisions *of Gujaraj;!, Western 
Hindi, Panjabi, and Bindhi; affid the Eastern Prdkrit gave rise to 
the Eastern Gaudian, including Bangali, Eastern Hindi, and Oiiya, 
and the Southern Gaudian or Mar&lUi. The great Western Prakrit 
vernacular, however, bad its subdivisions alre^y during fhe fourth 
period of JPrakrit development, which, iu fact, were* nothing else 
hau the future Wcstcru Gaudiau languages in an embryonic state. 
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One of the Western Prakrit su\)divi8ions is tlie so-called Mahi- 
rfislitrf. Owing to various more or less fortuitous circumstances, 
tills dialect came to occupy a very peculiar and prominent position 
during the last stage of the Prakrit language. It became 
the lligli Prdkrit, the Prakrit of literature, the Prakrit par exed- 
lence of the grarnmaiians. One of the main causes of this 
prominent position of the Mahar^shtrf dialect, no doubt, was 
that it bappeneej to be the vernacul&r of that part of 
western India which liad become the principal home of the 
adliererrts of the Jaiii religion. These people naturally employed 
the vernacular of their own country in tho composition of the 
sacred books of tbeir religion. In this process it was undoubtedly 
refined and cultivated to some degree; still in all essential points 
it must have hceu the vernacular of the country, otherwise its 
employment would liavo defeated its own purpose, of conveying 
religious instruction to the community. This mivst have been 
the first step in its advancement The next was to extend Sts 
employment to other kinds of literature. For this purpose it 
was probably used principally by the Brahmanical opponents of 
Jainism. Tiiose had their ow'n sacred Sanskrit l^tnguage, which 
they employed for their religious, and, in short, for afll literature 6f 
a higher class. The Prakrit vernacular accordingly was limited 
to literature of a lighter and popular kind ; and in the dramas 
its use was even further confined to people in a dependent or 
serving position (such as women, servants, etc.). A natural con¬ 
comitant of this extended employment of tho Mdhdrashtrf was 
that it came under the notice and manipulation of grammarians 
and pedants, who refined the dialect, and, to use a German 
expression, verkunstelt” it to such* a degree as to make it 
materially different' fiK>m its ^vernacular original. It now be¬ 
came a high literary Prdkrit, which was no more indigenes 
anywhere, but might be used everywhere in India where Prakrit 
literature was cherished, and might be even mechanically repro¬ 
duced long after its vernacular original had become defunct.* 
The Mdh&rishtri was onlyone of the subdivisions or dialects of 
Prdkrit during its fourth stage. There were, .of course, many 
others. There was, firstly, the other subdivision ©f the. great 
Western PrAkrit, the Sauraseni; next there were the various 
subdivisions.or dialects into which the^ Eastern Prdkrit gradually 
disintegrated. None of these subdSvisional vernaculars, however, 
received any litefary culture, lil|e that of the MAlidrAshtri verna¬ 
cular. While the latter rose to be a High Prakrit, the others 
remained purq and simple vernaculars. In close connexion with 


* Vide foot-n*»te marked * pp. 322*323. 
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lliiw fact, new term comes clearly out into view in tlie writings 
of the Prakrit gratnmariaus who tfoat of tliis period. This is 
the terra Ajjahhramsa or ** corrupt speccli.” The terra is not an 
altogether new one; it only receives now a new application. 
]t first occurs in (Jhanda’s Grammar during the second Prilkrit 
period. There it is used as the name Jor a third great PrSkrit 
vernacular, by the side of the Western (The Prakrit) and the E'>stern 
(il^gadhi). As wil? be shown presently, this third great ver¬ 
nacular may be called the Northern ; it was ciArentin the north of 
India, including the countries to the west and the east of the Indus. 
The PrAkrit of those parts, being immediately in contact with and 
under the influence of the neighbouring non-PrAkrit langiiago.s, 
appeared necessarily impure and corrupt to the dwellers of India 
proper, in comparison with the pure Prakrit of their own parts. 
])uring the third period this Northern PrAkrit, together with its name 
Apabhramsa^ became morO'and more ignored, in the fourth period 
CTie ierm Apabhramsa again came into use; but, its original 
application being perljaps forgotten, it came now to be applied 
to all those vernaculars of India proper which had not been 
litorarily cultivated and refined like the Mdharashtri, and which, 
therefore, were looked upon as impure and corrupt dialects. This 
explains the reason why PrAkrit grammarians never speak of a 
Mahardshtri Apabhramsa, though they mention a Saur.iseni 
Apabhramsa and a Magauhi Apabhramsa, and a number of others, 
which are suMivisions of the two last mentioned. 

We now turn to the question of the local distribution of the 
Prdkrit vernaculars. To a great extent the answer has already 
been anticipated in what has been said regarding their relative 
age. In the PrAkrit vernaculars, delivered to us V)y the inscrip¬ 
tions of Asoka, we have a firm starting poibt. These inscriptions 
are scattered over the whole face *of PrAkrit-speaking India, from 
the east coast, near Puri and Ganjam with its Dhauli and Jaugada 
inscriptions, to the west coast of Gujarat, with the inscriptions 
of Giroar, and to the northern frontiers on the further side of the 
Indus, where the inscription of Shahbaz (or Kapurdigiri) bears 
witness to the,wide extent of tho “PrAkrit.* On comparing this 
mass of inscriptions, it is found that they may be divided into three 
distinct classes, being written in three different PrAkrit dialects. 
The differences are not many, but they are striking; and 
following their indications,* it is found that these Ihree Prakrits 
•may be roughly assigned to the North, Westv and East respec¬ 
tively. The Northern dialect i^as the vernacular of the countries 


* See the map in General A. /ndicftj'itw, vol. I.; a work of very 
Cumiinghaiu’s Corpus Jnsenptiomm great value to all PiAkrit students. 
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Ijing iinmediatelj to the East and West of the Indus, It was 
distinguished from the others by the retention of tiie subjoined r 
( e.g., putra ‘‘ son,” for puta, as in the others). The Western 
dialect was the current vernacular of all countries from tho 
West and South-West of India up to some undefined limit 
in the centre. The Eastern dialect, similarly, was the vernacular 
of all countries from tlie East and »South-East of India to some 
undefined limit in the centre. 'J'hese two uhdcfiued limits, how¬ 
ever, did not coinAde ; on the contrary the two areas of the 
Western ■‘and Eastern vernaculars largely overlapped each other ; 
but the extent of this overlapping area, which was, therefore, 
common to both vernaculars, is not exactly known. So much, 
however, is cei tain that it was a zone of considerable breadth 
running in a generally Southerly direction, from the Flima- 
laya to beyond the Vindhya range of mountains, the modern 
Allahabad being about in its centre. ‘ This zone sajDarated the 
exclusively Western from the exclusively Eastern Prakrit areas."* 
The most conspicuous differences betwQ,en the Western and 
Eastcru Prakrit vernaculars were two. The first is the entire 
absence of the semi-vowel r in the Eastern dialect, Tbeiug substi¬ 
tuted for it in every case; while tho Western dialect carefully 
distinguishes between these two semi-vowels (e.gf., Eastern Idjd 
**kinyl* Western rd}a). Tho second is the termination e of the 
nominative singular of certain nouns, where the Western has the 
termination o (e.j/., Eastern piye “ l)eloved," Western piyo). 
In the overlapping area, of course the characteristics of both 
neighbouring vernaculars are found, and hence one means of 
determining its extent is to observe how far to the East and 
West both characteristics are met with side by side. The records, 
however, are as yet fbo< insufficient to allow of more than an 
approximate determination. But it appears, from tho Delhikt 
and Khalsi inscriptions, tiiat to *the North of the Ganges the 
Eastern Prakrit want of r extended as far ns Delhi to the West; 
but to the South of the Ganges, only as far as Keva; for at Rfipa- 
nath and Bharhut the use of already appears. On the other 
hand, the Eastern Prakrit termination e extended i^miformly, on 
both sides of the Gauges, as far as tlie Western boundary* of 
Eastern Kajputaua, as shown by the inscriptions at Delhi, Bairit, 
and Bdpanaih. On the other hand the Eastward extension of 
the Western Prakrit semi-vowel r and*terminatiou o is shown by 
the inscriptions of fiihandagiri in the South-East; and the same* 
fact is further proved by the circumstance that both occur in 
pall, which,* as has been already mentioned, is a Priikrit dialect of* 
Southern or South-Western India. It is the Prakrit of ibis over¬ 
lapping or intermediate zone which has been very appropriately 
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called by some grammarians the Ar^dba MagdJbl, that is, the 
semi-M^gadhi. It may be easily imagined that the practice of 
native grammarians regarding the exclusion or inclusion of this 
intermediate Prakrit vernacular might considerably differ. Some, 
taking a Western standpoint, would include it in the Western 
Prakrit; others looking at it from an Eastern point of view would 
subsume it in the Eastern Prdkrit. The latter was done by the 
PiSli grammarians »f Ceylon, who include their PAli-Prakrit, 
which originally came from the intermediate A)ne, in the E.istern 
or, as they called it, the Magadhf Pi.^krit. The former c(\ursc was 
followed by Chanda in his grammar. That grammar very strik¬ 
ingly confirms the witness of the inscriptions. He knows of 
the existence of but three kinds of Prakrit* which he respectively 
calls The Prakrit, the Magadhi, and the Apnbhramsa. He also 
points out the principal cliaracteristics between them, from wliicb, 
as they are^ identical with those given above, it appears that 
what be calls Apabhramsa is the same as the Northern Prakrit, 
and that his Magadhi is identical with the Eastern Priikrit. His 
third dialect he simply*calls The Prdkrit, which shows that in his 
eyes it was the most important of the three, in fact the standard 
Prakrit, whioh again renders it very proljtable that it was his own 
native vernacular. To this dialect he ascribes not only the 
characteristics of the Western Prakrit fe.gf., the use of r), hut 
also those of the intermediate {viz., the alternative termination 
oore). So that he, being a native of the West or Western 
Centre, extends the area of the Western Priikrit so far as 4;o in¬ 
clude the intermediate zone. 

Having thus established the local distribution of the Prakrit 
vernaculars during the second stage of their development, as 
previously defined, it becomes a compStratively easy task to 
determine their local distributibn during the preceding and 
succeeding stages. The only Prikrit known to us of the preced¬ 
ing or first stage is PAli, as preserved in Ceylon. *Regardiug 
this vernacular it has been already stated that it must have 
come from somewhere in the South or South-West of India. 
In the third ^tage the Western an*d Eastern Prakrits had become 
sufficiently^distinct from that of the intermediate zone, to be kept 
entirely separate. In Vararuchi’s Qrammar the Sauraseni and 
Mabaraslitri are the two subdivisions ’of the Western Prakrit 
proper, and his Magadhi fis the Eastern Prdkrit. * The interme¬ 
diate Pf Akrit, as well as the Northern, are, in this grammar, alto¬ 
gether ignored. In the fourtll stage, not only all four kinds of 

--jh,-—— - * - 
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Prakrit (the Northern, Western, intermediate, and Eastern) dre 
noticed, but also their subdivisions, which gradually as 

it were, to the surface. Thus the Prakrit of the intermediate 
zone becomes subdivided into three dblects, a Southern or 
shinitja (also called Vaidarbhi), a Western middle or Avantf, 
an Eastern middle or Ardham4g4dhi proper, and a Northern 
or Pr&cbya,* roughly' corresponding to the modem Marathi, 
Eastern R^pdidoi, Eastern Hindi and Baiswari respectively. The 
Eastern Prakrit is ^bdivided into Mdgadhiproper or Qaudi (Ban- 
gali) and .HtkalS (Oriya); similarly the Western Prikrit into 
Mab&rdstrx proper (Western Hindi), Sauroseni proper ( Marwdri, 
or Western RfijpdtSni), Gurjari (Gujariti), and Sakhi (Slndhi). 
To the Northern belongs the Bahliki (Western Panjabi, Pashtu). 
There is, however, still considerable uncertainty as to the exact 
number and identity of these subdivisions, as well as to their 
identification with the Gaudians, ovriug'to the greatvariety and 
indefiniteness of the statements of the Prdkrit grammarians 
on the subject. 

The last question Is that of the mutual affinity of the Pr&kfit 
vernaculars. On this head little remains to be said, the main 
points having been already set out in the remains on the twd 
preceding questions The Pili is most probably the Prdkrit of the 
southern, portion of the intermediate zone, having, however, its 
main affinity with the Western Prikrit rather than with the Eastern, 
for it possesses the Western peculiarities, the semi-vowel r and the 
termination 0 / though the Eastern termination e also occurs 
in exceptional instances,f The Prakrits themselves are, in 
the mam and on the whole, one and the same language. 
Their points pf divergence are very few, ^as compared with their 
pqbts of agreement; dad again among the points of divergence, the 
number is small of those which &re sufficiently common and strik¬ 
ing’ to be generally noticed.^ The Prakrits of the intermediute 
imne possftsa the peculiarities of both the Eastern aud Western 
vernacalars, by which these latter Prdkrits are differentiated one 
Ifiom the other. In course of time, however, as the subdivisions 
of ti^ intermediate zoue becoihe more prominent §nd important, 
«md the Frikrit period approaches the Gaudian, they gravitate, 
doe (:^e Afddbamigadbi or Eastern Hindi) more to the Eastern 
qthezs (the* Avantf or Eastern Bdjpdtdni and perhaps 

. ---^-IL-J--- 

; teim 8> fell as Arddha- f See W. A. Kidm’a B«Uriig$ ate* 

lutd eo ideotifieatiott *P4tt Oramfmil, p. 9. 

’Gaudian repreasn f. By Oband,, Vararuchi, pemai;> 
the totrodactioo to my Com^ ebahdra, the older the gramaiari|in | the 
.' (yvestsfeir tht C^avdim fewer divbrgeni^es are noticed. 
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Prdcbya or Baiswdri) more to the Western, while the fomith. 
(DdkshinMj^ or Marfithi) preserve# fta intermediate character. 
The Northern Prdkrit, under the influence of neighbouring langu¬ 
ages of altogether different affinities, gradually diverges so far 
from the other ptirely Indian Prdkrits, as to cease, in the Gaudian 
period, to be counted at all among the number of Prfikrits pro¬ 
perly so called. 

In conclusion one word must be said regarding a peculiar kind 
of Prdkrit, which plays a not inconsiderable rdlf in PrAkrit gram¬ 
marians. That is the Paisichi, lit. the vernacular of the goblins, 
by which name the Aryan Indians in poetical pleasantry were 
pleased, to call their aboriginal, uncultured fellow-dwellers of India. 
The only work which is certainly known to have been composed 
in this Vernacular, the Vrihat Katkd, was written in the wilds of 
the vast Vindhya forests, about three centuries before our era.^ 
In those days the advancing.Aryan immigration can have formed 
but a comparatively small fraction in the mass of the unabsorbed 
aboriginal, or Dravidian, population. The Aryan Immigrants im¬ 
posed their own vernacfilar on those whom they found in posses¬ 
sion ; that is, the latter, in all their intercourse with the former, 
wure obliged t(i use the Aryan Vernacular, which in their unprac¬ 
tised mouth could not help becoming more or less distorted. It 
is this distorted Aryan vernacular which is meant by the term 
Palsdchf, more particularly it was the Pr&krit of the Southern 
and middle portion of the intermediate zone, which, in its distorted 
form, received that name of contempt. That it belonged especially 
to the intermediate zone is shono by the fact that it may <liscanl 
the use of r, which is the characteristic of the Ea.stGrn Prakrit,f 
and that it uses the termination o, which is peculiar to the West¬ 
ern. The distorting influence of the extra-idryan, or Dravidian, 
element in Paisichi is shown by the change*of the sonant conson¬ 
ants into surd ones. The Dravidiau languages as Dr. Caldwell says,J 
have a peculiar law of “eonvertibility of surds and^onants,’* 
according to which sonant consonants, in certain positions, are 
pronounced as surds (e,g,, Tamil tantam for Sanskrit danta^ 
Tamil pakhiyam for Sansk, hJidgyatn). Accordingly people used 
to DrpiVidiaq^sounds, in attempting to speak the Aryan Prakrit, 
would naturally mispronounce os surds the Prdkrit sonants {e.g., 

* • * 

* See Kathd Snrit SegarafTsirney’s seem to point to a gradual appr'^xiiuai 
H^nslation), pages 47, 48. ^tion of the pniref Western Prakrit. 

t Ohanda^e Grammar states this to f See his Comparative Grammar 0 / 
bo a general rule ; in the later gram- the Dravidian LanguayeSf pp. 12, 
ma:?of Vararuchi and Hemachandia 21,23. * 
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Paifiiichi Hli “mountain” for Western Prfikrit giri, or pastern gili). 
Paisdclii has a certain connection with F41i, in so far as both originat- 
od in much the same part of India ; but while Pali is a pure PriS- 
kit, Paisdchi is the distorted representation of it, or of a very 
nearly allied form of Prfikrit. 

Herewith our task is finished. We have followed Prdkrit philo¬ 
logy step by step through its comparatively short space of exist.- 
ence, and?, have passed in review the results obtained by ‘ it. 
These results ma$r be as yet few and affected by much that 
is still uncertain. Yet we venture to hope that we have succeeded 
in showing that the study of Prakrit is as well worthy of the 
attention of scholars as that of her sister-languages of old India, 
the Sanskrit and the Pdli. For it contains the promise of a 
future of no les? fruitful results iu regard to our knowledge 
of the history and religions, as well as the languages, of India 
during at least a millennium of its existence. , 

A. F. Rudolf Hcernlb. 
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The Englishman and the SoandinaviaUf or a Comparison of 
A7iglo-Sa!wn and Old Norse Literature, By FredericK 
Jdetcalfe, M'.A. (Trv'bner & Co.) * 


T his book should have been called " CtfriosUIea of Anglo- 
Saxon and Icelandic Literature.” A collection o£» essays 
on miscellaneous subjects demands but little methodical arrange¬ 
ment. ~ A critical comparison is rendered almost nugatory by any 
defect in arrangement. The unity of two subjects cannot be 
demonstrated by disconnected sketches of tbe various members ; 
and we think Mr. Metcalfe has not succeeded ia giving a connect¬ 
ed and clear j^ccount of what he undertook to compare. His object, 
a very principal one at any rate, is to induce John Bull to read 
this book through, and’ be disenchanted of the chauvinistic illusion, 
that he is Anglo-Saxon, pure and' simple, and nothing if not 
that. It is »diflScult to conceive the extent of ignorance 
that any such illusion would imply. 11^ however, the average 
English reader is of the mental calibre of Squire Western of tho 
Eighteenth centuiy, let him take a friendly warning and study 
the subject first by the help of historical text-books. After¬ 
wards he can take up Mr. Metcalfe's production^ 

Professor Stephens of Copenhagen, after a careftil study 
of the Runes found in England and Scandinavia, thinks that 
tho further we go up the stream” of time the more do the 
languages of the two /rouutries resemble each other. He 
does not'attribute tbe Danish element jti* England so much 
to the later inroads of the Vikings as to the original identity 
between the Anglo-Saxon and ©Id Norse tongues. Even in tbe 
earliest period, he says, there was a sort of Scandb-Gotlftc spokeu 
in England. Mr. Metcalfe seems to favour this view. It is easy 
to find proofs of the theory on account of linguistic affinities. 
Both Anglo-Saxon and Old Norse*are Teutonic languages. The 
gehgrfipliicah position of our Anglo-Saxon ancestors before they 
left tlieir ancient seats admits the supposition that their Platt- 
Deutach liad many points of contact Witlf the tongue of their 
northern neighbours. Tlfeir* social usages, and certainly their 
iqythological beliefs,, were not utterly diasimi1to,r. But scattered 
points of similarity cannot provb a general likeness or identity of 
kpgunge, traditions, and customs. The 6candfinavian* languages, 
of which Icelandic is the oldest and most interesting, have 
semarkably strong peculiarities special to themselvei Their 
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kinship to Eoglish renders the ^diseovory of puro Scandinavian 
words in the latter a difficult matter. The crucial *fapt is that 
aiPter an examination of the literature produced in England during 
the ninth and tenth centuries, when Danish influences were 
paramount, the scanty Non hern English is seen to be strongly 
impregnated with Danish peculiarities while the literary and 
dominant southern English is almost entirely destitute of such.* 

Numor^s colonies of the Norsemen settled in the extreme 
north of Scotland^aud those portions of the coast that were acces¬ 
sible and therefore poi'ticularly liable to their ravages. That the 
northern islands were almost entirely peopled, by the descendants 
of the old Sea-kings up to a recent date can be abundantly proved. 
Scott noticed the ethnological variation, and left his impressions on 
record in the Pirate, Many fragments of Old Norse lore were 
orally preserved by the rough fishers of those northern seas long 
after the Norse language had ceased to be spoken among them. 
The Norse original of Gray’s Fatal Sisters remained* treasured jip 
in the memory of old persons in North Ronaldahaw even in the 
eighteenth century; and words and phrases, now crystallized in the 
spoken dialect,.are indicative of the language and trj^ditions whence 
they were deiivedr Curiously enough, the old northern belief .in 
the sea serpent has extended to more southern latitudes in modern 
days. The majority of the old legends were connected with the 
.sea—not the peaceful lotus-covered Water of the Hindus,—but the 
angry element that must bo propitiated by every possible means. 
(Scott relates that, in 1814, an old woman, named Bessie Millie, eked 
out her subsistence on the Orkney main island by selling favourable 
winds to superstitious mariners. And fortune-telling women were 
survivals of a very early state of society. Lovers, when making' 
a binding promise pould invok-e OdVk at the stones of Stennis. 
This Orcadian Ston'ehenge .seems to indicate a superstition 
comraou to Norse and Druidical rites. To take one more 
instance Norua of the Fitful Head is a veritable porsonifioatiou 
of the Northern Wise-Woman. 

On the two sabjects we have just discussed, language and the 
colonisation of littoral tracts by the Norsemen, there is not much- 
difference of opinion. The perusal of Mr. Metcalfe’s book carries- 
us into other debateable landa His subject would nUarall^ epm- 


• The opinion-of the best phUo.- ofd Frisian than any other low 
logers seems to be*that the original Oerman dialect ; and the naiKOH 
spoken by the early iiiviuierrf Saarom and Frisians appear to have 
, Britain ^eymboliaed under such been interchangeable (Traosi of |fhe 

. as; mpgist, Horsa, and the Phil, Soo. for 1665) p, 248.) 
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menee with a consideration o0 the Kunes, of all things the tnost 
venerabletf-nd reaching far back into Time Past. The persevering 
reader will, however, find the chapter on these puzzling hieroglyphics 
at the end of the volume, where it is very correctly stated that the 
antiquity and origin of liuues is still amuch vexed question. Traces 
of them are to be found wherever the Norsemen went on their 
marauding expeditions. It is reasonable to suppose that the older 
Itunic letters were more complex and numerous than their later de« 
velopments. The lebdency would be in the direction <5f simplicity. 
All alphabets have been evolved out of fin original pictorial 
method of writing; and we believe the oldest form^)f Runes 
would be met with most frequently in countries whence their 
use subsequently spread to other parts of Europe, though the 
absence of daim in the inscription themselves renders it almost 
impossible to speak with certainty^ because the earliest dated stone 
is as late as the fourteenth century. Younger Runes, if we may 
use the term, are found in* thousands of inscriptions; old Runes 
m one hundred and eighty only—thirty-six of the latter belonging 
to England. That Roman culture, and Christianity stunted 
the growth of Runic writing in-England is certain; and the original 
.alphabet being corrupted; and superseded, it became easy to 
discover resemblances between it and the dominant Roman letters. 
The oldest English alphabet * consisted of twenty-two letters 
together with the Runic Thom and The true derivation of 

the word Rune (mystery) was first given by Sir Henry Spelman^ 
in 1630. Chaucer and Spenser use it as a verb (= to whisper &c.); 
and the use of Runes continued up to the sixteenth century in- 
out-of-the-way places. 

Mr. Metcalfe’s remarks on philology and etymology, contained 
in three chapters, entitled **Medlet/y* are interesting, hut discursive. 
Anent the word island he writei|at page 258 ;—'‘We see that oui* 
word is a hybrid, manufactured irregularly out of a French and 
Saxon one,** The sibilant undoubtedly crept in through false 
analogy with isle; but tho two components of the word island 
are , surely ea*f land ==» water-f land that is, Saxon Hh Keltic, or 
Old High German. At page 210 ^re some rather strong remarks: 
•“Alliteration •in England is well ni^ forgotten, or has become 
dwarfed fnto mere orthoepie tests for the young, ‘Peter 
Piper picked a peck of pickled pepperj or ‘Round the rugged 
rock the ragged rascals jran.* ** This is meant to* be humorous, 
but is not quite correct. * Alliteration can .no longer rank as; 
• an integral efement in English-prosody; and Ji was rarely resocted- 
to l)y tne classical schools of Dryden and Pope; but, as a subtle* 
•artifice employed to heighten effect and assi|it onotnofppiima, 
it has been employed by many poets of the present century,- 
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mrticularly Byron and Swinburne, i Any one who reads “ Locksley 
Hall” will see that alliteration is not disdained by Tennyfion, and 
we subjoin a few passages from other poets to prove their use of it. 


“ irhite with the whiteness of jjfhat is dead*’ 
“The gusty ipinds waked the winged steeds” 

“ Prickly and pnlpous, and i&lioteriug and 6lue.” 

“Who hath not proved how/eebly words essay 
To /ix one spark of Beauty’s heavenly ray ? 
Who.doth not/eel; until his/dling sight 
Paints intt> calmness with its own delight, 

« His Gauging c^eek, his sinking heart confess 
The might the majesty of loveliness.” 

And of Eienzi he says:— 

“ Then farn We to her latest Tribune’s name 
Fi’om her tea Mousand tyrants ^nru to thee." 


ShelU^s 


Eyroru 


Tho Roman Forum is ‘ « 

m 

“The/ield of/reedomj/action;/ame, and blood ; 

Here a proud people’s passions werq^ exhaled.” 

There is no need to multiply instances. ^ 

Mr. Metcalfe makes the—*‘dy’" in la-^y come from the Ice>^ 
landic deierja: The derivation seems to us far-fetched. A com¬ 
parison,of the old forms hlafweard (m.) and klafweardige (f.) 
with the Icelandic IdfavadY (= lord) is instructive. We select 
one more pass.age from another part of the book, (p. 417). In read¬ 
ing it we were reminded of Hector MacIntyre’s' flowing version of> 
his regimental piper’s Ossianin utterances! 

“ Fou don’t seem to me 
To be any great shakes; 

Bare foot you go, and are clad like<a tramp 
You’ve notf6v,en got your breeches.” 

It is too much to expect philology to be treated of adequately 
in three chapters ;■ and if not discussed exhaustively, it seems 
better to leave it alone altogether. To discuss philology superfi’- 
cially has been a common practice since tho days of Horne Tooke’s 
memorable derivation of wench from winchan to wink. 

The materials composing Old English and Old Norse Literature, 
are as diverse as the spirit animating either. The religion df a 
j^ople is m important^ factor in determining the nature of its 
literary productions. Iceland was not converted to Christianity 
tili about 1000 A.D., that is, more*" than four centuries after 
Augustin-s mission ;* and old Norse literature is pervaded by the* 
sfui^it of niythologioal allegorising which characterises polythe- 
aoidetieB*j while Anglo-Saxon is remarkably deficient in it.' 
h plurality of gods, is suqcoedcdj in the course of “ Oonceft'" 
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tvatiou of Function/^ by a DiviAo Unity, the old cultus falls into 
open di^cwdit, and can no longer, in'any overt way, supply mate¬ 
rials for poetic imagination. The allegory, says Carlyle, is the 
product of certain iSlief, however ononeous it may be. Indeed 
it cannot produce any system of worship. Take away the belief, 
and you mu.st necessarily impair the eflBcacy and grand sincerity 
of its allegory. Supplant the belief by an antagonistic creed, and 
ypu place the old mythology under a positive ban. This is what 
happened in Auglo-feaxou England. The ii^troduction of Chris¬ 
tianity laid the axe to the root of tlie tree of Paganism, with all 
•its wealth of legend and word-hoard, worthy to be moulded into 
songs which .the world would not willingly let die. A sickly plant 
of priestly superstitions, conveyed through the medium of an alien 
tongue, grew up in its stead. The Sword was exchanged for 
the Crucifix; and national spontaneity of song almost ceased. 
Learned eccle.siastics m£^ke poor jokes in Latin, compose 

letters and*Saints' Lives in the same language; or, as in 
dwdmon's case, take Holy Writ to suggest a subject. The 
sturdy Anglo-Saxon churl, religious, deeply earnest, and peace- 
loving is philtmthTopically very pleasant to contemplate ; but he ex- 
pites very little poetic thought. A rugged Bersaker with Faith iu 
Woden and *Thor, Valkyrs and Jotlins; is a Homeric figure. A 
remote county town with gasless streets typifies the former ; 
the latter guides us into Gotterdammerung, the “ Twilight of the 
Gods.” The Saxon Iqoked forward to the end of the world like 
a good Christian Norsemen thought of the time when “ sub¬ 
stantial night” would re-assume her ancient right,” like the 
Hindu who, living in this Kali Yuga, thinks the ej»d of the 
Kalpa and Vishnu’s tenth Avatar not for off. It is noticeable, how¬ 
ever, that Icelandic poets and their Sagas always found a welcome 
at Anglo-Saxon courts much in same* way as French litera¬ 
ture and Boman Catholics were patronized by the Stuart Kings, 
Besides the genuine Norse literature of indigenous growth, 
there is a fairly copious prose literature of foreign extraction 
due to a great extent to the foreign tastes of King Hacon Hacon- 
son (p. 370); such are the sagas drawing their subjf>cts from 
historical facts ®f the early middle ages the saga of Charlemagne, &c. 
Theite aril sagas on sacred su^ects—such as the Virgin and 
Apostles; and Balaam and JoaaphaU founded on a Greek 
legend, representing the .tripmph of Christianity over Paganism, 
There are also Lives of Saints and Qomille!^ all reminding us 
%£ Anglo-Saxon literature; also Laws and Charters. All 
this foreignized literature is not the genuine stream that 
has rendered Northern studies so interesting. • 

Icelandic literature proper comprises the Eddas and Sagas^ 
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1 would* xjompare the T!ddm with file Vidm^ and the Bagaa with 
>the XtihtiBas of Sanskrit literature. The Sagas have ufifdouhtediy 
a substratum of historical truth ; for even .p^hen the actual facts 
cannot be relied on. local colouring and descriptions of social 
life are unconsciously given in all their naked simplicity. Hearers 
of these old talcs would expect events and scenes to be cast in 
an heroic mould j but artificiality in the expression of ideas and 
opinions wopld .certainly have been distasteful. In those early 
•days men did not trf to conceal their real opinions and ideas. 
How frankly Alfred confesses the manifold shortcomings in his 
literary work ! But, setting aside the Sagas, we are better in¬ 
formed of Scandinavia than Anglo-Saxon England in point of 
history. Snorri Sturleson's Eeimekringla or History of the Kings 
of Norway is superior in design and execution to the lifeless and 
•meagre Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. Snorni may be inaccurate, but 
he possesses a philosoptiic breadth of. mind which led him to 
collect materials with care, and make the best use of them. 

The Eddas, which answer to the Sanskrit Vedas, were not 
given to the world till the seventeenth century. The Elder, that 
is the Poetic Edda, was published in 1643, several years after 
Arngrim Jonas, parson of Melstad in North-We|tern Iceland^^ 
;had disinterred the younger, or. prose, Edda, of Snorri Sturleson, 
the author of the Heimskringla. “ Snorri (died 1241) seeing 
■the utility of the Old Edda <iu a poetic and linguistic sense), 
'Sought to preserve these props of poetic art from destruction. 
His own sagacity showed him that the few remaining mythic 
'Verses would either be lost, or, from their archaisms, become 
difficult and obscure. He therefore arranged the materials into 
fables written in an easy and popular style, and left it to posterity. 
^0 these he added a coyiucopia, or treasury of poetic phraseology 
(Eddu-Kenningar), and rules of‘■prosody, i.e., himself and others 
after him.” Snorri and the other writers of the Prose Edda did 
the same wwrk for the elder Edda as the Sanskrit commenta¬ 
tors for their old writings ; but the former laboured as Antiquaries, 
the latter as Theologians. 

The first part of SoorrPs Edda, the Gglfaginning is only an 
Introduction to the Scandinavian Heaven and fls ^gods, The 
second part Skctld^caparmal is taken up with the art of poeUy ; 
while a third section, the MaUatal, relates to metres, and includes 
examples of .£he various kinds of veisifissation. There are certain 
modern interpolatioiiis which are readily distinguishable by the 
Buldect-matter., We must remember that the jmnger Edda waf 

times. The elder Edda is 'said, rather 
to havelieen compiled by one Sseraund (died llSS)*, 
pntury Snorri's laboum, The old songs forming the 
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Ixksis of tlio compilation had bdbn oralljr preserved froni re¬ 
mote timOB, Tfieir authors were Fhgaa scalds; and djiristian 
poems can be immediately detected by religious colouring an^ 
dialectic peculiarities, iu the same way that the latter hymns of 
the Rig-Veda are separated from those more ancient. 

The pui^^ mythical portions of the elder Edda speak of the 
Kosmos. The heroic parts have more of the human element. 
Sor instance, in the ^mythic Grimniamal is described how the 
earth was shapen from the fiesh of the giant Ymir, frdhi' his bioolh 
the sea^ * 

Bocks of hia bones, 

Trees from his hair, 

But of his skull heaven— 

And of his brows 

The blithe Powers made 

Midgard for the sons of men ; 

Bat of his brain 
We1«, hard of mood. 

The clouds, all shapent 

On the other hand, ybittn-dr, the Norse ECephaistos, harastning^^ 
by King Nidud, taking a terrible revenge on the king’s sons, and 
nltimately escaping after tbe manner of Daidalos, is far more i'cal 
than the df 4 ><Piyvrj€tS ^H^atoros, who was ffung out of Heaven 
by ZeuS| 

And with the setting sun 

Bropt from the zenith like a fidling star, 

On l^emnoB Che JBgean isle.”* 

In Wayland Smith we see Volundr still more humanised. A 
real personage, perhaps the Norse leader of similar name who 
fell at Ashdown in 871, was the cause of the introduction of the 
legend attaching to bis •unreal homonym. Historical facts have 
a tenddney to become blended with myUdeal conceptions; as the 
purely mythic Sigfried is distihet frotii the semiAiistorie Attlla 
and Dietrich of the Niobelungeillied. We cannot bring ourselves- 
to believe^ with Mr. Metcalfe, that Sir W* Scott slmwed uncommon 
genius iu seizing on the mythns of Wayland Smith and adapting 
It to his own purposes. When tbe veil of Bomanee is once \vith- 
^xawn from 8>n old myth the figure discovered appears dull and 
corporeal, v It is humiliating to think that Tressllian lowered the 
pride, and fathomed the mystery, of th© wonderful faher ferrarius. 

Before leaving the suWeet of Wayland*Smith, we would notice 
another explanation or Me real character. Tlih coin cidences 

• , • Thsstprj of Hepbaistos fullina tm. The king beoams a oimstoUatioii. 
>oufc of heaven is curiously like The Greek deity, haviug no frioodly 
•^that related iu the B&mfiyana, ot Visw&mitra, sajB^er^ the couiwiquonoeft 
Ring Triswker who waS ^st down of his descent through ep^oe 
' by fndra, but kept from roaehiug *oX*'voe B'thi Ovfip't* cv^eV"; 
the earth by the power of Visw&oii- ' ’ 
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betvfreeu Volundr, Hepbaistos an^ Li]cifei‘,>»who were flung out 
of heaven by the supernal Powers^ and were connected more 
or less with fire, the first two as smiths, the last in a way 
familiar to Christians,~->induGe a belief that Volundr was 
really the German and Scandinavian Devil. There is something 
comical about bis functions. Dr. Dasent shows that the Christian 
S<(£jSoXo$ took very smalt hold of the Norse mind, because he 
constantly appears under a heathen aspect, and is outwitted wifh 
the greatest ease. Jf we believe Grimm, there seems to be some 
connection between Wayland (V41anta=>deceiver) and the Grau- 
mann, Grant, of Teutonio folk-lore. In his character as lord 
of the under world, he is attended by the Hell-hound Managar- 
mar, corresponding to the Greek Kerberos. Confusion of attri¬ 
bute makes Teufel partake of the idea conveyed in the word 
Donner, Grimm shows that Teufelskind is synonymous with 
Bonnerskind ; and the use of Teufel as an exp}etive carries 
us back to the time when Donner was a principal deity. Qrinfm 
relates one legend, similar in some respects to that of Kyklops, 
which finishes off the arch-enemy in a very satisfactory way. 
The Devil was in need of a new pair of eyes, afid requested a 
man whom he saw moulding buttons, to mould him a pair of eye^. 
The moulder, having first induced his patient to allow himself 
to be pinioned, informed bim that his oton name was led, and 
thereupon poured a quantity of bojling lead into the Devil's eyes. 
Though the Devil escaped, and soon after disappeared, he was 
unable to identify bis tormenter ; for the only complaint he could 
make was ledteggi (that is, eelf did U), 

We have tried to get a connected account of the contents of 
the Eddas from Mr. Metcalfe, but found, only descriptive sketches 
^ of readable passages. * H[e devotes a chapter to prove thatr German 
and Scandinavian myths are dlike, and shows that the prohibi* 
tion of German heathenisms by the Church led to a specification 
of ^ods and rites which are. not only German but also Scaudi- 
nainam On the immediate and ultimate sources of Norse 
mythology he says almost nothiog-^perhaps it was not within 
ti[ie scope of his work, which ^e have to wander from, and follow 
tpo leading of others ^whofiie researches into Scandinasrian, Greel: 
aqd Hindu myths have beeu of a most exhaustive character.* 
ll is Jmpprtimt to redoguixe the intimate iuter-connexion of 
all humaU l^flefs, and it may not be &ut of place to notice a 
few of fhe coni^usi^ns arrived at by modern research, particularly 

goage. Comp : Mythology, Ohipa. 

‘ ^ Tliorpe*e Northern Mythology, 

%1^'lfythdgy.':' - «io.' , 
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that of deep-thinking Qerm&ny/* All the Teutonic peoples 
had ongiAally one common faith;* and its corner-stone was 
the tale of Sigurd, firynhild, Gunnar and Gudrun—a store¬ 
house of materials which have been wonderfully amplided and 
changed in accordance with the genius of race, and are to be 
traced, though not very distinctly, in the Anglo-Saxon Beowulf. 
The JSdda is the most ancient shape in which Teutonic mythology 
i» enshrined, and as ^ch is of chiefest importance to the enquirer. 
Snorri relates certain legends of the B^tem origin o¥ the divine 
Aaiv who were said to have entered Europe udder the chieftain- 
' ‘ship of Odin. A little euhemerism like this is not amiss, that 
is, when it falls in with'popular tradition, and is not the product 
of antiquaries who lucubrate on the historic explanations of ihco- 
gonies. Apart from traditions there are many points of similarity 
between Norse and Eastern myths, which indicate an underlying 
element common to all tli^ faiths of Aryan races. “ Krishna 
dastrpying the serpent reminds us of Thor and his adventures 
with Migardsorm (the earth-serpentX Those thousands of demons 
who infest Southern India, and are kept at bay by the several 
gods, reminiscences of the older Dravidian men who were con¬ 
quered by tjie Aryan invaders, forcibly call to mind those giants 
(JotUns : cf: Titans) whom it was the business of Thor and other 
l^nign deities to subdue, but who were the remains, real or 
imaginary, of the old aboriginal inhabitants, invested by the 
people with supernatural attributes. When we hear of Brahma's 
body being divided, and its several members doing duty in another 
capacity among men, his mouth reappearing in the Brahihans, 
his arm the origin of the military caste, his thigh of the mer¬ 
chants, and his feet of the lowest caste, the Scandinavian student 
thinks of Hymer’s becomfhg the sea, his fle&h the earth, his bones 
rocks, his skull the arch of heaven (Prose Edda),” The cow 
Adumbla is conceived quite the Hindu spirit. And Tgg- 
drasil, the Ash-tree of Life, is curiously like the halpcUaru of 
Indra, but is far grander in its attributed ^ At the foot of it, 
in the death-kingdom (the realm of Hela) sit three Nomas (Parcoe) 
Fates,—the Past, Present, and Future, watering its roots from 
the ^sacred^ wdll. Its " ^ughs,” with their buddings and disleaf- 
ingc^ events, things suffered, things done, catastrophes, stretch 
through all lands and timpfi. Is not every leaf of it a biogra¬ 
phy, every ffbre there an |ct or word ? Its bougha are Histories 
of Nations. ' The rustle of it is the noise of Jiuman Existence, 
onwards from of old.” (OarlyUtOn H&roea.) 

^ Even if Scandinavia cannot claim to have built up j^ mythology 
out ^ original materials, the way in whioh the i^oric hias been 
reared is worthy of our best admiration. It is stamped with 
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Individuaiity. A<K!ordmg to the Norsemen 

ceived tW great ^uik of their traditions from poems cdmftosed by 
Boglishmen and Irishmen, 'who in their turn were inspired by 
Creek and Jewish legends. Certainly the similarity of Nor¬ 
thern mythology to that of the Greeks is fethaikable. Perhaps the 
stOry of ^gurd and Brynhild is Only another form of the myth 
representing PhOibos as slaying the Dragon at Pytho, both being 
tnyths of dtbe condict between Summer and Winter. The dh- 
serUon of Brynbilc^would be the victory of Summer over Spring. 
iSfe must remem^r that the growth of Norse mythology was 
checked by Christianity ; that of the Greeks attained its fullest 
development before final desuetude. While Thor, Odin, and 
Freya were yet uncouth and misshapen, Christianity point^ the 
finger of scorn at them, flad their cultus been allowed to de¬ 
velop unchecked, it would have attained a form as different as 
are the finished statues of Phidias from the rude unauatomized 
Jigures of early Greek Sculptors. The story of Sigurd and Gudi'un 
is only a rude and savage reproduction of the myth of Paris 
Helen and Diuone. It is not difficult to dfaw a complete compari¬ 
son between the Volsuog Saga and the Iliad ; and to resolve each 
into one scries of naturm phenomena. Both turn uppn the posses"- 
sion of a lovely woman and her treasure; in both the hero is doom¬ 
ed, after a bright and glorious course, to an ignoble and unexpected 
^eath. So Sigmund, the son of Yolsung, t%e Achilleus, possesses an 
invincdble Weapon, the Excalihur ot Arthur. Siggelr and Sigmund 
krUggiiiig for the sword Gram reminds us of the contest of Paris 
and Menelaos. And when the son of Sigmund is grown up, he 
and his father^ take vengeance on the followers of Siggelr who 
IreBemme the suitors of Penelope. Slg^^und regains bSi rights; 

is skin by Odin'f help} as Phoibos Apollon asskta the,ua> 
warlike Paris. . * 

Tken Sigurd, posihutnoiis son of Sigmund, encounters 
fresh, though, sonihwh^f; similar ,adventures as one day's 
Siin has a dinerent course to that of his predecessor, tjike 
l^chilleus, he iccoihpHshes what. is beyond the power of othots, 
jIs Thetis gives wondrous Veapons to her s^u, so Sigurd's 
giyee the shattered fragments of the aword Gram, which, 
afe,^r Mng reweided, smites to death the Dragon Pafnir, As 
i^ei^u, the G^htapr, instructs AchilleUs, so does the Gidpir 
imparb learhl^ug; to Sigurd. The hem lia^ the wall of dame and 
Yiois the iBryuhild; bu|b Hi? fprsakes her for Oddnii^ 

mp, k the Dkeneira of the Ndfse Herakles, It is carious to see 

aud/namki in the/Yolsung. apd'.other kiiv- 
mprdduc^'Jri the ^^'iebeiunto 

TentiriniW ''dAh.wM ' nf'fttA GtwAlir 
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PaftthdOD, we are not only strncfc by jtbe morCal element in the 
former, bat* also their resemblanoe to the Hellenic heroes and 
deml-gods. Norsemen had a profonod belief in the transitori- 
ness of human existenpo. They looked forward to the certain 
destruction of the gods, While the Qreeks and Hindus fed 
them with ambrosia and Soma, and preserved them with 
perpetual vigour. In the myth of Prometheus we have perhaps 
a Mini foreshadOv(jng» of the fall of 2eus; but in 4he volup¬ 
tuous careless life be leads, in his various *erotio adventures, 
.th^re is none, of the sternness and grim melancholy that marks 
Odin and Thor. Zeus overthrows the Titans; and Odin over<r 
comes the Jotuns. Differences between the conceptions of Odin 
and Zeus may be accounted for by difference of climate. The 
Jotun Ymir represents the unformed universe, when the earth was 
without form and void, and darkness was upom the face of the 
deep. Odin aijd the Asir, a term signifying Beings whose existence 
is Wot dependent on others,!' like one of the numerous names given 
by Mtisalmans to Allah, proceed from Burl, the maker of the 
world, and dwell in Asgard or Ether. Professor Max Milller 
connects Odin* (Wuotan) with Atman, self, the moving force in 
efeation corresponding to the Greek As Wish or Will is 

a motive power, so does Wuotan blend with Wunsch and the Sans¬ 
krit Kama, When Odin is represented with only one eye, and 
regarded as the All Father, we •think of the Sun, the Giver of 
Light and Life, that is doubly a blessing in the inclemency'of 
northern climates. Or, perhhps, the name All Father is due to 
Christian influencea Thor is not so much a beneficent being 
as the deity in his more terrible aspects, the Lord of Thunder, 
representing the Latin Jupiter Tonans, and Zeus wielding the 
thuuderbfilt. In the lightning fis^h he is another form of Vishna 
with special reference to the striding Avatar. The adventures of 
Thor and Hetakles are ESmilar*; their deaths inevitable; and 
tbeif powers gigantic and ponderous. As the clouds are formed 
by moisture sucked up from the ocean by the sun, so Thor makes 
his bom a sort of straw, and sucks ,up a plenteous draught from 
tl^ Waters below. When his hammer is stolen, the god 
asBitmes a Woman's garb, like Theseus, or AohiUeos, and avenges 
himself on Thyrm in Jotiinheim. , 

Descending from the p^in^pal deities, Ve come to the Mom$, 
a mCst remarkable group iif Norse mytbob|y. The struggle 
between light and darkness, and> so between godd and evil, woe 
a cOovictbii'profoundly impressed on early.' mitids. The Neoeseii^ 
ty tliat all men must bow to, the imsistible Fibte pll &ust tinder^ 
go, was pourtrayed in the Hellenic l^uniemdeB. Ormimd ; ^^ 
Ahrimab ednl^dtog for the mastery is an earlier conception 
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titan thd ** blind fary with tbe abhorred shears bnt both fore* 
shadow the warfare of human existence. ^ r * 


*• OSqm lege necessitas 
Sortitur insignes et imos; 

Omne capax movet nrna oomen." 

Homer has but one Moira, Hesiod three. Time readily divides 
itself into the past, the present, the future; and it would be 
easy to assign a distinctive controlling pow^ to each. In the 
English word weird” we still retain the appellation of the 
Horn presiding over time past. FurcIA represents,,the preterite 
of mrden to be; Verdkanai is Werdendp the present participle 
and the name of the Horn controlling the present; S&uld, the 
Horn of the future, is akin to our word shall. Imagination 
speedily invested each Fatal Sister with her own peculiar attributes. 

. Closely connected with the idea that darkness must triumph 
over light is the legend of Baldut, the* Norse FhoLl^ps, slain by 
the blind Hodr. The descent of Odin, forcibly though not.litcr* 
ally given by Gray, corresponds to the errand of Orpheus; and 
the ultimate vengeance to be wought By Wali, tbe son of Odin 
and Binda, on Hodr typifies the new birth of «the sun after 
bis temporary extinction or decline. » 

** To-morrow he repairs the golden flood, 

And warms the nations with redoubled ray.** 


Scandinavian mythology then ia an amplification of the wor¬ 
ship of natural phenomena. It acted upon the literature of the 
North, and was reacted upon by it. "In the epnest londug after 
truth the known furnishes materials for conjecture of the uu* 
known. The life which the old Norsemen led, and the lands 
they lived in, imparted a robustness and sincerity to beliefs which 
never attained a full *maturity, and could not therefore ba dis¬ 
integrated nor ignored by the excessive refinement and culture 
which destroyed tbe vitality of the faith professed by Cato, and 
is threatening tb revolutionize the modern developments of Chris¬ 
tianity. ^That Norse religion, a rude but earnest, sternly 
Impressive OoriMeration of fcUoter (so we may define it), snfiSc- 
ed for these old valiant Northmen. Consecration of valopr 
is notepad ththg I We will take it for good, so far^as it •goes, 
is there no use in knowing something about this old 
of our fatpers. XJnconscittusly, and combined with 
M&r Ihtn^ it^s In ns yet, that hid faith withalTo 
thp three rd%li6ns do tou specially adhere T* enquires 
(der of Jots teacher. **To ali the three T answ^ the other, 
»the thi^ $ for they by their union first oonstitntb the true 

, CJflAhM® ,F,'CUeFS»9«. . . 




AftT. IX.—THE"proposed NEW RENT LAW FOR 
BENGAL AND BEHAR/ 

Report of the Rent Law Gommiseion, with the Draft 
of a Bill to consolidate and amend the Law of Landlord and 
Tendni within the Territories under tl^e Administration of the 
LieutenanUOovernor of Bengal: and an Appendise containing 
the Proceedings of the Commission and Uhe Papers considerea 
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meaning and probable consequences, and the grounds of justice 
and expediency on which they are based, are all methodi-^ 
cally and lucidly * set fofth in it. These phanges are embodied 
in the Draft Bill, which proposes to repeal, in whole or in 
part, seven regulations of the J$engal Code, four Acts of the 
Bengal Council, and four Acts of the Supreme Council, and 
consists of two parts, the first dealing with the substantive law of 
landlord and tenant, the second with the procedure in suits 
between landlords and tenants. Tvno of the native commissioners 
have signed the report subject to separate minutes recorded by 
them*; in vfhich they express their strong disapprobation of many 
of the proposed changes, and contend that, some of them would 
virtually amount to a conQscation of private property. The 
majority of the commissioners, however, are of opinion that nothing 
eentained in the Draft Bill has foj: its immediate result the impaiiv 
ment of existing interests, and that, if the Bill becomes law, it wiU 
ptove beneficial alike to landlords and tenaota,^ « 

It appears from the Government corresjmndence published in 
the Cimuikb Qauite that it was the landholders of Bengal who 
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first clamorously called for some reform in the existing law relating' 
to the recovery of rents. In the course of certain tenfatsye efibrts 
at legislation in this direction, it was found impossible to frame 
a procedure whicK should afford fsniiiities to the zemindar without 
at the same time pressing unfairly upon the ryot. It was, therefore, 
resolved to place the whole law of landlord and tenant upon a 
new and more satisfactory basis ; commissioners were amiohited 
to ini^nire^ into the present state of the Steiute-law and C^se-law 
goyeming iho relations between landlords and tenants in Bengal, 
and to*’ draft a Bill embodying such additions to substantive ^ 
law and such improvements in the law of procedure as m>ghT ’ 
commend Ihemseives to their judgment \ ana the results of their 
labours are the Report and the Draft Bill. 

However this may Iw, U m the landholders of Bengal who now 
complain most loudly of the vast and various innovations embodi¬ 
ed in the Draft Bill. On the dther*haud; there are not wanting 
enlightened friends of the ryots, men whose sincerity itJsem- 
possible to question, Who apprehend that some of the provisions 
in the Draft Bill designed for the ease *bf tlie ryots are ill-calcu¬ 
lated to better their condition, and may lead to quite unexpected 
results. We purpose to consider the true character and tendency 
of ; some of the fundamental changes in the substantive law re- 
conjunended by tVm Bout Law Commission, whether they trench 
upon the vested rights of kmlpwners, arid bow far they would 
contribute to tlie real welfare of the peasant population. 

* • ' 

/.—The Perrhment Settlement, 


Alt land legislation for Bengal must accept for its basis the 
Permanenl Settlement, That celebrated, measure has been charac- 
> terised by Sir George iCampbgli as a sin against posterity, and 
the philosophical historian of British India lias stigmatized it, 
in a. passage which has become classical, as a spurious pfoduct 
of aristOfiraticdl prejudices and sheer ignorance. But, whatever 
toy he thought of the wisdom or policy of the meosuie,^ it is 
absOluteliy oerteiiU that the ' §risiocratical person* then at the head 
^/^hf British administration in India did not mistake the zemin- 

sense of the expression.‘'It 
.ds u»0t:^toe, as people ^^0 should know better so oiften Say, 

When th^ , came into possession of the Bengal 


J^tpropri^r tof ml land, the only, question being how to 

not undOr any such delusion, but iii pursuance 
v^ a tliat the authors of the rormaueht 

zenjindar i,ntO' a proprietor of the soil, 
tha^ :4ias bto'So agitate^' this country/' 
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«$.ys Ijord CornwarJiSj in ». Aiunte, dated 3rd Felxraary 1790* 
whether the aemindArs and taieokdars are actual proprietary 
of the floilf <3^ only oflSc^re of Government, has always appeared 
to me to be very uninteresting to them, whilst their claim to a 
oertain percentage upon the rents of their lands has heed 
admitted, and the right of the €k>vem]ment to fix the amount 
of those rents at its own diseretlon has never* been denied or 
disputed. Under the former practice of annual settlements, 
nemlndars who have either refused to agre^to pay the rents 
^ that have h^^n required, ox who have been thought upworthy 
of being entrusted with the management, have, dnce our aequi* 
sitioo of the Dewanny, been dispossessed in numberless instances, 
and their lands held khas, or let to a farmer ; and when it is 
recoileeted that pecuniary allowauces have not always L)eea given 
to dispossessed semindara in Bengal, 1 conceive that a more 
nugatory or ^elusive species of property could hardly exist. On 
the other band, the grant of these lands at a fixed assessment 
will stamp a value upon them hitherto unknown, and, the 
facility which it will crehte of raising money upon them, cither 
by mortgage sale, will provide a certain fund for the liquida- 
tion of public or private demands, or prove an incitement to 
exertion and industry by securing the frilits of those qualities in 
the tenure to the proprietor's own benefit” It was in further¬ 
ance of these views, thus clearly expressed, which found favour 
with the Court of Directors*' that the Governor-General in 
Council issued a proclamation on the 22nd March 1793, notify¬ 
ing to all zemindars that the juma assessed upon their'lands 
under the rules for the decennial settlement was fixed for ever, 
and that they were thenceforth to consider themselves proprie¬ 
tors of the soil. Within 8*x short weeks ^ from the date of this 
proclamation,—on the Ist May *1793,—forty-eight Regulations 
passed by the Governor^General in Council, the 6fst 
Onaoting into a Regulation the several Articles of^ the proelan^^ 
tion, and the whole constituting a comprehensive code for the 
fieeai and judicial administration of Bengal. 

* in determining the respective inter^ts in the land of zemln- 
d&ra ^nd rypts under the Permanent Settlement^ we cannot do 
bettm: than confine ourselves to a collation and critical examtnar 
Umi of ^ various passages of the Gornwallis Code, touching 
fights and liabilities of*the owners and occu{devs *of the soil. 
J7his is the ordinary and well-understood method of jad^al 
doiermtaatiohs; and m depswtmg from this method and 
^rtihg into the io< 4 niry ail sorts of State-papers relating to the 
Permanent Settlement, which, as might be expected, contelm hit 
sorts of optoloiit on the poUcy, meaning, and "e^tiel that 
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measure, acme membeia of 4hc' Oomtnis&ion have efiecfcnaHjr 
succeeded in darkeuiog counaeL They maiutaiu tkit ^fr^ueut 
referende to Stated!terature is not only permisaible, but dmiga- 
tory upon them as legislators, and Mr. O’Klnealy, tn particular, 
contends that the free use of such stores of information is sane- 
tinned by . the practice of Chief Justice Coke, J^ord Westbury 
and other eminent judges. Mr. O’Kinealy's arguments did not con« 
since Mr. f|ield, now, to tire universal satisfacbloa of the public arid 
the profession,' Mr^ Justice Field* In some remarks upon the 
Minnies,,Of Messrs. Mackenzie and O’Kinealy, be #ays“ As^ 
to my method in eimmining the Hegulations alone, in order to 
discover the intention of the legislature, and refusing to look 
nt the discussions which led to the enactment of these Regula- 
tions, or at other matter dehore the statute-book, I am not aware 
that Chief Justice Coke or Lord Westbuiy has ever adopted a 
different eauon of construction. The*general rule,, has certain 
exceptions ; and the rule itself boa occasionally been violated ; 
but none the less the tendency of all our modern decisions, as 
observed by Mr. Sedgwick in his learned work on fhe Construction 
of Statutory and Constitutional Law^ is to the effect that the 
intention of the legislature is to be found in tits,statute itselfj 
and that i/tcrc only the Judges are to look for the mischiefs 

meant to be obviated, and the remedy meant to be provided. 

In writing the digest, X was endeavouring to exhibit the 
law as it is. 1 think therefore* tliat the method which 1 


followed was rightly followed. La determining what the 
law * ^all be, I, however, agree entirely with Mr. Mack¬ 
enzie that we ougiit to explore the entire field of State 
Hteraiure." (Calchtta Gazette, p. 481.) JDoubtlesa it is very 
d^sirabie id explore»the wlvole neld of Siate-Uterature,-and per- 
'll^ps it may net be amiss to look into some portions of the 
l^pular literature also, before deciding what the law shall be; 
bdt when legislation affecting property is contemplated, the 
tsgislators shmiid, and in every civilised country do, refer to the 
statute-book and the reports alone for the purpose of ascertain¬ 
ing pi'opnefafy righls. 

Again, tne -Permanent ’ Settlement is a sojemn written coi^'raAt 
beiwe^n 4he State and the landholders It Is as much a contract 
as the Promissory Note of the Secretary of State for India. It 
of course;>much more complex contract, and different ndnds 
fnav Ml puMiffoii^n^ upon it, but it is still essen- 

con^ It is also a aoatract for the benefits of which 
pr^nt landholders of Bengal have admit-^ 
' S Nor was it originally a contract without 

cohiideralioii* I'he landhold^s eniraoed to 
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di^chairge, regularly the reventte, i« all reasons, witljotit atiy 
Fefoieuce to drought, inundation, or other calamity of season; 
and it must be remembered that the revenue at that time 
represented of theifr rent-roll. (Regtilation 1,1793# 

Section 7; Eegulation II, 1798, Preamble,) They came und^ 
another heavy responsibility which lasted down to our own time. 

sale-law of the Cornwallis code provided'that if the proceeds 
of the sale of the d^ulter's aemindary should provl insuihoieitt 
to liquidate the arrears of Government re\%n«e, any other rml 
, 0 r personal fToperty belonging to him* was to be attached and 
sold to make good flie dcSciency. (Regulation XIV, 1793, Sec¬ 
tion- 4t>.) This provision was expressly retained in the sale-laws 
of 1794'and 1799^ and it was only in 1868 that it was repealed' 
by an Act of the Bengal Council. (See Regulation'111, 1794, 
Section 14 ; Regulation VII, 1799, Section 23, Clause 5; Act 
VII, ]868,«B. 0., Section 29^ and Schedule £.) Last, not least, 
tfie'claim of the zemindars to a certain percentage upon tire 
rents collected by them was sanctioned by immemorial usage, and 
that claim had been recognised by the British Government for 
many years tJefore the Permanent Settlement. It would be idle 
*to say that in this compact between the-State and the landholdeKf, 
there was no valuable consideration originally moving, from the 
promisee to the promisor.f- 

The terms proposed by the State, and accepted by the land¬ 
holders must be collected from the puhlio dedaratiom ot \he 
State. Those terms appeafed to many zemindars at the tilne to 
be so ineligible,—the pecuniary responsibilities required to be 
undertaken appeared to many of them to be so onerous, ilmt they 
declined to enter*into tha engagement; The framers of'the Per^ 
manetit* Settlement Wore fully prepared for this contingency, 
which was duly provided for in Regulation Vlll of 1793, which' 
directed *' an allowance in consideration of their proprietory rights?' 


* It would be interestiug to com- self .to. pay the rent and perforik 
pnte the mm total of the ** other covenan.ts of the lease, is never 
real or persona^ propertysold in looked upon as a nudunh paetum, but 
file ^eventy.gre year# between I7S9 always consider^. to be an kgree- 
and 1868. This problem in PolHieal meat for mtuahls ccnuiderati^r^ 
Arithmetic would of course present PRICE! s>. JENXIMS; Law 
itself iu the simple form of Ibe imm- S Chaucory D: 6l9., •VTe verily b#* 
mation of a deormsinff arithmeliCa) lieve that in the e;trly yeiws; ef^ t^i! 
senies, but the subjeot is very worthy Permanent SeRlemeut, nrany asmhd*;: 
the aUreution of every genuine attt-* dars, to use tlie words of Lora, 
dent of Statediteratore. Jnstice James, might be'actns^'^ 

• t A|ocdrding to English law, an willing to pay moiu^ fco get;, 
agreement to jiasigii feasehoM jn'O- their zemtsdray, and with lb \tiiiidt' 
perty, the assignee taking upon him • engagement wtth Govsiriimfnt . . 
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to be awarded to zeiuindars^ who* might refcrse to- engage for the 
juma req^uired from them, (Kegulation VIIJ, 1793, Seetlon 
The great majority^ however, entered into the engagement^ idlaeing 
implicit reliance on the word of an EngUeh nobleman md 
honour of EogTaud, and looking more to- the distant future 
than to the immediate present. In short,, and in faet^ they were 
moved by the magic of property and perpetuity, 

The'pnbtie declarationa of the State are*tn be found in thV 
Begnlations of 1708. Those Bogulations were enacted in order 
to‘'enaSle individuals to render themselves acquainted with the:^ 
laws upon which the security of the many *{]!ie3tinmbl!e privileges 
and immunities granted to them by ^ British Obyernment 
depends." (Regulation XLI, 1793, Preamble.) All rules and 
orders affecting in any respect the rights, persons or property of 
the Natives were directed tO' be recorded in the Judicial JDepart- 
ment. and there framed into a Regulation and printed and pub- 
llshea and translated into Persian and Bengali by the GoD*erQmdht 
timslator. . (Regulation XLI, 1793, Sections 2, 15;) It hr to these 
j^gulatlons,-—to these translations,* that the sremmdars boked, 
and were expressly referred by Government for inforrhatioa respect^ 
ing the terms and conditions of the Permanent Settlement^ and' 
their tights and UabilUies tberennder. Nothing can be more 
unjust^ nothing more repugnant to common sense and common 
notions of ffldr dealing between man and man, than to construe 
a contract, a composition, tmd, to some extent, a setUeraent of 
ftnoefiain claims, % referring to the vacillating intentions and 
wishes of one of the partfes, which were never communicated 
to the other. It is the words in which the final expression' 
of the wilt is conveyed, the plain meaning *of which should 
detern^ne the meaning and extent of the obligationr of the 
partiea The doctrine of the sect'^ dh^im cy the wUl » 
dangerous to social security, " 

' M^rs, Mackenzie and O’Kindly have made drligent use of 
the permlssbn accorded to the Commissioners to call for and 
j^me all papers recorded ei^er in the Z^egblative or Eeyenue 
Ipepartmentc of this Government^ bearing upon the questien ol 
the amendment the Kent Jjaw,” .But it* is especially unfafr 
% fiem to be perpetually quoting from Mr. Shore, when every- 
hndy koons ^at he wae from the irst-decidedly opposed in the 
l^eirhi^ent Seiileiq^ht, and that be rfas 'overruled by X^ord Corn- 
|£r. 0’E;inealy referred tq. 




{aciy, H(M> this porta very bter^tiag, and very germacMr 

^“1*0 uttjtrly, |»d«ihed f The to the.prssant kquiry, 
ihtise' M!snelatii'''Wsoidd 'he ' 
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m tlie report as his valuable blalbriGal minuite^ with t&e fbUbwiug 
observatieut The positiou of the'ryots in Bengal ie, no' doubV 
a matter on whieh opinions are divided, and will probably eonti-^ 
nue so until, the despatches and revenue proceedings of the period 
before mkI after the Permanent Settlement are published. 1 have 
read some of themr and 1 remain more firmly eonvinoed than 
ever by tbeiv perusal, that the ryots of this country were protected 
nbt only by the engagements entered into by the semindar, but 
also by the eomnmn law,, from a-rbitrary eviction adJ enhance^ 
meat.’* • {fJalcutta Gazette, p. 480;) We objefit to the di^ogistio 
expression ‘OTbitrary,’,and we slmll have somelhiDg to* say of 
th^ J common law" hereafter, but here we tahe leave to ask, if 
rights and property of individuals are indeed to depend upon 
State-literature, is ir. not fair that legislation based on the assumpp 
tion that Mr. O’Kineafy’s opinions are unimpeachable, Should 
be postponed till all thoso^papers, the perusal of' some of which 
has eonfirmdd him in bis .opinions^ shall have been published) 
and subjected to a searching publio examination t But to hayo' 
done with State-literature, let us see what are the respeetivf 
interests in the land of the xemindar and the ryot according tO’ 
the plain meaping of the KegulatiosSr 

♦ 

jj,—Bights of Zemindiara and Byt^a nndev the CommtlUa Godex 
The great fiegulation definmg the relative rights of seraindars* 
and ryots is Regulation VIII of 17^. But,, in order to understand* 
aright the provisions of that Regulation, we must bear in mind* 
that the ^mindars b^ been already proclaimed to bo pToprietors 
of the eeUy six weeks before the Cornwall is Code w'as passed oh 
the 1st May 1793. Th^ preamble to Regulation IX of 1793^ 
recites that the property in the soil has *been deciaired to bO' 
vested in. the landholders, and Ihe revenue payable to Govern* 
meat from each estate has been fibced for ever,” and goes on th 
say that *‘ tlm property in the aoH was neveh before formally 
declared to be vested In the landholder.” In numberie^ placet; 
in the Cornwallis Code, the zemindars are styled proprietors 
^ the soti/but, Messrs. Mackenzie* and 0E.meaiy contend that 
nothing particular was meant the expressionj and to prove- 
bow iilusory this propnetorahip, this property in the soU, was* 
from' the fimt understood to be, Mr. ^Rincaly <^tes a ease de** 
elded-k) Idl l by the BudderlDewanny Adawlut 

* ** 1 wifi now refer to a case decided in 181>f, al.a f[^rikii)gillh«tritti<;ija 
eon^wing ephtioa I hold ia regard to the effect of the Ferman^nti- 
Mid the timimUaosoa Uie ohajpacler . of the propriefeKty 
of semiiidara as ettublwhed- by it. BeotdthMWksdw^ 

Irom ft long time a Afatoi, or oollectiona froia. the 
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ef hroa witliin tize efltate, siiuiiUf> to^tlie If^mk Mekal dr sait 
Tb«' revenues of this mefaal werej at Permariient SsMUeiiient, kefrt 
separate from those arisiog oat o£ oulUvation. SubseqiieuUy tii,e melisl' 
was sold, and- soon after a dispute arose as to the rights of the '* proprietor 
of the' j^npanent setiTeineut and the purchaser. l!he fbrmer declared that 
the rights to the mines, and the places of manufacture followed the proper^ 
ty in the land kt whichr they lay ; the latter that the proceeds of the mines 
formed one branch of revenue, that the aeuiindtir had paid a distinct assess* 
ment on it* and that the right to the mines went with the sale of th^ meha], 
not with th^Fermanent Settlement. On inquiry H was ascertained that, 
according .to the custom of the place, the £>aha Ifekni had b^n separateljr 
assessed;^. The Sudder Dewany held that the proprietor could not restrain , 
the miner, who was entitled to work old miue8,^mid ojpen new ones accord;^' 
ing to established usage. I suppose nothing could bring out iu stronger 
relief toe Sfer^e betmm f^ku o/prop^ty in MUgUavd and India than ibis 
ease. The common law of the land carVed a perpetual mining lease but of 
the propiietary rights of a landbwner as viewed from the standpoint of 
Ungltsh law.” {Cmcuita QazeUe^ p. 4511.) 


The caae Ur Which Mr. O’Kinealy alludes i» very ['ufly reported' 
hi Macnaghten's Select Reports, vok 1., pp. 4*5 U60. New Edittem 
It is the case of Oooro&pWBhad Boae versus Bi^noochurii 
On reading that report very carefully, w6 are astonished^ to find 
that Mr. O'Ktoealy has wholly mislead tlio facts of the case, and 
misappreciated the decision of the Court. We sefiousiy lielieve 
that ils has been misled by some account of the case in some 
ebficnre portion of State-literature, and that he could not have had 
betere him the report in Macnagliteib to which we observe he does 
not give any reference. The great weight that is jnsily due to 
everything which, falls from the letpued Legal ^membraneer 
makes it necessary tlmt we should point out how and wherein he has 
itito error. ' It appears, then, from Memiaghten's report (1) 
tha^ t^e .aemindary of Beerbhoom, iifieluding the Loha Mehat^ 
been permanently settled with the {tajah of Beerbhoom; (2) 
tliat the proftte of tlm Lofla^ Meha>l had been, all along, from a 
time .long before the Permanent Settlement, kept separate in 
the R^ah s. private accounts from the general rente and profits 
of t}»e aeffliindary, and that the assessment psid . by hina to- 
|(|ov^pm)eni. bn account of the Leha JfsM was likewise entered 
j.fp'the accounts of Qoverh^eut) (3) that the plaintifT 
te purchaser of the whole Mskatt i.a„ 
defendiint (thd pi^^ a par^cufar peri^^unah in the 
odpry 4n; i^ ^ lhat the former in his plaint alleged 
, ^ property of the 

Bengal era, <}cnn^0pon(im0 vMh 
" pkep. it w^kotd,’* md that by his purchase'^ 

e^Aired' iM of <Ac former eemimar^rigfUe m 
Me mmindarg ;" and (5) that the Jaitei? 

‘"puTaiaseef' the i^rgimufth,. lie-was 
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to so much of tlie of the Lc^m Meh(d wore 

tlerived Ircfln the mines and maniffactories within hie pergunoiih. 
It is ctear that both parties claimed under the proprietor " ol 
the il^crinanent Settlement, and the only question was, what 
portion of his rights had passed to the plaintiff, and what pdr^ 
tion to the defendant. It was found at trial that the platnr 
titfs allegations were true, and that the deed of sale from the 
in favour of tlM) defendant, although it {>articuhirised with 
great minuteness the rights and property conveyed to him, con- 
tained no njcntiou of the mines, and manufactories in the land 
iohl. decree which was ultimately made by the Sndder 

Dewanny Adawbit was in favour of the plaintiff, who was declar¬ 
ed entitled according to the establislied usage, to the profits of 
the entire Loha Mehal, including those derived from tho mines^ 
and manufactories iu the pergirnnah purchased liy the defendatvt, 
ami also entitled to open new mines in that pergunuah on con- 
difciou of ma\ing to the defendant ** a full and liberal C(mipen~ 
aationfor the value of •any land which may be rendered un^ 
fit for Gultimtiony Yt was not on tlie strength of a title para¬ 
mount, it -wa9 not on the strength of any supposed ' common 
law' rights, pverriding the proprietary, rights of the zemindar, 
t hat the plaintiff sought to recover the Xo/j^( Afe/mL Forflmately 
for him, the plaintiff was better advised, and claimed the Loha 
Mehal on the footing of his purchase, insisting in his plaint that 
ho “ had acquired the whole of the former* zemindat*8 rights.** 
This was also the ground lOf the decree, which, amongst. other 
matters, whilst declaring the plaintiff''s right ac^rding to tlie 
estnblisived usage to open new mines iu the lands purehased by 
the defendant from the same zemindar, provided upon equit¬ 
able prim^iples for full ancf liberal compeusptitm to the defendant. 
Then as to ‘‘the difference between rights of property tU 
England and India,” we are not aware that under British 
rule any ever existed ; Imt we apprehend that the differenca 
will be biought out in very strong relief indeed if the Draft 
Bill iu its present shape shall become law. And here, as 
well as elsewhere^ we may remark once for all that to say 
that the Bengal zemindar has net the tame riglits as the 
English landowner, is to say nothing to the purpose. The 

English landowner, too, does ’ not possess the set of rightO 

as the Bengal zemindar. fThh rights of each are deffned ^ ^e 
law of the realm in which the land is sithate. The English 

^Gommon lew defines the proprietary righto of the English mhd* 

owner. The same code which constituted the zemmdiCr proprietor 
of the soil contains the restrictions to which hU pfoprieiary 
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Tbeae restrictidna, ao far aa tb^ are lekv^aat to the present m» 
ar>a to be found in Kegnlatioii VIII of 1799< I'he (Brat 
47 Sdctiooa of that Reg-alation lay down rules as to the ai^ssniieQt 
of the sadder Jama or revenue. Sections 4S, 51 deal with the 
^relations between the aemindar and dependant talookdar% 
Utm^'ordar^ and motmrr&rpdars, and immediately after, the 
Beguiatioa proceeds to enact as follows:-*- 

LlL-^Th^ ^tetfiiindar er other actual proprietor o/f&nd, is to let tJja remain* 
otM lands o/ ' omindary or ostafe, under the prescribed restrietioHe, in 
selmeim tnonnsr Ae ma^ thinJk proper j bat everjr engag6B|eDt eontmcted 
with under-formers, shall be apeotie as to the amount and oouditioas of it| 
and. all sums received by any actual proprietor of laud, or any farmer of 
land, of whatever descriptioB, over and above what is speoiled in the 
engagements of the persona paying the same, shall be considered as extorted, 
and he repaid with a penalty of double the amount. The reetcictione 
prescribed and referred to in this Section, are the following*:-* 

|fo person eontraeting with a a^nindar, independent taloekdar, 
•or other actual poprietor, or employed by him in the management of the 
^Heetione, shall be authorised to take charge of the lands or coUectidns, 
Without an andinama, or written commission, signed by sueb eemindar, inde* 
fxmdeuttaloofcdar, or other actual-proprietor. * 

hlV^^i*raa$M to be e^seimd to prevent imposition on the tyots under the 
denominaiion of edmaub^ mhaloott ^e. , 

ISVt j oj^roprietors and fartnere of land prohibited imyftwny any new 
odiwau^r mhatoot on the ryots, 

Lyi.i-7tt is expected that in iitne the proprietors of laud, dep^dent 
taloekd^ Sind farmers oi land, and the ryots, will ind it for their mutual 
advance Co enter inio eMreemetUs iti every iustimce for a specific sum, 
for a j^ertaln ^nantity of lead, leaving it to the option of i the latter to 
nUlttswte whatever speties pf produce may appear to them likely to yield 
^e largest profit; whwe, however, it is the established custom to vary 
i^e pottah for lands according to jfhe articles produced tHereon, aad While 
the actual pi^prietora of land, dependent talookdars, or farmers of * land, 

.. hpd iu such placgs, shall prefer an udherenoe to this custom, the 
idingage^e^ entered into ehtweeu them, are to specify the quantify'of laud, 
apedes of prodnoe, rate of rent aud amount thereof, with the term of the 
lease, • and n stipidatioa, that in the event of the species of produce being 
obsuge^ W new cn^ll^smea^&e executed for the remnimn^ term of the 
^rst. leaeef or for a hmger period, if agreed on ; and in the event of any 
oW spedeS being cultivatedi, a new eugagemeat, with the like specification 
afid cladMt, is to 1 m executed accordingly. 

. fiVU.. The rents-'to bfi ^d fay the by whatever liile or 

•Oiwtoiiiitibiqy may ne regulatedt ^all be specifically etatefi in the |»ottahi 
in erety poB^me shall ooutaia the eiact siuu tobe,pa!lui by 

only can fia and/er fa 

' " -y" . . ' ■ ■* 

fo iereg^e^ m tho 2iUlaii0our(^ andi^pios 
^ 4 hi 0 ^idtU*d^co^oftbe.priucipd<mtfdia^^ * 
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may dsmand poUahiof proprietors of land and farmirs toAa 
are aUo r^uii edio ^ant tAem. 

ljX,.^^r4t.~-'Au loam to under-farmers. and ryots made previous (6 the* 
eonudusioti of the seUlementi aud not contrary to any Rogniation; are to 
remain in loree ttutil tbe period-of their expiratleni nnlesa proved to have 
been obtained by colioaiou, or from-persona not auiftioriaed to grant , thena. , 

iSe(Wfl^>^No aotoot proprietor of laud or fanner, or persons autiiig. under, 
ilieir authority, shall cancel the pottaha of the kkod kasKt I'yots, except 
opon proof that they have been obtained by coUoaion ; or that ihe rent^ 
paid by them within thelaat three yeara, have been reduced belbW' the rate 
of the nirhbundy. of the purguuuah ; or that they have obtaiued coUuaive 
deductions; or upon a gener^ measurement of the purgunnidt^for the 
purpose of equaliziug and gorrectiug the assessment. 

Wa xnuftt bear iu mind that the remaining- lands spoken of in 
Section 52 are eil the lands of tbe estate save the lands in the pos¬ 
session of dependent talookdarSris/^mmrdars aud moowrrergdarSi 
The plain meaning of Seotiou 52 and the next fello-wing sections 
above cited, as any one, abe he lawyer or layman, may see 
for* himself, is this. The zemiudar is to be at liberty to let tbe 
remaining lands in any manner he may think proper, subject 
only to the prescribed T^striotions, that is to say, lai^ Section 53, 
if he elects to ^t his lauds in farm^ the fiurmer shall not be 
avthdrised to qpllect rents from the ryots unless be is armed 
with an amilnamah ; 2nd,. Section 54) he shall consolidtte alt 
ahwauba and mhatoot with the assul into one speciEo sum ; 
Srd, Section 55*. he shall not impose any new abvMwb or mhatotoi;, 
4th, Section 56, he shall vary the pottah if the species of produce 
is ohangeii for, the remainder of the term, or for a longer pe4od, 
if agreed on ; 5th, Section 57, he shall specify the exact, rent, or 
rate of rent, in the poCtabs given to ryots; 6th, Section 58, he shall 
register tHe forms pf these^pottahs in the Zillah. Court; Sec¬ 
tion 59, he shall grant ^ttahs to ryot^ who may also demand 
pottahs frCm him ; and 8th, Sactioif 60, he shall allow all exisiinjgp. 
leases to ryots to remain, until* the period of their expiration, 
when of course he may let the lands comprised ip these leases 
in any manner be may think proper; but as regards 
ryotSfho shall not cancel tlmr pottahs unless within the last three 
years their rent has been reduced below the pergv,nmh^rcid&^^ or 
utfless tite e^istihg pergunnah rcUs itself k altered upon a genei^ah 
meaiuremenb for the purpose; this, of course, k not to prevent 
him from cancelling the pottahs of aU zyoi;s« Mbod ^sM and 
otlier, if they ate* proved to have been procured by coUhsion, 

Thk k the plain meaning of Sectiona 52«60 of mgidation. 
Till.,,, l7Sf3, and inV^^dor to complete our view of the relative; 
rntomats pf the zemindar, and the ryot under tjie PornwalimOqdnr , 

it reuklhs only to ndc^Mt undei? Beguktion XTM 
zemiihlaif k prohihitod ^om grafting pottahs to mg ^ 

' ' ■ 46 '' 
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term exceeding ten years. In hvr words, tbe zemindar is left at 
liberty to let his lands in any manner he may think p^er, and 
there is no. limit to the rent he may demand except hu aptwimetU 
with the ryotf which must always be reduced to writing, and 
the term of which is in no case to exceed tea years ; but as regards 
ihe khod J^het ryots who were at the time upon the latwi, he 
must not i^ncei their pottahs so long as they pay rents aecording 
to the. pergy^nnah rate* « ' 

The above is also substantially the meaning which Mr. B^eld, 
3n his (fj^st; deduces from Begulation VIII., 1793, S^tlons 52-60, 
after a minute and systematic examinaticfb of the whole subject. 
(Digest, pages ISO-'OS.) Messrs. Mackenzie and O’Kineaiy warmly 
contend that Mr. Field is all wrong. Mr. Mackenzie invokes the 
** Shades of Grant, Shore, and Cornwallis,'* {Galeutta Gazette, page 
418), and^ both Mr. Mackenzie and Mr. O’KineaJy triumphantly 
point out, though it appears that the credit of tbe digcoveiyr is due 
exclusively to the former, that the fons errorum of Mr, IHeid’s 
opinions on this subject is— a full point in his edition of the 
Eegulations.. Mr. field still adheres to his full point after' the 
Word'following* in Section 52, Regulation VlII.,*and says that 
tble full point is to be found in the Baptist Mission Press edition 
of 18ll7. (Caleutki. Gazette, page 481.) We are afraid that Mr. 
Field shall have ultimately to surrender his full point. We hnd 
that in Henfy White’s edition of 1817, Section 52^ ends with a 
colon, and not with a full stop. In the preface to that edition, 
the ^editor says that tbe “ public may, 4irith confidence, depend upon 
IUjIs volume, being i«tf<fCtly correct, and an exact copy of the 
oiiginal publisbid by tbe Government." Mr, O’Kinealy in his 
Minute p^sed upon bis colleagues t^e imperative necessity of 
having this' mqmUiiiltous question satisfactorily settled, fOaUuUa 
GazfUt, page 450), but Uie public have not been made acquainted 
with the' result df the further researches recommended. It is 


impoi^ible to, he serious when one finds grave senators spending 
so much valuable time and energy in a controversy about a colon. 
In truth, It dues not make the least difference in thq world 
whether Seetton'52 is closed* with a full point or a colon. The 
W^lioni Maokenzie and O’Einealy^is ^hat S^tihn 

iF whicli 'l^iivef the zemindar at liberty to Ui the remaining 

he may think proper, subject 
to reetriotiqnBi i#to* be read- as conueoted. with 




totally disconnected finm the next following 
m^tiding Section 60, wvhich spaks of the hasJB 
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no mson wby the colon at the^ end of Section 52 shduld be held 
to ezhansf its connective virtue exactly at the end of Section 53. 
But wo had better give a portion of Mr. Field'S oonsldeted 
answer to this contention. 

** Fmti as to the argument concerned vith the pnnctuation and the aop* 
posed printer’s error, we conetrnction of a statute cannot be made to depend 
upon the puiiotuation, which is not part of the statnte. See cases quoted in 
Maxmll on ih& Inttrpretation o/ Statutei^ page 35, and Sedgwima TTofV^ 

page 225 . .. Seeo'^dly, the last sentence of Section 52, i^aks of * rea- 

trictions ’ in the plural. It is impossible these reitHwtiona can bo included 
in, and cease at the end of, Section 53, for this Section contains b single res« 
triotion only ^ . (Cid^Uta Gazette, page 481.) 

W.e cannot help expressing in this place our admiration for the 
firmness with which Mr. Field kept his eyes fixed on the plaid 
language of the Eegnlations amidst the dust whirlwinds of 
State-literature raised by his colleagues. Mr^ Field, however, 
has a difficuUy of hts own,•which we confess we cannot appreciate. 
He says that the term let in Section 52 is properly applicable 
only to a demise of land by an absolute owner to a strangei^ 
who has no rights exedpt thosd created by the demise.’* It is 
therefore inapplicable to the khod leaeht ryots of Section 60, 
which, according to his construction, and as we also contend, is 
connected with Section 52. He concludes that the term hi was 
^ used by the makers cf the Regulation in a loose colloquial sCnsO. 
-^ut there is no necessity whatever for imputing to Lord Cornwallis 
and his associates ignoradee of the legal sense of the word 
The zemindar was declared.to be at liberty to let the rem^ininp 
lands of hia eetate in any manner he thought proper, like a pro¬ 
prietor as he had been solemnly proclaimed to be, but subject to 
this resttiGtion in regard to lands already in the occupation of 
khod haaht ryots, that t5ese ryots wer^ entitled to remain ou 
the^ lands so long as they paid* the pergunirmh ttjde of renti 
failing which the zemindar was ait liberty to let their lands to; an;y- 
body else whom he chose. ^ 

III,—Meaning of Eheervation in the CormafcdUn €6de. 

Ritt it is whatever may be the actual limitations fupon 
fbe pii-optietary rights of zemindars imposed by the Regulations^ 
there was a power reserved by the Governor-General in Council 
by Clause 1, Section 8, Regulation^ 1. of 1733, under s^htofa the }egi8*> 
laturei may, whenever it fhitfks fit, modify, alter, or, for the matter 
^*of that, cut dowd those rights, according to its <^n sense of wbat.ls 
equitably or expedient. Clause Iv Bection 8^ RegulatioU L; o| 
1738'runs'as follows 

“It be^g du% of the ruling power to j^iotoet all Of 
and mom pwrUeolarly those who from thetr.sttaaiioa are moiA hti^pleM^ the 
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;Ck>yerQor*6eDeral in Council will,' whenever lie may deem it proper, m»ct 
euoti Kegalstiotifl aa he may think necessary for the protection welfare 
of the dependent talookdars, ryots, and other i:alttvators or the soil: 
and no zemindar, independent (.alookdar or other actual proprieW of land 
shall be entitled on this account to make anyj^jection to the dieeharge of 
ihe fixed asaesament which they bare respectirefy agreed to pay.*' 

And the Eeport concludes with tlie emphatic declaration that all 
the provisions of the Draft Bill, so far as they propose to benefit 
the ryots, fall well within the power expr^sly reserved by the 
conditions pjf the Permanent Settlement,” (OalcuUa Gezette, p. 100.) 

Now Jt js to be noted that the power reserved by the Governor- 
General in Council is expressly reserved qn behalf of dependenlr 
talookdars and lyots, and as against zemindars wiio shall not be 
entitled to make'any objection to the discharge of the fixed assess¬ 
ment on account of this power being exercised. There was no 
similar jpower reserved on behalf of the ryots as against ihe 
dependent Udookdars, But the provi^ons of the Draft Bill in 
favour of the ryots, «/they encroach on the rights of zemindai», 
encroach in the same manner on the rights of dependent tedo^ 
dare. If the proposed legislation is to be jastiBed by this reserva¬ 
tion, the power ought to strictly pursued, and dependent talook- 
dare may well say that, as between tliem and the ryots, it would be 
manifest perversion of the power to exercise it to their detriment 
for the benefit of the ryots. 

But a short and conclusive answer to.any interpretation of this 
reservation, which goes to tlie extent of contending that it justi- 
iles interference with the proprietary rights of zemindars, is fur- 
nishe'd by Eegulation II. of 1793. The preamble of that Regula- 
fdon, after reciting that the property in the soil has been vested 
in the lan||lhoIder8, and that it is expendient to erect Courts of 
Judicature presided qver by Judges, *^wbo, from their oflicial 
‘situations and. t^ nature of their trusts, shall not only b*e wholly 
uninterested in the iresult of tl^eir decisions, but bound to decide 
impartially between the public and the proprietors of land, and 
also between th^ latter and their tenants,” concludes with these 
memorable words :i— 

r‘.f‘ arp POWER WILT, TOBN E3I1ST JN THE OOUNTRT BY WHICH THE 
TESTEH IK THE MHPHOUBBBS BY Tip BEUbLigriOKS CAt( 
|(R ilfl'JiiKOED, OR the VALUE OP LANDED PBOPEBTY APPECTED.” 

The peatn]^le of BegUlaiion II. of 1793, which, according to Re- 
the same year, we afb call Section 1 of the first 
Regulatfbn, is stilMaw, We do not find that Section*^ 
Regulation JL of 1793 is •proposed to be repealed by the 
it would certainly eondnoe to consistency and 
words were.«Epunged from the statute-booh^ 
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Hairing shown what is nof |ihe meaning of the reseriration, let 
ns try if ve can discover what it 6iJO^ mean. The following pas¬ 
sage from the pen of the Right Beta. T. Pemberton lieigh, which 
contains the quintessence of cartloads of State-literature, will 
assist ns in the endeavour 

'‘Many o£ the greater zemindars, within their respectivejsemindariei, 
were entrusted with rights, whiOt. properly belonged to the Oovemment. Tl^y 
had authority to collect from the ryots a certain )x>rtion of the gross pro- 
once of the lands. They, in many cases, imposed tolls, and they increased 
their income liy fees, perquisites, *aud similar exaction^, not wholly unknown 
to more recent times and more civilised nations. .On the other bfind, they 
were bound t0 maintain peace and order, and administer jnstice within their 
zemiiidaries and, for that purpose, they bad to keep »p Courts of Civil and 
Crimmal Justice*, to employ kazees, canoohgoes, and tanuahdnrs, or a police 
force."^ Bnt while as against the ryote and other inhabitants within their 
territories, many of these potentates exercised almost regal authority, they 
were, as against the Government, little more than stewards or administra¬ 
tors. It was considered by the E-iat India Company that Ms ^gt 

step towards ajbetter system of^ Government and the amelioration of the con- 
ditnou of their subjects, would be to convert the zemindars into landowners, 
and to fix a permanent annual jnromah or assessment to the Government, 
according to the existing vvalue, so as to leave to land proprietors the bene¬ 
fit of all subseauent improvements.” Zelanund Sing v. The Bengal 

Oovernment, ^Moore, pp. 108-110. 

“ The firslfstep ” was taken W the liMt India Con^aoy on the 
22nd Barch 1793, when the Governor-General in Cfonncil 
fied to the zemindars to the ^ect following:—We found you 
stewards and administrators, wa» have made you landownem; we 
have fixed the assessment for ever, according to the existing value 
of lauded property, leaving you to enjoy the benefit of all subse¬ 
quent improvements; but you shall no longer be as kings and 
potentates over the ryots; the Government permitted you to 
exercise function^ which* properly belonged to the Government; 
the ryotihave not fared well unde;; your regime, and their persona 
and property have not been properly protected; {i being ihe duty 
of the ruling power to protect aUckteeee of people, andj more par* 
ticularly, ihoee who from their situation are mint hebpUee, 
Oovernor-Qemral in Council will, whenever he may deen^ it 
proper^ enact such Begulatione as he may think necessary fir 
, protection and welfare of the dependent taloohdare, ryotsj and 
other cuUimtors of the soil; you shall not be allowed to claim 
any compensation for the loss of^ your ^questionable seigborial 
jurisdiction, privileges an<4 perquisites,^ and no zsmmdar^ fnd«- 

. ■ " ' — . —'— .— ‘ ' ' ' " -I 

* Jiirudiotion, privileges, am pst- and the civil dhd crimiuM juHsdic* 
^misitss. In pursuance of the power «tion exercised, hj the zemimhms was 
reserved by the Proclamation. Beg. taken away by ScetioU 66 of that 
Vm. of 1788 did away with the al^ Bemilation, whidi^has not been rj»« 
waubs, mhatoot, and other perquisites, pealed to this day. 
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^pendent tcdoakdoTf or other adwM proprietor of Iknd ahcdl be 
eniitUd^ on tkie accounts to make any objection to the dmharge 
of the ftesed amaement which they have reapectively agreed to 
pay* 

The reservation in Article VIT. of the Proclamation, which 
was, oat the let May 1793, enacted into Olanse 1, Section VIIL 
of Eegolation 1. of 1793, has been inserted in italics in the above 
j^ragmph,.|knd.the context shows what we believe it does mean. 
This meaning gives, sense to the concluding sentence of the clause, 
whilst the meaning suggested by the Export is in direct conflict 
with the emphatic assurance given to the landholders in the 
preamble of Regulation IX.—that no power will exist in the coun¬ 
try by wbicdi the lights vested in .them by the Regulations can \)0 
'infringed, Or the value of landed properly affected. It would 
be absurd to suppose that the Qovemor-Qenerai in Council when 
he declared the zemindam to be proprietors of the soil, in the 
same breath told them that he kept in reserve * a power, •to 
he sprang upon them whenever he chose, by which their proprie^ 
-tary righte or the value of their landed property could be interfer¬ 
ed with or affected, and nevertheless gave them# distinctly to 
understand that they should not expect the remission of a single 
rupee In the assessment which was flred at ten-elevenths of the 
then existing value of their zemindaries. It is idle to say that 
any provision of the Draft Bill, intended for the benefit of the 
ryOt, wMcii imposes upon the zdlnindar any restriction in the 
enjoyment of the use and profits of his lands, over and above the 
restrictione particularly enumerated in Regulation VIII. of 1793, 
is within the meaning of the reservation. 

* ly.—wde# X, of i 839. » 

Mn Maijhenzie le angry* with the IFigh Court judges as 
A tula. When he says, 1 decline to waste time in discussing 

views of the law,—a judge who could say*.shows 

ai^hl; hj^iak ignoranea of the revenue history of the country 
tui to be unfit oven to enter the arena of discussion,*’ we feel ho 
di#AUlty in understanding him. When he ob^cterises Sjr 

sheetrfinchoi^*’ of the school” of the 
we imagine he sees in the name an emhlem of hope 
Rut when he j^ys ^ Sir Richard Garth that 
he h^ views of §ie' ■ propaganda,” 

. guess to what ” s^ret association mr the ^real 
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of opinions and principles wbici! are viewed by most Governments 
with borrdr and aversion" to which we find the name pro¬ 
paganda is applied in modern political language, Mr. Mackenzie 
alludes. (Galcutta Gazette, pp. 4)9, 116; md Brande and 
CooB^B Dictionary of Soienee, Literature, and ArL New edition^ 
vol. 3, p, 113;) 

Mr. Justice Campbell, however, is the exception who proves 
ttie rule. Let Sir George Campi>ell relate the history of Act 
of 1859. After giving the substance of the^ first provisions of 
Act X. of J869, which enact that ryots who have held from the 
time of the Permanent Settlement at fixed rates of rent which 
have never been changed, are entitled to hold at those rensta for 
ever, and that if any ryot can prove that bis rent has not been 
changed for twenty years, it shall be presumed that tbif land 
has been held at the same rate from the time of the Permanent 
Settlement, unless the .zemindar shows to the contrary, Sir 
George Camj^beli proceeds to say— 

'I'he provision which has sinco led to much dictation, and to a cry 
that the riyhU of landlofi'dt have hem confiscated, is the.next, which deolara* 
a right of occupancy at a fair rent (subject to enhancement from time to 
|ime) to belong to every ryot who has iield land for a period ol twelve’ 
years and upwards, with two important exceptions. First, the law is not 
to affect the terms of any written contract; 'so that a mao- boIdiOg, on 
contract only, a terniinable lease does not benefit by the provisioa.* And^ 
second, it does not apply to the seer ” of demesne lauds of the proprietortk 
Lands which have once borne that character, although let for the time 
can be resumed at any time. 

Tenants having a right of • oconpanoy are liable to enhapeemept bf 
rent on the following grounds, and on these only ;— 

That the land is found by measurement to be in excess of the quantity 
paid for. 

That the rate of rdnt is below the prevailing rates paid by the same 
class of ryots for similar lands in the places adJasmA* 

That the value of the produce on fhe pr^Uctive powers of the land' 
have been increased otherwise than* by the agency mr at the expense of 
the ryot. 

He then narrates how the indigo planters sought r to oooquet^; 
the ryots, and to bring them to their own terms with respeot 
indigo,»by demanding enhanced rents. 

*TIm ca^e^canie before the Chief Justice, ffir Barnes IPeaeoek, who 
ded^d that the ryots were bound to pay a fair rent in the sense of the- 


'*^This was Mr. Justice Gamphell’s, create a right of ; oclhupanoy imlesa -) 
•view of the law as laid down in . d there is an ayjsf’srs st^polatioii tp. th#i 
Act X, 17; but since then a oontrary, !£he mere fact that/ sA) 
Full. Benob - of the Calcutta High f the end of the ; term ths minihdaf!- 
Court has laid down that a bolding may turn opt the rjdt domi not f 
fjO^. twelve years, whether under amrant to suph. Atprois fS^alAtioa, ^ 
one or mors terminable litases, dost 17 yfi B,, ^ 
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)ugb«sti rent obtaiuftble, and tbat,> an ^increase of tba vabie of produob 
abown, there was no limit to the itiorease demandable, bu^ we net 
profit of the eultivator or rack-rent. Entering into a oalcnlatiott of the 
value of prodoce and coate of prodaotlon, and dedacting the one fSrom the 
other, he found that the durance left a profit greater titkto the rent 
jctlaimed by the planter, and accordingly decreed thefnll elaim. 

The ryots, however, stili declined either to grow iad%o on the old 
terms or to pay the rents so greatly increaeed, and toe case eventually came 
before the Full High Court of fifteen judges, who decided by fourteen tp 
one (the Chief Justice still maintaining nis opinion) that as the landlord 
could only enhance for.a certain cause, he could only euhauos in the same 
degrae of .<}U the same proportion .in which that cause operated. It being 
ehown that the value of agricultural produce has increased* in a certalu 
proportion since the last adjustment of rent, the r^ut will be increased in 
the same piuportiou, e.g,, if prices have risen fifty per cent, the rent wit! 
also be raised wy per cent. I'Mt is the final decision in what is called thw 
Great Eent Case."* 

The dlousskni and the dry about confiscation, mentioned by 
Sir Oeorge CampbeH, evidently allude itof Sir Barnes Peacock’e 
declarations from the bench in jffille v. Jash/ur Ghoae, and the 
minute soon after recorded by him in answer to a reference 
from the Government of India. In this Minute, which is dated 
dlst Bdafch 1864, Sir Bames Peacock recommended the repeal* 
of Section 6 of Act X. of 1859^ which conferred a right of occu-^ 
pancy on ryots who had held or cultivated land for twelve years. 
He says 


appears to be that Section 6 u obj^tionable, and, ought to be 
repealed. 

. l«2.~;.Seeau8e it interferes with the just riglits of the zemindars, at least 
ih thb i^nuanentry settled districts, by vesting rights of occupancy in the 
. ryots winch bad no previous existence. 

es*e«essreae 

firdfy.—Because, by creating new rights of. occnpaiicy which did not 
,, caist Mfore, it impo^ upon, we Courts of JuAice the necessity o^settliug, 
iti case ,of dispute mth the rfots who have acquired such rights, tbs rents 
wh^i they ate to paji < instead of leaving the parties to make their owa- 
arrangemehti^ sa titey must have done*if Section 6 had not been passed. 
If d^on 6 iwd i^ot been passed, Section &% would have extended only 
(QibMNi in'which rights (d occupancy existed according to the old law, and 
,nnuSld lM.; proved, it is not because some old rights may exist without the 


Cobden club Essays, 1870. 

«/ SfiMal did 
niot'ii^Bise any bmcry about oonfisca* 
riim 4l and this rilence on 


.ihfw. ''Cob* 


acted that ..ryots Uhvi^ rights of 
oceupanoy,, but not hularng at fixed 
rates from the time of the Perma¬ 
nent Settlement, are entitled to re- 
oeivipdttabs at fair and eouitable 
rates. . According to the old law,*^ 
te. VIII., HM, Sec, 60, kh<^ ka$hi • 
lyots, we have seen, are entitied to 
pottabs at, pur&mnak riiriee, and 
Reg, mi, lin, ^ 60, is to thie 
dkyJaer* 
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t^ 0 ana of. proof that 'fights are to Bo cveatetl which never exists before^ 
and iu favour of ryots who never had any .rights in the laud at allj and that is 
what Secuou 6 has done.'* 

The {>as8ag6s we have quoted from Sir George CampbeU weiku 
written iu 1870. Since then various decisions have been passed 
by the High Court, and the law relating to the right of occupancy^ 
as it stands at present, is very accurately given in Articles 40 and 
4} of. the Digest. • • 

Digest,—Article 40. * , 

• 

Every ryot who shatl have cultivated or held land as a tenant 
ior a period of twelve years, eball have a right of occupancy iii 
the land so cultivated or held by him, whether it be held .under 
pottah or not, so long as lie pays the rent payable on account 
of the same ; but this rule does not apply to Mtamar, nij-jote, 
or seer land ]>elonging to tflie proprietor of the estate Or tenure, 
anti -let by him on lease for a term, or year by year, nor (as re^ 
spects the actual cultivator) to lands sublet for a term, or year 
by year, by a ryot having a right of occupancy. The holding of 
Ihe father or^ther person from whom a ryot inherits, shall be 
deemed to be«tho holding of the ryot written the meaning of this 
article. 

Nothing in tiiis article shall be held to affect the terms of any 
written contract for the cultivation of land entered into between 
a landholder and a ryot, when it contains any express stipulMiou 
contrary thereto. * 

Digest-^Article 41. 

A right of occupancy Is the privilege, of continuing to hold 
the land in which such right bos been*acquired, aS long as the 
rent legally demandable for the same is paid. 

A xyot*s holding, not transferable by custom or«otherwise, does 
joot become transferable in consequence of the ryot acquiring Sm 
right of occupancy therein. ^ 

, When a ryot having a right of oroupancy transfers his holding 
without .the consent of his landlord in any case in which such 
holding is not so transferable by custom or, otherwise, he does not 
merely by such unaatbor|se(| transfer forfeit his rig^ of occupau- 
jcy, so Icmgas he continues to pay tlm rent: ^ut he is not djys- 
JeWged from liability to his landlord, and his transferee aeqabrea 
no rights against such landlord,had may be treated,by him as 
trespass^. In any case iu which a ryot's holding is transferable, 
it is not necessary that the transfer should be registered Id ibe 
eberistah of the landlord, 
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V. — Hiyht of Oeoupuncy. 3iafi JJUl, Oh<ii>tci' liL 

It 3s ]>io|»oM‘d to make tlie in'ivilege paiticiilaiiy* <te«>cnbodl 
Hi Aiiiciu 41 of tlio Dige&t, tiaiisieiabic wiihoot Uie cout^eut of 
tlie laiidloiil ; and if it i.s inlonded to comett tbe privilege into 
piopDOioisinp^ it inubt be admitted tlmt ‘‘ahenubiiiiy is ueceasat) 
10 coinpk'lo tbe idea of piopcilj'.” (Appeudix tu Digest, p. 182.) 
The Ik port says 

*'We liit\e *Irtiiied (Seotiou SO) the legal mcideffta of a light of ocou* 
6 ihI of alNwe have ileciaied it to he ti.uisfoiahle by pnvate sale 
ot lift, iiitd di vieahlo by will ; itnii we liave iiirtetud the niiiheut of tbe 
hitidiuid shall uot be uecessary lu the tof aii^ sueU ii.utsfei' of 

devise It is not iioceHS.113 to lecepituUte heie Uie nignrneota foi and 
a'uiijsl tisiibfti.ibiht} which have brei) fully stall d in iiu> Appendix to tlie 
])ig(st. e think It snlhciuiit to sa} that, having e nefiill} •consideied (liet^e 
aignnuiiis a nnijoi!t;y of tie aie iu favour of tiaiisfeialuliiy. liut although 
we allow the I\ot to well hts holding, we prohibit liiiu fioin Jiioitgagiug it. 
We tliink that tbiH will luoet elicctually piiv^ut Ihei^or .md his holding 
fjoiu tailing into the bauds of the mtiha)un ; and that the daiigoi, which 
foine peihojis ai piehend of mahnjuna bccoiuing the ownois of oicupaiTcy 
holdings, white the ^oiicfaiM i)OtH wilt iciuain on tbe land in n degraded 
<ciu(1iu(iii of sei fage, will thus to a cousidei able''extent be obviated. We 
belK ve tlnit a ijotf, wboiu no peisuasion will induce to siili his land, rau 
Tei> itisilybe hU to boirow a tew lujices n]iou the scmiity ui it h>i a 
wedding01 a arudh, 01 for sonio pur)>os<‘ of eniirgeoey. ‘A bad setiHon', 
sickiiCHs, 01 not uiieonimi uly his own irnpioMdence pievenls linn fiom 
i»ps}ij}g the loan, whuli lb lapidly swelled by inleiest. lie thus gets more 
and more iiiiu the muhoJan *9 heuue; and tbe hope of extinsitiug htini'elf and 
iee>i\eiiiig his jiosition finally diatppear^ aitogetlier, tlio if suit being ihal tbe 
muhawn gets a deciee, btings the holding to s<tlo, and puiehases it huuself 
fill iiiueh kss than its real value A maho^ot, who will leadily tend a little 
UKiiiejk on a lyot’s holdiug in tbe hope oi iiiiiniately ii^alisiiig a veiyeon- 
Mdeiable 1)1 idit hy foicclusiiig ins moitgage, will have no de^llc to |)Uiehase 
the same nokling at anything like a leasouabio piice^with the intoutiou 
of Im Cl tuiug a eapiialist fiaimer. in otder 10 i 4 ndei efleetnal the piolnbiliou 
against inoiigMgiiiu, we hav 4 euaeteii^iat any Midi moitgage shah be void 
to all intents and piiiposeb, and that no Court of Justice shall take ooginss.iiice 
111 leof 01 give effect Iheieto in any judicial pioieednig wuatever (Seotion 20, 
i iait!u> (d))<t anilywe have fuithei enacted Unit u light of occupancy, though 
aaJtalile in execution of a deciee for its oi^n rent, shall not be saleable in ex- 
«cutn>ii of any other decieo (sccMoii 20, clause (a) )" {Caicutta OoMttCf p. 2!.} 


Unisc ubo do nob augur #woll of tlie cittuige proposed will 
tiUtiit ID tbo Daif piecdution In^ortod. Diio lyot, whoiti 
lio is exit ailtivved to mortgage, will be only following aS itivotdiate 
iranve |)iuciioe if be eboubl execute a deed of out-and-out sale, 
omipied wilft a if^rbul ouderataudingi that the deed aill bo 
retuiue^^ or a re-dttiveyaiice executed on re-payment of the loan* 
'^hfii ivlli ibiow him from the fr^’iug-pan into the fire. In the» 
00n<^ case of Kuefm Nath (JhtUUrJee {6. W. 68), Mr. 
lio^tnan observed 


cases ti dll Uie earliest date show that it is a common praotiee in 
fwia pMatiy ^ upun the oooaaion of a mortgsge, loi the borrower to convey 





for Bcitgora^d S'ekar, f6s 

* % 

tbe estote to Ihe leiidei', the latto* enjj'tpng by a contempor«neonsi agroo- 
ineut w^ick is Bometiurea in writiug and syiastimea merely tUat, on 

t,lio re-payment of the money lent, lu/vrill te-ooiivey the property to the 
borrower. 'Fhe caatom i« as old as the days when the Mahomedaus rnfed 
ill this couhtry.” And Mv. Justice Shnniboo Nath Pundit said : As a 

question of fact, 1 can state from personal experience that 1 have seen and 
known of many deeds of conditional sales executed as of absolute sale not 
followed by aUy written agreement by the mortgagee to return »he property-.* 

• It was d€ci<led a majority of the judges in the Full Bench 
case to whicli we have just referred, tliat no evidence ^ti be given 
to show tlmt ft deed of alwobite sale was intended to operate tis ft 
mortgage, and the.8aipe rule l»as since been enacted in tl*e Indian 
Kvidonoe Act. „ The ryot will, however, be probably held to lie at 
liberty to give evidence to show that the document purporting 
to be a dee<l of ont-and-out sale was really intended to be n dee<l 
of mtnrtgftge, and that, therefore, no effect whatever can be given- 
to it under the Bengal landlord and Tenant Act. But he will 
l>« often soi% put to it to be in readiness with the needful evi- 
<lence. And for one incidontal efiPect of the change proposed, it is 
well worth while to compute the amount of hard swearing that 

•will bo frequently brought into requisition. 

• ’'riiore are three arguments for transferability ftd<hiced in the 
Appomlix to*the Digestj to which we are referred by the report.* 
The Jirsl argument descants on the magic of properly, which we 
found in opemtion in 1793, and whicli lias ever since operated 
to good effect whenever a zdtaiudary has been put up to auction 
for the realiscition of Government revenue. The ruling idea of tiie 
Draft Bill is to create peasant proprietorship in Bengal. Jamds Mill 
lamented, nerb long after the eveat, the loss of the grand opportu¬ 
nity which existed in India in 1703 to create a vast system of pea- 
siiut proprietorship,—an Opportunity “to wl^ich the history of tlie 
world presents not a parallel.’* James Mill is wtdl known to 
have been no lover of the landoiWiiers^r the rich in any country, 
but ho did not indulge in-the hope that peasant proprietorship 
might with justice lie made to flourish, side bj^ aide with the 
Permanent Settlement. And, after all, it m very rernarkablo that- 
tho.se‘who are best acquainted ivitlr the Belgian and French 
•sy8].ems^ tjf pt»asaut propHetorship, are islowcst to predict great'’ 
tilings from the transplantation of the sy'stems into foreign- 
countries, or the inUmluctiou of systems carved'and contrived* 


* In the Appendix to the Dt- e*'piese©» Mft Field’s maitired.piuf 
gest, -Mr. jPfeld has merely set dowp nioij, aiid tho opinion 
fhe anti eom on this questioi^ of the CommiBShmere^ 
without pledging himBelf to any oju- to be baaed bn y^riO^n# 
iiiop wiialover. ft caiiuot l>e said and r.ombindtuiUa of .t%. 

' ®|[ day |[iarUiBUlai' argument that it set down ift^the Apjpeni^iajt,"^ 
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after their pattero. Emile De I^aveieye, speaking of the suiiahi^ 
lity or otherwise of the Elemish land system to Ireland, lays- 

** In Flanders yon* do not find the land subdivided in tlie way it is iw 
Ireland, according to £jord J^nfferin, who has shown the evils o{ Ihe kind of 
subdivision practised there; from his description it appears that in Ireland, 
at the d!eath of any holder, and-often even during his lifetime, the children 
divide the lands among theiuselves, each of them- building a cottage on it $■ 
or, if the tenant has no children, he sublets his land to several small far¬ 
mers, and'allows them to settle on it, notwithstanding the stipnlatious of the 
lease, Sheh breaking tip of the land mtMt lead- to the most wretched famj" 
ing, and to pauperism im the part of the tenants, its long as the Irish 
farmer has no better understanding than that of his own interest and of, 
the requirements of a sound economical system,* nd agricultural policy, 
neither 6xity of temire nor even ownerahip in fee-simple could improve 
his condition. Although the population oi Fhinders is twice as dense as 
that of Ireland, a Flemish peasant would never think of dividing the 
farm he cnltivates-among his children ; and the idea of allowing a stranger 
to settle and build a bouse on it, and farm a portion of it, would appear 
altogetW monstrous to him. On the contrary, ho will snbgiit to extra¬ 
ordinary sacrifices to give his farm the size and typical shape it should have. 


'* How is it that the Fleming and the Irishman hold such different points 
of view ? 1 think it is partly due to the difference of race, and partly to 
cireuraataiices. The Celt, being more sociable, thinks most of> the require¬ 
ments of members of his family, whilst the Tenton thinks more of the; 

requirements of the soil and of good cultivation.Bat oupposing the 

Irishman to become the absolute owner of his farm, would he learn and 
comply with the requirements of the land i‘ A Flemish farmer's sou always 
wants to have a good farn) of bis own ; he would not put up with a hovel 
improvised on a pototo field. Could the Irishman-but be brought to practise 
agriculture as an art, aud not as a mere means of bringing a subsistence 
from t|ie «u>il, be would soon a^ndon the miserable system of subdivisioa 
which he adhered to so long. But how is this taste for agriculture as 
an art to be imparted to bim 7 To extinguish the infltience of instincts or 
tendencies, whether inherent in the race or the historicat product of oen- 
tujines, woqld w suffice to introduce an agrarian constitution in' Ireland 
' simfiar to that of Flandbrs, or, better still, Switzerland ? These Sre qnes- 
tions.which 1 confess myself not in h position to answer; but they are 
questions which those who have the drish land question to solve ought to- 
face, when eousidering the land system of Flanders."* 

Swch, and olh^r anch, qaestlona have to be faced by t^se Who' 
kive the Bengal land question to solve. The ryot, in this respect 
than his landing hasr never been known to postpone 
the .ireqijWmehts of his family to the requirements qf political* 
eciiOii^iBy^^^^ O subletting md subdividing^ are the 

tbt:ee protninent '‘features in the ebonomicai condition of the 
:J^ngiU :pieai^iht3^. The Commissioneift do not propose to impose 
nny qlleeke ibw minute subdivision or wuder-letting ; on the conlia- * 

of allowing a right of 
t<>^g^bw li right of occupancy (Section 19, Eac- 
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plaflalrott Sk Clause c). Updn this Ruhjeet tl»e remarks of Babu 
Peary Mohan Mookeijea are emlnentitly'sensible. He says:-— 

*‘Th» ereatim} of a Rnb-occupancy right would cause a ra^cal ehaajye,in 
the position'of a large elnae of ryots, and lead to inextricable cotifuaion ia 
the determination of the respective rights of ryota and their snh'lesseea. 
A ryot who has sublet a portion of the lands winch com|>ri8e his holdings 
■will be a sort of middle itian as regards that portion, and an occupancy 
ryot as regards the remainder. There is nothing to prevent the sublessee, 
x^en he duds that lieiiittR substantial rights in the land, frcmesublettiiig it! 
in his turn to a second grade of sub-lessees who, althoigh the actual cnltivao 
tors of the soil, and the men whom it is intended to nenetit, will jiave no 
rights at all." • ^ ^ 

It stppears that the Commissioners were favoured with a'cri¬ 
ticism of the Appendix to the Digest from the pen of Sir Ricliard 
Garth; M-any enlightened friends of the ryot will agree with Sir 
Richard* Garth, where he says 

I should liiyre thought that the most effectual way of protecting such 

f >©ot>le (meaning the improvident ryots of Bengal), and preventing them 
rom wasting their substiiBce, would be to secure them a permanent in¬ 
terest in their pi’operty, by prolnhiting the atimniion of it iH‘ nny tJmft or 
tfiPiy. They migjiit be allowed to underlet in the case of minors, lunatics, 
or others Isiaxiring under disability ; and some means might be taken for 
jfroteciing (for a*tinie at least) present interests which have been created by 
way of nnder-lease. Hut I should have said that, with these exceptions, it 
would be more prudent to prevent underletting altogetlier.’' 

Let this be done, and the slojy but sure operation of primary 
schools and of time, will develop the taste for agriculture as an 
art, which is so much desiderated by Emile De Xaveleye. 

The second argutaent for transferability is based* upon the 
advantage to the landlord of these holdings being saleable for 
arrears of their ovvn rent, • It is by no meaps easy to understand 
tire meaiiing of this argument •The landlord already has the 
power of bringing these holdings to sale hi execution of decrees 
for their own rent, and if a large nutnlier of such holdings be 
brought into the market, as the proposeil cbangl will infallibly 
bring, the effect will be a fall in their price and,, pro taido, » 
dimhmiion of the landlord's securh.5iifor mnt 

•Tlje tkir^ i&d last argument foy tvansferalMlity is perhaps 
thrown in as a mere mikeweight. It amounts to just this .* if 
you dedde to make occupancy holdings transferable^ the fiengai 
Council will be saved the* trouble of framing rules, and the 
iJengal High Court will be saved tlie b'oulUe of looking after 
^heir proper application, when the question of tenantsMmproye- 
ments shall arise in Bengal, as it has arisen in otl'idlr counlHeh^ 
where the tenants are ’wont to spend money dnd labOuf iu 
the improvement of their holdings; The CorUmfestoiiers withal 
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bav« tbaraselves conttived to rais^l the question in Chapter IV. Of 
the Draft Bit), which we shall examine by and by. * * 

The arguments agaimt transferability are very fairly stated in 
the Appendix to the Digest Mr. Field enumerates no fewer than 
fourteen arguments on Uiis side of the question, and professes to 
refute them one by one. We shall notice them in the briefest 
possible manner. The/w’st argument is drawn from the political 
inexpediency of transferability, to winch Mr. Field answers thiit 
it may safely be s^d to have no application to such humble folk 
as Bengali ryots ; but though it must be admitted ,5hat 
danger is utterly out of the question, •it mu.st be remembered 
that these humlde folk have approved themselves in many dis¬ 
tricts, to 1)6 quite equal to the getting up of successful ref;rariaa 
disturbances: The next four arguments relate to the <langer of 
the ryot and Jiis holding falling into tho grip of the mafuijun, and 
that danger is provided against in tire Draft Bill in the way we 
have seen. The aiseth argument is that zemindars will be unjustly 
deprived of saiamis which are a source of income to them. Mr 
Field argues in vain to redargue this ar|fumeiit No amount of 
reasoning wiW ever convince people who are told t6' relinquish *a 
source of income guaranteed by law and custom, tlijit they ought 
uot to be SO' unreasonable as to complain. The seventh 
argument is that ryots will become less careful to pay their 
reiit«i and we agaee with Mr* Field in thinking that this 
argument is wortrhiess, so far as ryots who are really ryots,* 
and* mean to earn their siihsistenee from the soil are con¬ 
cerned. The eighth argument is, that it is uot fair to the zeiriindar 
to give the surplus sale-proceeds to the ryot To this it seems to l)e 
a very satisfaetoiy answer, tbut the landlord may get the benefit of 
the improvements nifhle by him, and, we may add, of a fair propor¬ 
tion of the unearned increment in the value of the land under the 
eseietinglawrefMingtoenohanol^mentofrettts. But we shall see 
hereafter bow fitr this answer is competent to the framers of the 
|>raft BHI, and' at any rate something must be deducted frbtn its* 
jfblce on account of the additional motives for encliancCmentr 
bf imnts that will- lie necessarily brought into ptgiy. Thfi ninth 
itrgumhpt rival zeminjars will purchaise hotdings for 

t g{ harawmont. Mr;. Field liays that this argument 

$a^«ss a stiate of things no longer in eitistence; that the days 
of aw^ numbered, when, ^to obtain such a position' 

ppritib^ the enemy’s aonMiKhw-y), was in siemindat^ 
important as‘the acquisition of Cyprus, or the 

“ men of straw/’ Who^ aur is Cietisidered in, the tmlh 
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^uommaud of the Straits of OH^lter is to the iBriUsh ^Govern- 
inent/’ ^J'Q»ihis it has' been weightily replied that, ^attialiBiin> 
apart, "the variety of mischief which lau^owuerB wilt iovent to 
iiarass a hostile neighbour is infinite/' Mr. ii'ield further suggests 
that the zemindar may .prevent such intrusion by himself buying 
in the holdings put up for sale, wtiich presupposes that Jie is :riober 
than his rival, and can always keep money in hand to outbid his 
rival whenever such holdings are put up for public sale. But 
nothing is said of tlie permanent danger of uny diseffiTected ryot 
privately selling bis bolding to the rival zemindar. Tho tenth 
argument is* that *lm^n of straw will purchase the holdings, and 
exhaust tho land, and zemindars will look in vain for tlreir rents." 
To this it is very forcibly answered in the A^ppendix to the Digest, 
that the landlord may distrain the crops, but the law of distraint 
is very conspicuous by its absence in the Draft Bill. The eleventh 
argument is that zemindars may wish to hold fekus possession of 
Rome.lands within tiicir/zemindary. The wish is -censured as in 
o]>jK>sition to the ‘ corampu law' of tlm country, but this part of. 
the Appendix forgets the beginning, where it is -fully admitted 
hliat no r^oteVvolding was transferable at tdie time of the Ferma- 
ijtent Settlement, and that before Act !K. of 18ad was passed, tiie 
only question *oti which some difference, of opinion existed was 
wliether a lehod kmht ryot could be ^ected eveu while he coutimif 
ed to priy his rent. The twelfth argument is that zetuiudaiSL 
will he unable to choose their own ryots. T%ie answer giVen in 
ilie Appendix is that-^^^if the Legislature woiiid prope^^y listea 
to this argument of freedom* of choice, it would be beuud, iu 
•oriler to be consistent, to alter the native marriage laws without 
delay." This is a,downright now sequitur^ for conjugal rights are 
not transferable under the*naiiye marriage lajftrs, and ihe zemindar 
may certainly prevent any strange or ifnproper female from be¬ 
coming an oceupaney ienmit of Jm zenana. If it were otherwise, 
it would have been found long ago necessary to pass an Act for 
the relief of eniil)arasBed zemindars in Bengal. * The thiHeenih 
argument is that zemindars will be obliged, in self-defence, to take 
care that rights of occupancy ai^ not acquired to future; the 
iftiswer set ^oa^i in the Appendix is, that if they show any Such 
iucUnatiou, the Legislature will not be iu the least fQcommcded,<— 
"the Legislature is not likely, to be much moved by the fear of 
that being done, which It has permitted to be douei| and which k 
^ould prevent from being doue by a strokfi of ifte pen.** Bk 
^Bicbard Garth may ** sincerely l^ope that in the interests o^ justice 
the stroke of the psfh whicli is hinted at, may never 
iValey^t 0 Otmlte, p. 387), but after all the Chief Justice wiil bp 
hound to take judicial notice oi it, (Act 1 , 3187^ 57). 


/(?r 
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The fgm'temih aud argument, coitcerns Behar alone, ma 
to the efivct that Behar ryots arc too poor to«bpy hold¬ 
ings if offered for sale. Thai **-certaialy is a reason why 
soinetbiug should be done to raise the Behar <ryot8 from 
their present state of poverty atnl degradation/' But we fail to 
see how the facilities provided -for the saleability of holdings will 
conduce to that end. Besides, *' transferability without pur- 
diasors " as useless as a couOh without J[iorse8.’' Tl^ supply 
of hokliugB* in th& market will not create an effective demand 
for theni. , ® ^ 

iTourteeu is an tinUicky number.—so«hete goes a fifteenth 
argument against transferability. This argument concerns the 
North-Western. Provinces alone, and is to die efibct that the 
Supreme Oouncil, when enacting Act of 1873, did not 

deem it expedient to make the ryot's right of occupancy trans¬ 
ferable. That oestaiuly is a reason^why the Bengal Council 
should pause before tf^ing exactly the contrary coiifse. It must 
be borne in mind that this right of occupancy, this result of 
twelve years' ocimpatieu, this privilege laccurately described in 
Article 41 of the Digest, was created simultaneously in Bengal 
and the North-Western Provinces by Act Z. of 1859, on the 29th 
day of April in that year. In fact), it was to soft the North- 
Western Provinces that the twelve years' rule was introduced 
into Bengal. Mr. Mackeneie, who professes to speak with autho¬ 
rity upon all matters counected *with the inuer history of the 
making of Act X.'’ is our authority for this assertion. (See GfdmUa 
QazMe,p, 116-7.) 

Section 9 of the North-Western Provinces Bent Act runs as 
follows, 

« The rigbl of tenants et fixed rates shall be heritable and transferable. 
'■'•''■1^0 other r^i of oecv^nc^ shttM hs iranferaUeby grmU,wUi or otfior- 
msefexcept as beimen ^soM who be&ane by inheritance eo'sharers in, 
amh right* 

When miy entitled to such last mentioned right dies, the right 

ahall dervolvs aa if it Were laud : provided that no collateral relative of 
the depeaeOd Who did wot then shiwe iu the cultivation of hia holdiog shuU 
be eutiUed to inbierit under this aec||iou " • 

. T^e Ut^nts oi fixed rates are thus dedued in Section 5 « » 

** All iM^nui iu dis^icts or portions of districts permiuibntly settled, 
w)lih hold lands at fixed rates Cf rent which hate not been changed since 
^e liiiettlmieh^ siiall hute a right of oceupauey at these rates, 

and Ml , be 0 ^^ • 


ActX. is retained, and 

>^S|0^uehQ6 liBi tha l^ertnaneutly settled districts of the*" 

Proviheds, all ryots who nave eitlier, as. a matter 
jj^id ttt' A rate from the Perhmnent Settlement, or 
|ipi tite&tf'htvouf if ^e Immty pn9umptiQn^ have beea 
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de6hired by a Court of Juaticfe to be “ tenants at fixed rates,^ 
may traiitsfer tiieir holdings at pleasure. Free trade in hoidiiigs 
is permitted to this extent: but no other right of occupancy iB 
traneferahUt except aa betiveeu peraom who have become by inherit 
tance co-aharera in. auck right. This and the next provision relating; 
to the exclusion of relatives wlio did not share in the cultiva¬ 
tion, at the time the succession opens, are well fitted to prevent 
mahnjitriny serfage and morcelLonent. If it has become so 
absolutely necessary to strike a blow at the l|Pernianent Settle¬ 
ment in Bengal, let not the blow be heavier than in the •North- 
Western Provinces. • . ♦ 

VI.—r/is Alleged Tendency of Occupancy Holdings to becomi 

Transferable. 

The great argument of justice against making rights of 
occupancy trahsferablo remains to be dwelt upon: The arguments 
we Lave hitherto considered are, most of them, less or more', 
arguments of convenieitfie or sentiment. Mr. Field would not 
admit arguments of sentiment, but be forgets that sentiment 
holds the same place in the Ethics of the East, which custom 
does in its Political Economy. Custom .and sentiment, competi¬ 
tion and utility always go hand in hand. And this reminds 
us of an argument for transferability contained in the Appendix 
to the Digest, which we forgot to notice in its proper place,— 
omission due to the circumstuneo that, unlike the rest, this 
argument is not formally Set down under a separate title.. 'The 
argument is thus forcibly stated by Mr, Field , 

But though alieDG^bility is not an ordinary incident of landed property 
in its early stage, there can be%ni doubt that the tendency of developmenfi 
is in this alrectioii, and that in most countries all^iuds of property , in land 
sooner or later become alienable. These provinces form no exception ty 
the operation of this general rule. OnCe the Legislature bad declared estates 
and then peUni tenures to be transferable, the idea of alienability as an 
tneideut of property in land rapidly developed itself, and *we scion i^d Ih# 
Courts and the Legislature dealing with under^tenures which were it'anSf 
ferahle by their tUle^deeda or by the estahlitJud umge of the country. That 
the idea should b^extended to ryots* holdings was only » natural, progress 
add s^cordingily, in many parts of the country the ryots’ holding became to 
be regarded aa transferable. This result was no doubt brought about id 
some measure by the zemindars briagin|; these holdings to sale in .oxecutio^ 
of their own decrees for rant, ^leability for a^^rears of yevenue or rent 
has usually been the first step towards alienability. 

^ The ssle of a holding at the request, and, therefoi%, with tho eonsent, of 
*\he landlord is, of course, different frqp a sale without the. landlord^ con¬ 
sent or even in opposition to his'wishes; but once the formef kind of sode 
had become oommon and usual, the idea of ti ansferabUiW tOojk coot end 
gained round, and the holding came to be sold without the landlordV opnseot 
bilhg-asked, instances of these sales mdHil>lied, and at last a local cuatbni^ 
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became tole^biy well eetabliehed. TI»ere can be little donbt but that the 
process was ^eatlj facilitated by the want of any rules for ecite|ring such 
transfers in the landlord’s Bheriahtabf and by the habit, alta<le*d to in the 
note at page 10 of the Digest, of receiving the rent of a holding from any 
person who bronght it, without enquiry^ as to whether snob person,, when not 
the known tienant, was the duly appointed agent of such tenant making 
the payment on his behalf. 

** These local cnstoma of transferalnlity have been well established in 
some esta^ and in some parts of the country, whilst in other parts thpy 
ave in Tariot(^ stages of formatino, and in many plates they have not come 
into even an embryo fxistence. That Me right qf oocupancy^ which it the 
ercaturc the itatute^ia not traijxterti.hle per se, and apart from the holding 
as a^eot&d by local custom, has been decided by a Full Bench of the High 
Court. Suen being the present state of things, add the tendency being for 
all interests in lana (leasehold interests included) to become alienable, the 
queetiou is, should the Legislature step in, anticipate the progress of this 
tendency, and declare that every holding in which a ryot has acquired or 
shall acquire a right of occupancy shall be transferame 1 ’' (Appendix to 
pigest, pj>. 166 * 8 .) 


It will b6 seen that an argument for transfeMAbility iB,in- 
Tolvad in this forcible introduction of the question. But what<* 
ever may be the case in other countiie8,e the tendency for/'all 
interests in land (leasehold interests included)'* to become trane- 
feratde, has never developed itself in these provinces with any¬ 
thing like the rapidity suggested in Mr. Fields statement. ** Once 
the Legislature had declared estates and then pettni tenures 
to be transferable, the idea of alienability as an incident of 
property in land rapidly developed itself, and we soon iSnd the 
Oourts and the Legislature dealing with under-tenures traneforabU 
hy ^eir tUU-deeda or by the eotaUihhed usage of ^ country." 
!&e established usage which we soon dnd the Courts and the 
Legi^turp dealing with, did not establish itself after the Legislature 
had declaif^ estato^and then paint tenures io be transferable. 

means an usage oldttr thanjhe Permanent Settlement Uaelf 
It U mentioned in Clause 7, l^ection 15 of Begulation TIL of 
1 71^2 which provides that ** if the defaulter be a dependent 
pdoeSfidas* or im holder of any other tenure wkiehf by the tUle^ 
tjbf^or esiabUehed usage of the country^ is transferable by sale 
0r otherwise, it may be bfoimbt to sale, by application, to the 
j^e^nny Adawlut, in; satisfaction of the arrear nf rent, and ike 
j^i^SAer wUi become the tenant for the'new year.^ 'The* idea 
el idienability completqiy realised in zemindaries and patni talooks^ 
dk not aetk^ely propagate itself, *fofi anything that appeals in 
(the hool% Anid it is worth noting, in the &rsb 

ihal Then, in 1819, the Leghilature declared patni* 
iiflipeks to, be transfihrable, they* were careful to provide that 
seiepihdar ^hodld not be bound to recognize any trans- 
and until the, trahsferiee furnished suhstantiai 
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flecirrity to tho amount of half the yearly rent, and unless 
and until *tlie transferee, except only when the zemindar had 
himself brought the taiook to sale, likewise paid a salami 
at the rate of two per cent, on the yearly rent, until the sodar/ti 
amounted to one hundred rupees. (Beg, VIII, 1819, Section 7>) 
In the second place, it must be remarked that the patni taiook 
is very diderent from a/ease/ioZd and that the interv^d 

between a patni tak>ok and an occupancy holding ii immense) 
the patni is very like a conveyance of the e|tate or a portion 
of the estat#, to the patnidar and his heirs for ever, with the 
reservation of a fixed rent to the zemindar, who reduces himself, 
by the. grant, to the position of a mere annuitant upon his estate. 
The statutory declaration of the transferability of patni UUooka 
was accompanied by important restrictions regarding substantial 
security and sedami; but it is proposed to render th^ right of 
oecupanoy mhich is the cneature of Act X. of 1869, transferable 
without any such restription whatever. 

The provision of l^gnlation VII. of 1799 to which we have 
referred, was repealed b;f Act X. of 1859, which enacted in its 
I^5th seotiod that, if the decree be for an arrear of rent due in 
Inspect of an under-tenure whieh by the titU^deeda, or the custom 
of the country, is transferable by sale, the judgment-creditor 
may make application for the s^e of the tenure. Those who 
are learned in “ the inner history of the making of Act X.” may 
say whether there was any deep meaning in this substitution of 
“ custom of the country,” in .place of “established usage of ^ tho 
country” in Begulation VII. of 1799* But it is just possible lhat 
the phrase was varied designedly to meet the case of customs 
in which, by force of imitation, the idea of alienability had realised 
itself between 1798 and 1^19, and still mpre* between 1819 and 
1859. It is, however, only just possible; for we have no data 
for ascertaining, with anything like approximate correctness, 
in what ^stricts, to what extent, or in what ^descriptions of 
interests in land, the idea had realised itself. Furthermore, 
the established usage of Begulation Vll. of 1799 cannot refer to 
rvottseiwldwgs, for it is admitted 4faat no such holdings were 
transferablciiih 1793, and the custom in Act X. of 1859 is a onstom 
Appertaining to under-4enurea and not to the holdings of ryo^ 
whose right of occupancy was created by that Act. The records 
of landnsuits may throw*softie light upon the subject, but from 
^he vague statement that “these local customs ”t<neaning apparent- 
*]y customs appertaining to interests in land of miscellaneous descripf 
tions) “ of transferability have been well established in some estateii 
and iu some parin of the country,” we are inclined t8 think that the 
cominissie&eis had not before them the results of a pro)^ searhit 
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into those records for any consider&ble number of years between 
17^3 and 1819, or between 1819 and 1859, or between 4859 and 
1880. Unquestionably the true function of legislation is td step 
in and anticipate the progress of salutary ecoTiomical and mcial 
tendencies, ^t unfortunately we have very insufficient materials 
indeed upon which to huild any large conclusions respecting 
the character, the rate, or the effects for good or evil, of the 
propagation of the idea of alienability of interests in land in Bengal. 
From there]i,orted(deci8ion8, it certainly does wot appear that the 
idea has niade such progress aud with such results in rtaiising itself 
in occupancy holdings, that the Legislatures is^alled upon to take 
the step proposed. Wherever occupancy holdings have become 
transferable by local custom, the fact is a good proof that the 
custom 16 suited to the locality. If occupancy holdings are tend¬ 
ing to become transferable in various parts of the country, depend 
upon it that the tendency will ripen into a custom w||erever it is 
really suited to the locality, and the introduction of the rule of 
transferability in other places cannot but prove mischievous. The 
development of customs is in all countiles regulated by tbeiaw 
of the survival of the most suitable. With the information, thIS 
facts and figures at their command, for the Legislature to declare 
occupancy holdings thronghout the territories subject to the 
administration of the Lieutenant-Uovernor of Bengal to be 
transferable without substautial security, salamif or any other 
restriction whatever, would not be taking the timeous step in aid and 
anticipation of salutary social and economical tendencies, which we 
lielieve to be the true function of legislation, aud which we 
sincerely rejoice to find implicitly postulated; but it would be 
simply taking a large leap in the dark. Moreover, free-trade 
ip occupancy holdiugii, ,ithongh it may i>e the thing wanted, and 
though it may be really desiriUe in countries where competition 
rules all economical relations, can hardly be the thing wanted 
or a really de8ii|i.ble thing in Bengal, the true political economy for 
which, as the report cobstantly insists, is the political economy of 
custom. 

Again, wherever such local custom has established itself, It 
itpust hhve dont) so, and is admitted to have ^ona qndir 
favour' of the aemiudar, for it cannot be remarked too often that 
hot even a Ji&od ryot^s holding was transferable at the 

time ^cf the*Permanent Settlement^ afid that the rightjof oocu- 

4s th% creature of the statuite" is a parvenu, ushered^ 
Ipto eikistende oh the 29th day of *Apiil in tfie year 1859. It would' 
;i|Hs lii poor requital of the zemindar's indulgence to force them 
C of Ooqi8;il to recognise unrestriotedi transfers of occupancy 

rtiiroughout Bchgal provinces, because they have 
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permitted saeh holdings to 4)edome transferable by custom in 
ocrtaiu esfates, or certain districts, tp which such custom has been 
found by experience to be suitable. 

Every argument of custom, convenience, sentiment, or even 
expediency converges to the conclusion, that it is not advisable 
to make occupancy holdings freely transferable. Let *Hhe 
creature of the statute” abide in the peasant family in which it 
was born. Peasant families which, by good conduct for twelve 
^ars continuously, have been able to rea| the creature, have 
in some degree approved themselves worthy* of maintaining it, 
and will he found in the long run best able to improve it and 
to rnake it subservient to the happiness of the agricultural 
community. 

VII.— Ths Argument of Justioe against Free-trade in 
, Occupancy Holdings, 

But all arguments of custom, convenience, sentiment, or even 
expediency must yield to the great overruling argument of justice, 
*Tlie raison of all legislative bodies and all tribunals is the 
, protection of the just proprietary and other rights of individuals. 
In that Minbte which Sir Barnes Peacock wrote in reply to a 
reference from the Supreme Government;, and in which he recom¬ 
mended the repeal of the sixth and seventeenth Sections of Act X. 
of 1859, which created the rigjit of occupancy we are considering, 
and rigorously prescribed the limits of the rent demandable by 
the zemindar, he said • 

“ In my opinion, as shown by my judgment (meaning judgment in Hills 
Vi. Isshur Ghose), a ryot did not, prior to the pansiug of Act X. of 1859, 
acquire a right of UccupHiicjs merely by cultivating or holding for 12 years. 
Although 1 voted aud protested against the Ihjrd* reading of the Act, I did 
BO, not upon the ground of the introduction of Sections 6 and .17 ; and for 
my own part 1 must admit that the •passing of those sections w.ts a great 
mistake. I would willingly correct it, if1 had the power, by repealing^ 
the sections.” § . 

This passage gives us an interesting glimpse into ** the inner 
histo^ of the making of Act X.,*Vand we would faiu hope that 
*th$ encro|Lchibent upon the vested proprietary rights of xemmdars,^ 
which was the effect of that measure, was not designed by liord 
Canning and his Council One memben of that Council, at any 
rate, was not consciously* a «party to the injustice v^rought, and 
* when, soon after the passing of Act X., he saw bis error^ be has¬ 
tened to strenuously endeav,our to repair the wrong. Mr. 
Mackenzie, however, is bent upon proving that the ^injustice was 
iuteutioually wrought, and Mr. Mackenzie says he is well ac(|uamt- 
ed with the inner and inmost history of the making of Act X 
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{Qalmtia OmUte^ pp. 116‘7.> We can only say that because some 
injustice waa done in ]859, it does not logically follow*that the 
measure of it must be made full in 1880, 

The reference from, the Supreme Government to the Bengal 
High Court was made after the passing of Act X. of 1859, and 
the then Chief Justice earnestly pleaded for the just rights vested 
in zemindars under the Permanent Settlement. A reference from 
the Bengal Government lias been made to the Bengal High Court* 
before the paWngo&the Bengal Landlord and Tenant Act; the 
reply , with.wb^(:^h the^^preseut; Chief Justice and his companions the^ 
Justices of that Court will favour the «Bengal Governmeut* 
remains to be given, and it still remains to be seen what kind of 
reception will accorded to it. 

We intend to give tbe argument of justice against free-trade 
in occupancy holdings in tbe words of Sir Richard Garth. Bmnde 
and Cox may be all wrong ; pf'opaganda^ma^y mean an Association 
eimpliciter, or it may after all turn out that Mr. Mackenzie did 
not accurately weigh his words when he penned that final Minute 
Sd which he reviews the Report of the Rent Law Commission. 
This last theory also accounts for his otherwise vetf irrelevant * 
remarks regarding two of bis native colleagues. ^ ^ 

In a Minute, dated High Court, the 8th January 1880, {GalouUa 
Gazette^ page 389), Sir Richard Garth says 

ih0 Permanent Settlement zemindars were (subiect to certain 
resiriotiona which are immaterial to oui^ present purpose) left free by the 
Legislature to let their unoccupied land to ryots upon whatever terms they 
th>*ughti proper. They had almost as miicli" freedom in that res}>eot as 
landlords have in England. The terms upon which they let the land were 
a<matter of contract; and the principle of demand and supply (whether 
of ryots or ]an(D UHaally regulated these terms, • 

.Mr* Field expresses soqjie doubt whether ^%hod hoiht as Jong as 
Us paid ills rent, could be turtfied out of his holding by his landlord. But, 
however, this may be, it is certain that before the passing of the Bent. Law 
in 1859, a landlord could, and t did ahnost at pleasure, rid himself of cb- 
feotionable tenants. 

, To obviate this ap^reut fujuslioe, Act X. of 1859 protected a ryot from 
eviction offer twelve years of oceup^cy, aud prevented the landlord from 
enhancing bis rent after that period, except nnaer certain conditions. „ 

. How, however wise and politic th|/ pi^vision might havejbeen, it seems * 
Ip me ihapoasible to deny that it operated as an invasion of the landlond*e 
righhl sit oopferxied upon him by the Fennanent Settlement; and the onijf 
gxbund upon which ouch an invasion could be jUsdlied would 
eeem' ip ,m this, .tlmt if a ryot had apprwed^himself as a, good tenant by 
. oti^,tvatin|( his land, and paying his rent satisfactorily for so long a peripd 
se tjt^elve years^ it fair to him, and no real injustice to tbe land- 

,, .ler4 to oopl^nue hhn in hih oecupatioii, and prevent bis being ejected, 

reason. ^ 

this Jbo be the true view of the matter, what becomes of 
vW for fovadiog tbe iandlord'e rights, if the ryot is to be 
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all(med, as booh as he has acquired his right of ooeupancy, to get rid of 
it altc^ther ? If the to the landlord consisted in his being per¬ 

manently secared a good tenant, what becomes of the equity if you aiiow 
the ryot to transfer hia interest V 

VIII.—JVew UigH of Oeeupaney proposed to he created. 

Draft Bill, Chapter IV, 

The innoration dftd the injustice invohed in peiuiitting free- 
trade in holdings in which a right of occupancy has been or shall 
Jbe acqnired by twelre yeai-s’ occupation, are eclipsed by the 
innovation and the ibiustice involved in extending the same right 
of oocupancy, in a modified form and in a circuitmw manner, to 
ryots who have held land for three or more, hut lesa than twelve 
years. The genesis and characteristics of this new “ creature of 
the statute'^ are thus described and delineated in the Report 

“ Chapter W treats of ryots who have held land for three or more, 
b&t'Iess than twelve years. This Chapter is the result of a oompro- 
mise between different views entertmned by members of the Gommission. 
Messrs. Mackeoxie and O^inealy are in favour of reducing from twelve to 
•three years the period necessary to acquire a right of occnpaucy. Messrs. 

, Rampier and Field wonld in this respect make no change in the law of 161i9, 
believing that’ the number of persons likely to be benefited is not so large, 
or the amount of benefit likely to be conferred' so great, as to compensate 
for the unsettliug of present ideas, the disturbance%>f existing rights, and 
the consequent litigation that wonld probably be the result of suoh a new 
provision. In the view that there is no necessity for any change in the di¬ 
rection indicated, the two last mentioned Members of the Commission 
would prefer to have Chapter IV struck out of the Bill altogether. We 
proceed to notme the provisions of the Chapter. 

** It is provided (Section 26) that a ryot who, for a continuofis period 
of three or more, but less than twelve years, has as a tenant occupied 
and cultivated, oi^ has as ea tenant held land^other than khamcar nij^ 
joU or rir land let on lease for a term^or year by year, shall not be evicted 
from snch laud by the landlord thereof otherwise than (a) for non-payment 
of rent; or (&) for a breach of somcf condition of his lease which expressly 
provides that eviction shall be the penalty of such breach; or (c) for refuse 
to pay an increased rent demanded by his landlord. A demand for increas¬ 
ed rent is not limited by any of the provisions of the Bill, but notice of 
sneh demand must be given to the ryot at least three'months b«ore' the end 
of tbF year. If the ryot after receipt of snob notice elects to continue in 
•posseseion of tfle land, be will be liable for the higher rent demanded. If' 
he ts unVilting to keep the land at the higher rent demanded, he can give 
his landlord notice of his intention to relinquish it, and he will be entitled h 
receive as compensation for distu^ance one ear's rent at thek k^her rate de¬ 
manded iy me landlord, Ihe landlord fails to pay sneh oompensatiotil 
■* within the first month of the ensuing year, the ryof shall be entitled to 
‘ hold on at the old rent. ^ 

“ Any sneh ryot, who is evicted on anff of the three ^gromds above 
mentioned, is aiso declared to be entitled to receive competisatilon for 
any improvements made by him upon the land at any time whUb-hb ctilti- 
vate|J or held iti”...»•»««( Camtia Qmtie, pp. 88-0.) 
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The result is, that a ryot whe Ifas heTd for years is regu¬ 
larly entitled to hold on at the rent which he has Ijeen ^jlying ; 
if a higher rent is asked, be has only to tell the landlord tliat he 
dues not mean to continue on the land ; the tables are now turned^ 
and it becomes the landlord’s duty to pay to the ryot one yeers^ 
rent at the higher rate.^ If the iandlcu-d fails to pay this sum 
within one month, the ryot shall be entitled to hold on at the 
old rent But suppose the ryot neglects to»pay eren the oh^ 
rent, he is, not tof be ejected unless the landlord is rea/iy aiui 
willing to pay him full compensation for any hut that he may 
have put up, or any fruit trees that he maji^haVe planted, or any¬ 
thing else which he may have done on the laud which the Munsiif 
of the place may regard as an agricultural “improvement.”* 
Suppose, however, that the ryot has “ scourged” the land, or wil¬ 
fully allowed it to lapse into jungle, or otherwise helped to depre¬ 
ciate it, such -a supposition is udt permitted in Qhapter IV. 
Again, such a ryot may claim abatement of the rent paid by htn!; 
if the landlord is unwilling to allow it, why the ryot may give 
up the land, and compel the landlord to pay him one year’s lin-^ 
mated rent and compensatioh for “ improvement#’ as before* 
{Section 31). Then think of the litigation concerning comp«n-‘ 
scLtion for improvementa which the landlord, by asking for higher 
rent, may incur the obligation of giving, or the ryot by claiming 
abatement^ may acquire the right (^f receiving. The question of 
compensation for improvements will arise in the following cases:— 
3s^.^—If the ryot is turned out for refusing to pay the old rent. 
If the ryot is turned out for doing something which he 
had expressly agreed to do on pain of being turned out, when he 
entered upon the laud. * . * 

., 3rd—If the landloM asks for higher rent, and the ryot»^refuses 
t<i bay It, 

the ryot claims abatenfbnt, and the landlord refuses to 
allow it , . ^ 

One of the native members of the Commission, Babu Peary 
Jdobun hfookeijee, observes, with reference to these provisions 
ef the Draft BUI, that the compensation for disturb^ce, plils the 
OOmpepsitrtiou for houses bmlt or works done on the laua,. “ per-* 
hal^ without tbe landlord’s knowledge or consent” will generaify. 
exceed ^e pri<^ at whiclf existing occupancy holdings are sold^ 
and (^h$eqbently t^ese ryots will fk ihany epes enjoy a more 
light l^an listing occupancy ryots. (OalcuUa Cfae^te^ * 
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Anotlier native Member ofi»ihe Oomtnissiou, Babu Mobiny 
Mohun IJoy, remarks , - 

“Chapter IF, Sections 26 to 81.—investing three- 3 'ear ryots 
with occupancy rights in a modified form. This ia a 
■change, and requires no comment.’* (Calcutta Gazette, p. 112.) 
This new “creature of the statute” is indeed a prodigy, and calls 
for no comment, but many notes—of admiration. 

• • 

IXi—Ejectment for Breach of Express Contract. Draft BUl^ 

• • Section 20, Clause (e). 

■1 

Section 20, Clau 8 d'(e^ of the Draft Bill, runs as follows ;— 

No'Tyot raay be ejected from laud in which he has a right of occupancy, 
whether for uon-payrnent of rent or otlier cause, not being a breach of a 
stipulation, in respect of which such rgot and his landlord have eontraoted in 
writing that the ryot shall he liable to ^eciment for a breach thereef. Any 
such ryot who is ejected on account oj a breach of any suck stipu3.ation 
shall be entitled to compensation for improvanents under the jprovisions of 
SsGttohs 29 and 30. 

And the Report says >— 

As an occvfpancy holding has been made transferable, and saleable in 
ej^ecutiou of a decree for its own rent, the necessary consequence is that 
a ryot ought nt> longer to be ejected from such a holding for non¬ 
payment of rent. We have accordingly enacted (section 20, clause e), 
that no ryot may be ejected from land iu which he has a right of 
occupancy, whether for non-payment of x’eut, or other cause not being 
a breach of a stipulation in respect bf which such ryot and Ins landlord 
have contracted in writing that the ryot shall be liable to ejectment for 
a breach thereof. When a ryot “is ejected on account of a breach of any 
such stipulation, we have provided that he shall be entitled to compensa¬ 
tion for improvements under certain provisions which will bo noticed 
hereafter. Mr. O’Kipealy is strongly opposed to forfeiture for broach ol, 
the conditions of a lease, and* would allow equitalde relief in all cases in 
which the* landlord is not actually endamaged,* or the security for his rent 
impaire<l. Courts of Equity have alwavs regarded conditions foi forfeiture 
with disfavour, proceeding on the {nincipie that they are intended to se¬ 
cure the payment of the ren^ and to prevent injnry lo the landlord’s 
reversion; that while the IjJndlord is entitled to avan himself of hie 
legal right to dfectuate these ends, he ought not to be permitted to go 
further,, and use it for purposed of oppression or harsh or vindictive injury. 
Mr. EielZt'so far^agrees with Mr. O'Kibealy as to think that the point 
odkht.to ^usidered;, if the bill comes before the Legislature in its' 
prei^t shape. (Calcutta Qasetie, p. 22.) 

We remark, in the first place, that Cburts of J^quity do not 
appear to have always feg^ded with disfavour conditions for 
forfeiture even for non-payment of rent. In Hill versus Barclay 
*(18 ves. 68 ), Lord Eldon, speaking of tbe relief given incases 
of non-payment of rent, said:—<<It was npon a prpciple Jong 
acknowledged in this Oonrt, but utterly witke^ fou’ndatitxn. 
The occupancy ijot, however, is not to be ejected in any case for 
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tion-paymerjfc of rent, <l^hai bdn^‘ a logical consequcnoe of llie 
transferability of occupancy holdings, is expressly dieted in 
section 20, clause (e) oH the Draft ‘Bill. For reasons fully set 
forth before, we are of opinion that occupancy holdings ought 
not to he made'transferable, and consequently that the landlord 
should be at liberty to re-enter upon the breach of astipulation 
in the lease, that in the event of non-payment of rent, the lease 
shall be forfeited. The existing law (10. W. R. F. B. 12) 
gives the iiyot a lin|'ited time—fifteen days—from the date of tlie 
ejectment decree, within vvhich he may save bis tenyire by pay¬ 
ing the rent, interest, and costs,—which«>is “all that a Court.6f 
Equity ever does when it relieves against forfeiture for non¬ 
payment of rent. 

In the second place, we remark that Courts of Equity are by 
no means in the habit of relieving against forfeiture for other 
causes than non-payment*of rent. Siory, in his Equity Juris¬ 
prudence, says:— . ‘ 

‘^Section 1324. Be ibis as it may, it is clearly established that Courts 
of Equity will not interfere, iu cases of forfeiture for the breach of co70- 
nants and oeuditions, where there cannot be any just compensation for tbv 
breach. Thm^ for examjde, in the ease of a forfeiture for the hreaeli of a 
covenant, not to assign vAthoui license, or to keep leaseJwld premises tns?trsa, 
or to renew ajease^thin a given time, no relief will he given-; for they admit 
df novjust compensation, or clear estimate of damages.’* 

, And in another standard wofk <on English law we find it stated 
that— 

- A Court of 'Equity will not relieve ag&inst the forfeiture occasioned by 
breach of a covenant not to assign, for it could not place the parties in, stain 
gpto; and besides, «uch a forfeiture nmst always be incurred by the wilful 
act of the lespee, and cannot be the result of cutcident, .which seems to l>e 
the true fouirdation - one which equity supports itself when relieving against 
forfettuves. It should seeni, faowoirer, that even iu cases of *secideut«l 
neglect to'fulfil a coeenant to repair, such relief >wiU not be given.*’ (JSmith*s 
Lwtding-Cases, voh 1., p. 44,<fitli edition.) 

In the tbird*^ place, if we might presume to ofier a suggestion, 
we -would propose that the words ** an express stipulation” be 
substituted for the words “ a stipulation" in this clause. The 
lyot ought not to be ejecte<f except for breach cof an' %xprei» 
condition, We find it stated iu Bacon’s AbridgmObt * that ‘'a 
epudition for re-entry cannot be created but by easpresa words.” 
(Bac, Abr. Tik Lease. T. 2.) 4 , 

In tiie fourth jpiace, \|?e venture to submit that a ryot who ha|, 
a^uireU a right of occupancy i^hotild he treated as a person who 
Mi‘ ^ jurit, and he is tn fact b6 treated in many other places in 
iO ^Il.« We do not believe that any danger is to be 

from the ryot not being In an independentcondi- 
jer is of course appreheaded when he enters into 
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iit« sfiipufation, i£r when he freaks {t,\e does so, in most cases, 
wilfully, aud if in any case tne breach has been brought about 
by anything done by the landldi'd; nd forfeiture will be incurred. 
The Indian 6ontract Act affords ample protection* to ryots and 
other classes of perpons who may be- made to enter into an 
agreement by coercion, undue influence, fraud, or misrepresenta* 
tiou. (Act IX., 1872, Ss. 15—19.) If this protection is deemed 
insufficient, the ryot ought, above and before all other things, 
to be secured against the consequences of his agreements with 
the mahajan, and the usury laws re-enacted with modffications, 
in the ryot*8 favmir. ^ The ryot stande more in danger of the 
mahajan than of the zemindar. 

In the fifth place, we submit that, if the concluding provision 
is to be retained in this clause, it is very necessary that it should 
be distinctly stated that the ryot is not to be compensated for 
any “ improvements ” effected after he has incurred forfeiture 
iol breacn of an express stipulation. 

In the sixth and last place, the propriety of this concluding 
provision appears to qs to be very questionable. The hypothesis 
iis that the agreement has been fairly entered into, and that it is not 
.vitiated by fraud, coercion, undue influence, or misrepresentation ; 
for otlierwisef no Court of justice will enforce it If having 
entered into such an agreement, the ryot wilfully breaks it, he 
has himself to blame, and cannot have any equitable claim to com¬ 
pensation. Cases may be coaceived in which the ryot incurs 
forfeiture for breach of a condition which was not within his power 
to perform at the time. * But where the stipulation is 'that 
the ryot shall forbear from doing a certain thing, it is impossible 
to conceive that forfeiture may be incurred otherwise than wil¬ 
fully. The claini to compensation, if ac^ compensation is to 
be allowed for re-entry upon breach of hn express- stipulation, 
should assuredly be confined to cases in which from accident or 
other similar cause the r^t could not fulfil a positive condition; 
the claim ought not to be entertained in the vefy largo number 
of cases in which the ryot, having expressly agreed to /or6«w* 
ffom dping something, wiffully doei^that thing. 

• Forfeiture ef the ryot’s right of occupancy for one cause, - 
nanfely, ‘ otianging the species of cultivation, is in accordance 
with the prescriptive law of the countrjj. Mr. Harrison quotes 
a passage from a Minute ^written by Sir John ^hore on Ist 
»June 1789, from whieh it appears that h1v§d kaaht ryots in- 
► curred a forfhiture of their right^ of occupancy if they changed 
the species of cultivation. Sir John Shore writes “ Pottaha 
to the khodkasht ryots, or those who cultivate Ahe lands of tb# 
village in which they reside, are generally given, without any 
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Umitatioa of period, acM expreea^thiskt they are to hold th^ iairde< 
paying the rents from year to year. H$nce the right of. ooeupan- 
qy originates ;* and it iii equally understood as. a ^ei<yinpUoe 
law that the ryots who hold by this tenure qannot relinquish any 
part of the lands in tlieir possession, or change the epeeies of cm- 
vation without a forfeiture of the right of ooeupaney, which, 
however, is rarely insisted upon j and the zemindars demand and 
ezact the difference.’" (Calcutta Gazette^ p. 429^.) Mr. O’Kiu- 
ealy, without presuming “ to blame bim (meahing Mr. Harrisouf), 
for that his time hall not been devoted to a study of the Regula¬ 
tions,” demurs to the authority of Sir John Shore oh this point, 
and observes as follows ;— * * 


me commence by saying that, since 17d8 ap to date, no case 
affirming any such power of forfeiture on the ground of a chaugo in the 
apecies of cultivation can be found in the reported decisions. This of 
itself, I might fairly say, is decisive of Mr. Harrison’s contention. But, 
further, the only case at all* connected ^ith forfeiture which 1 can find 
in the reports is inoousistent with the existence of any*such right ss 
that referred to by Sir John Shore. In 1820 the Rajah of Ntiddea 
attempted to resume a tenure on the ground that his lessee had broken a 
condition which gave a power to the zemiudkr to resume if any crop 
other than indigo was cultivated, but the Sadder Dew^ny held th^ 
the lease could not be construed to prevent tihe ryofs cultivating ordinary 
crops other than indigo. In this case the idea that *change of crop 
created a forfeiture is not once hinted at, and it is the only case in the 
reports," (Calcutta Gazette^ p, 471.) 


Mr. O’Kiuettly in bis elaborate »Minute is careful to give re¬ 
ferences to the “ Weekly Reporter” and other modern reports, but 
very inconveniently omits to give any reference in this instance. 
He merely says that the suit was brought in 1820, but be appa¬ 
rently forgot the law’s delay when writing the above passage. 
, Searching the Sudder Dewanny r^orfes from*1820 downwards, 
we at last d;isoovere3l flie casq referred to by Mr. O’Kihealy, in 
the reports of cases in the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut for 1832. 
It is the case of Baja Grishchanara Roy^vs. CompiissioTUr of the 
Sundarbanst Andrew Kelso and Anand Mai Biswas, The 
case is qot very fully reported, but enough appears to show tliat 
it does not at all shake Sir John Shore's* authority. The r^orter’s 
mai^inal note, which gives the substance of tha> decisbn vecy 
COiirectly, is this" A lessee for life, by terms of Iffase, was re- 
^ cultivation qf indigo. Held on a liberal construction 
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^at it was not vitlatod by, tbo* groilth of grain nemfissdrp for 
the eu^ptyrt of the cuUitHxtors.** The lessee was not a khod 
kaeht t>r other ryot, but origihalijil Mr. John Prinsep, and 
afterwards, by successive assignments, the defendant itnand 
Mai. The tenure was not a ryotty holding, but a" talukab,” 
consisting of nearly 5,000 biggahs of land at a yearly rent 
of nearly 5,000 rupees. The question in the case was not 
Jjeiween the zemindar and the ryots, but between the zemindar 
and the bolder of* the talukah, whom the form^ souglit to 
eject for breach of a clause in the lease, Ay which ^he lessee 
engaged, “linder penalty of resumption that he should only culti¬ 
vate indigo on the land.” The defendant made answer—** that 
there was no infringement of the original lease ^ for crops culti¬ 
vated, other than indigo, were merely grown for the support 
of the I'yots.'* The Provincial Court held that—** it was true, 
crops, other than indigo, were produced ; but this was necessary 
fojr the support of the ryotSy and did not vitiate the lease;’* The 
decision of the Sudder Dewanuy is given in four lines; ** Mr. 
Walpole remarked ll^iat the lease could not be construed as 
oprohibiting4*he ryots of the taluk from cultivating crops, other 
.than indigo; and any proof as to the death of the lessee or to 
the culture cf other crops by his assignee^ was wanting.’* ** The 
idea that change of crop created a forfeiture ” is not only “ hint¬ 
ed at,” but is assumed, as indisputable by the 4efendant Auand 
Ma! himself, that if he had'grown other crops than indigo, or 
had allowed the ryots to grow more of other crops than was neces¬ 
sary for their subsistence* the zemindar would be entitled to 
re-enter. Tlie ryots under tlie lessee were held upon a liberal con¬ 
struction of the lease, to be justified iu growing crops for their 
subsistence, as ofherwise*the object of th^ lease, which was to 
grow indigo in the taluk by means of the ryots located therein, 
would be wholly defeated. I3j;)w this decision is “inconsistent 
with the existence of any such right as that referred to by Sir 
John Shore,” we are entirely at a loss to concetve. The paucity 
of cases in the reports bearing upon this particular point is 
amply accounted for by the fact t^at, on the one band, tne ryot 
•never {hiDk8f>f changing the species of cultivation, but tenaciously 
adheres fo the few crops grown in the locality from time imme¬ 
morial, and on the other hand, forfeiture for change of cultivation 
is rarely insisted upotif ami, to use the words of Sir John Sfaore> 
“ the zemindars demand and exact the dififefenoe,” to which they 
are entitled under the ** prescriptive law.” 

But apart from English equity or the prescriptive law of the 
country, we beliCve that forfeiture tor breach of an express stipula¬ 
tion is a provision the utility of which in many eases cannot be 
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gainsaid. If underletting is tha gre^t bane of the Betigal'^peaaantry',. 
wo do not know how else it may be in some degree ohecked than by 
allowing landlords to ejectIryots who, in spite of an exprest agrees 
meat to the contrary on pain of ejectment, cannot oirercome the bad 
habit of under-letting. Suppose, again, a landlord wishee to' try 
the experiment of making his' ryots grow, say, arrowroot exclo 
sively, in a large tract of unoccupied land within bis estate, which 
may be well suited to the growth-of arrowroot. Ifonceliehae 
let out the lAnds'to ryots, and they have chltivated for twelve 
years, and time acquired a right of oooupancy, he is to be debarred 
from restfidting the ryots to the cultivation* of arfowroot, ho 
will never dream of trying the experiment. It may be found 
easier and less expensive to try such experiments by means of 
ryots who must of course be allowed to hold the lauds at very 
mw rents for the first few years than by means of hired labourers. 
The landlord's profits in Uie former case will consist of enhanced 
rents, and will no doubt be very much'less than in«the latter;- 
but his risk will be proportionately smaller, and he may prove 
»highly useful instrument for the t^ching of a valuable lesson 
in agriculture to the Bengal peasantry. « c 

c 

X— Disclaimer. Draft Bill, Section 791 

In the interests of the ryot, we would suggest a considerable 
modification in the law of forfeiture for disclaimer, as embodied 
in the Draft Bill. Upon this subject the Report says 

** We have carefully ooDsidered the questiSn whether a tenant who dis> 
elaims and denies hie landlord’s title ought to be punished with forfei¬ 
ture. Some of us are strongly opposed to forfeiture as a principle ; but we 
are agreed ip thinking that, when a tenant in a suit to ^hich his landlord 
Is a party, disclaims such ^landlord's title, dhd sets up an adverse title in 
himself or another by matter in writing or reduced to writing, the landlord 
should have the option of treating ^is disclaimer as a forfeituxe of the 
tenancy, if he elects m do so within a reasonable time, and we have enact¬ 
ed according] j, xugking six months the time within which the laudloid 
must elect. In order to prevent any hardship in the application of thfs 
rule, we have fnrtlier provided that there shall be no foi-feitare in any case 
In which the tenant, having been let into pblNession by the parson* whose 
he denied, can show that such person’s title has expired# or been defeat^ 
ad add i^mpalied at the time of the disclaimer being made ; or.diaving been 
lei ihto ^ssession not by such person but by another, can show that he 
adihitted: the title of such* p^son under a bondjide misapprehension or 
aak^e; We at% sdl agreed that forfeitureeught not to be the consequence, 
in this country e8i)eokill;r> words spoken under ordinary olrcum* * 

) etaticie or of a tenant's dbiming a greater interest than he is entitled to." , 

78.) • ‘ 

' jilknd snetipn clausp ($) of the Draft BiU opaots 

^ the other provisioiu^, of . this Act, a tenancy is deipmined ae 
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‘^Wiween tfae ^Mtrties thereto by^aniiol'the following ocearreuoes is the foV* 
lowing caeee respectively, tliat ie to say-o 

(S)—ih the case of any tenant-^'by^ diedaitaer when in « atijit to which 
his landlord is a party, the tenant disclaims inch landlord’s title and sets 
up an adverse title in himself or another by matter in writing, or reduced 
to writing by the Court under the provisions of this Act or of the Cod* of 
€ivU Procedure, and such • landlord elects within six mouths to treat such 
disclaimer as a forfeiture of the tenancy, provided that no such forfeiture 
^y disclaimer shall be allowed in any case in which such tenant, having been 
let into possession by such landlord, can show that snoli landlord’s title had 
expired, or been defeated or annulled at the time whith such disolaimer 
Was mac(^; or, not having been let into possession «y such landlord, can 
show that Be admitted his title as landlord under a bond fide muapprehen* 
sion or mistake. * - * 

In the first place, one uninUntional consequence of this pro¬ 
vision is worth pointing out. In a suit to which hio landlord if 
a party, the tenant happens to be a witness and, in answer to a 
question directed to show that he is not an independent witness, 
wyiending t© advance his landlord's case, diaolaims auch landlord’o 
title and sets up an adverse title in another by matter, which 
is reduced to writings by the court under the providons of the 
rtCode of Oiifil JProcedure, If, 4he day after, he incurs his Jand- 
, lord's displeasure, such landlord ought by no means to be allowed 
to elect, witldnsix months, to treat suxh^diselaimer as a forfeUure 
of the tenancy. 

In the second place, therefore^ it should be very distinctly 
enacted that ferfeHure shall •occur only An those cases in which, 
171 a suit brought by the laiidlord against the tenant for the 
pu7'pose of enforcing aiiy*obligation incident to the rdationahip 
of landlord and tenant, the -tenant disclaims his landlord’s title. 

But in the third place,-we believethat it is necessary to enact 
for the ryot's protection that Section 79^ clause (8) shxdl not 
have a retroactive operation, • * 

The cases bearing upon the subject are duly noted in the Bigeal. 
Butthey do not prove that the doctrinB of forfeiture for disclaimer 
wa^ till quite recently, by any means settled lllw inJthis country. 
I’he earliest case in which it was laid dowu and applied is rqp^rted 
in 2 R. Act X., 2. That decjpion was pronounced by Norman 
•aod .Pundit, on the 4th January 186fi. We do not know at 
any eaflier case in which the doctrine was afiSrmed and appliech^ 
though we do not pretend to say what jnay be the result of a 
search into the Reports at large from 1792 downwards, After the 
passing of that decision, we find in the Bepoiis oases in which the 
doctrine is generally admitted when referred to, but we find 
one case which was decided on*the 22nd January 11878 (19 W. 
B. 95|) in which the doctrine is distinctly questioned by the late 
<1]bief Justicei Bir Richard Couch, lu that case the iAndiord 
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brought: a suit for khas ^he d&fendtmU ei^ up an 

‘adverse title claiming the land m their own. The trtle so set 
oip was in ihe lower Coi^ts found against them. They \rero 
allowed to contend in the High Court that they had a light of 
occupancy m the land. It was held that they had not acquired 
a right of occupancy^ and the decision rested upon that 
ground alone. Sir Bicfaard Couch observed It is not neces¬ 
sary to determine the other question,—upder what circum^ 
stances a personi having aright of occupancy, may, by setting up 
an adver^ .title, forf<Wt it. If the question should ever ^tise, I 
should like to consider whether the case ijn tpe Second Weekly 
Reporter, page 2, Act X. rulings, is one which should he followed 
•iinder all circumstances/' Again, on the 18th August 1874, we 
find Mitter, J., observing —** that it is by no means a settled 
point of law in this country that the denial by the tenant of 
the landlord’s -title works* a forfeiture of the tenancy.” (22 
“W. R., 445.) In fact, b^ween 4th January , 1865® and 28(rh 
.February 1878, we find in the Reports only a single case* in which 
the doctrine was actually applied so as*to give effect to a 
forfeiture for disclaimer. Since the last-mentioned date, which^ 
is the date of the decision in the second Calcutta Law Reports, • 
page 208, the law on the subject may be taken to have become 
settled in the sense in which the Draft Bill proposes to enact it, 
although the question cannot be treated as settled beyond all 
^sontroversy till it has been decided by a Full Bench of the ^igh 
Court. 

Add to this that disclaimer in rent suits, like the alibi in criminal 
•cases, is a very favourite line of defence with the ryot as well 
as the mooktear, who is his habitual adviser. ^An examination 
of tbe records of pending rent suits wiH disclose the faqt that 
in more than one-half ot these suits the landlord’s title is denied 
ill the tenant's written staten^ent. * 

In conclusion, it must be recollected that the English doctrine 
of disclaimer is & relic of feudality. We extract tbe following 
passage from a'standard work on English law:— 

,A ’third Instaaco of forfeiture i» from its infrequency rather* Within 
the dontiain of theory than that of practice. It oceure upon ’the^eimi erjms* 
4^ disdotimsT:; aa, where a tenant who holds of any lord, negleda to render 
htta; iha due services, and, u);]ion an action brought to recover them, die* 
to hold ef hie lord. Which disel^mar of tenure in any Oourt of 
retxird .is ^ forfeiture Qf li^nda to the lordT reasons most apparently 

Commentaries, voJ.lI., p. 449). 


:' ; :'bik ieifliBe Vas decided on the rules of pleading than iipoa tbe 

;i JfP^ary .1861 W.H., 146,), doctrine of dieclauner, 

'hjWned 'uore upon'' • . ' 










j Foe tnta wfajph it is ^nBeciBssary to onquire iq 

this plaoe^ the practice of recklessly denying the lairdlord^s titlq 
bas heclbnie excessively cominon in' Jleugal, and it has become 
highly expedient to put an end to the* practice by a legislative 
eoaetment. Section 79, clause (8) of the Draft Bill ought to be 
passed into law, with the modilicatioo we have sttggested; but fdr 
the foregoing reasons we are of opinion that it ought not to 
have a retrospective operation. ^ 

I 

Xl.—lfse land for building purposes, jyraft Billf Gfiapier VI 

* • (Sections 36—42^. 

Bui whilst in the interests of the ryot Ave would suggest a modi- 
ficatiou in the law of disciaiiner as 6ml>odied in the Draft Bill, 
we are bound to characterise Chapter Yl of the Btii as a machin¬ 
ery for legalised spoliation. Our detai|,ed objections to this chap^ 
ter, and theetmotfus operaildi of this machinery, will be moat cout 
veni^ntly exhibited in the form of short notes upon Sections 36-42, 


Chapter mV 1.’--‘Of use of land for building purposes, 

» 36. When land used or let to be need for agricutture, horticulture, pas¬ 
ture, or any othbr similar purpose, is held by aiAy such rgoi^ as h mentioned 
in eeaion 16 or in section 96, such ryot shall not, without the perraisstou of 
the iaudlurd of auuh laud, use any portion thereof for building or any other 
purpose inconsistent with that for which it was used or let to be need Ue 
aforesaid : prom'ded that a rtfoi mthout such permission erect upon such 
land-a brick -built Of other dwdling~house suitahle for the u*e and occupation 
of himself and his/amilg^ together with such oui-houtee and oJUm as mag be 
necesearg thereto, 

Buck ryot as is vmntwned in section, XQ^or in S^wn 26.— 
The ryot meutionbd in Section 16 is one whp holds at a fixed rate 
which h&s not been changed from the ^imo of the j^rmanent 
settlement. His hbldiug is, wq believe, generally transferable; 
and, so far as he is concerned, we thinkiLbe provisioi>s of this chap-, 
ter are harmless, enough. The ryot mentioned *10 Section 26 is 
one who has held for throe or more, but less than twelve, years, 
who, be contimies to'hold for Jhe full period of twelve years,, 
will become arwoccupancy ryot. , 

Pfovided that a ryot may without such permission ereef, t&o,—* 
Note that the expression here is * a ryot/ not such ryot as is men¬ 
tioned in Section 16 or im Section 20. Theirefore »f a ryot taketf 
[in agricultural lease for one year certain, ands enters under • sut^ 
[eaae> he is at liberty to erect upon the land a brick-built dwelling- 
house, with out-boMses and dflScest • * 

Bimself arid hiffaudly, —^l*ho ryot’s family is tf course 
Hindu laitiiily. Jte it meant that he i^uld; be at titety vtd 
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apartments for collateril klnsmea irko do not actually share iu 
the cultivation ? ^ ' 

The result of the provlio is that, If a landlord lets all the lands 
of his estate for agricultural purposes, under leases, s^, for ten 
years, he cannot predicate of any particular biggah of dry land 
within his estate, whether it will be again his to let for agricul¬ 
tural purposes, or to let to a new ryot, at the end of the ten years. 

Given a deld. Ju a zemiodary consisting ef 10,000 bigahs all 
under cultivation, |>f which A is the proprietor in 1881, will A be 
able to* let the held for cultivation, or to let it at,all ito a new 
ryot in 1882 ? This will be found to be an indeterminate problem. 

37, If any such ryot begins to use any sucb land without the permission 

of the landlord thereof for building or any other purpose inconsistent with 
that for which it was used or let to be used as aforesaid, such landlord may 
serve such ryot through the Giril Court with a notice requiring him to desist 
from such change of the nse of,the land, and to restore it to its former 
condition, if sueh condition has been altered. ^ , 

if iiny such ryot, i.e,, the ryot mentioned in Section 16 dr in 
Section 26. , 

38. In any case in which such notice is served upon sucl** ryot within r 

reasonable time after he began to change the use of the land, if such ryot 
fails to comply with the requirements of such notice, and it such landlord^ 
baring applied to the Civil Court under the provisions of the Spedjio RdW 
Act, 1877, obtains a mandatory injwietion to restrain such ryot from chang¬ 
ing the use of the land, and to direct him to restore it to its former con¬ 
dition, where sUch condition has been srltered, then, if such ryot for one 
mouth after the date of the decree granting such injunction, or, where such 
decree lias been made exparte^ after the date of service upon him of notice 
of such injunction, fails to obey the samS; he shall be liable to be ejected 
by the Court from the land in respect of which the injunction was granted ; 
he shall also l^e liable to pay by way of damages such sum as the Court 
Whioh granted the injunction may find to bo uecesaafy to restore the land 
to its former condition, whete suob condition has neeu altered ; ami he shall 
iK>t be entitled to compensation in respect of any buildings or works erected 
or executed upon such land. « * 

MoAiMory injunction.—The granting of mandatory injunC" 
tions is a matter which is entirely in the discretion of the Mun- 
(See Specific Belief Act, Section 5a.) And no mandatory in¬ 
junction can be granted, except in the course of reguhir suit, 
which ipust be commenced* by a plaint bearing the full stamp. 
1| Qiust not he supposed that a mandatory injunction may be ob« 
t^ned upon a mere application for the purpose, (See Specific 
: llelief Act, Section ga.) ‘ 

30. ,1a ahy ca^ in which such notice is not served upon such ryot within ^ 
' ^ftsr he b^aa to change ike use 6f hmd, if there is no 

, was aware thereof for ^ome considerable time 

he: to have such notice served, and if the landlord obtains 

III as aforbsaidl, siioh ryot may he cmnpelled to obey 
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' ' i * 

such injniwtioii In nny manner pr<^ded in thfll behalf by the Cacfe of Civil 
Froeedure, ^ut he shall not be liable to ejectment, and he shall be entitled 
to receireafrom bis landlord such compenaatfoi^s the Court which panted 
the injunction may find to be a reasonable eq^valentjforanff losasmtained by 
him in consequence of his having to remove any buildings or works erect^ 
by him before he received the notice mentioned in Section 37. 

Reasonable time after he began to change the use of the fane?.— 
This must mean some time shorter than the time usually occu* 
^ed in completing ,the works by which t!l[^e use of^ the land is 
changed. Thatched houses are usually erected witfiin two or three 
weeks. Th% Civil Courts in Bengal are closAi for upwards of a 
mouth during the 4on^ vacation, and the notice must be served 
through the Civil Court within a reasonable time. 

Reasonable equivalent for any loss stLStained by Mm.—This 
must represent the value of the labour employed in the work, the 
diminution in the value of the materials on account of breakage^ 
&c., and the cost of they? removal. 'If the work was a green- 
groeer*s shop^ this must also include the value of the goodwill of 
the business. The lessor is bound to pay all this compensation, 
because the lessee changed the use of the laud for which it was 
Ibty and undftstood to be let. 

* 40. If the la^idlord, being aware that any such ryot has begun to use any 
such laud for building or any other purpose inconsiateut with that for which 
it was used, or let to be used as aforesaid, without objection allows sneh 
ryot to spend money on such building or other purpose } 

Or, if the landlord fails to serve tl)^ ryot with such notice as is mentioned 
in Section 37 within two mars after such ryot so began to change the use 
of the land; . 

Such landlord shall be estopp^ from afterwards objecting to such chahged 
use, and such land shall be deemed to have been let for building or such 
other purpose to which its use has been altered. 

Within two j/Sars.—The landlord must^ake careful biennial 
surveys of all the lauds which he ^has lef for agriovLltural pur¬ 
poses, in order that he may nqt be deemed to have let them for 
any oOier purpose, and eatoyped from iTverriag the truth as to the 
actual purposes of the letting. If he neglect to do so, he itiay 
find at the end of any two years that many portions of his estate 
which •^ere growing pofatoes or sugar-cane from time imme¬ 
morial, are j>eilnanently covered with shops or busteea, 

41. (a .), When land used or let to be used l«»r bailding or any purpose 
other than agriculture, horticulture, pasture, or the like, has been in the int* " 
mediate possession of a tenant, wj^ether under or without a tease, for the full 
period of twelve years after the commencement this Act, such tenant 

* shall, in the absence of any contract to the contrary, acquire a right of occu- 

* pancy ih such laud, and skaU not be lyxble to he ejected, 

'The possession of the father or other persoD from whom 
the tenant iuhents shall be deemed to be the posseision of the teh%p1i« 
within the meaning of this rale, fmr the purpose of acqniring a right cif 
occupancy. 
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* ' 

(«,} Jn default of payment of rent, laud with I^Cldioga, ^., paay jbe edd, 

Itt order . to nnderate'QdLtllas and the sefstioo ’lirfjght, it ie 
aeoessary ip bear in tuiaa w]iat is said iu a tiotd at page 3 of the 
Digest :—h kae been repeatedly decided^ aiM it.ie noiff settled 
lavtfy that the grounds of enhancement and the ifigU of ocauj^anoy 
provisions contained in the present law have ho. application to 
land not txised for mricultural or horticuUu^l purposes.” • 

Whether or without a lease. Therefore, regularly every 
existiugj^essoe of sttch land, the term of whose lease has to run 
for tw!elve years after the commencement o| this Act, shall, i!«t 
the end of the tevpi} have acquired a right of occupancy, and 
shall not be liable to be ejected. 

Jn the <jd)mnp6 of any contract to the contrary.-^No such lessee 
will acquire a right of occupancy, if there is a clause in his lease 
which provides that no ri^t of occupancy shall be acquired by 
possession under the lease. Few exisCing leases of such land yrill 
be found which contain a clause to this effect, and in the few leases 
which may happen to contain such a clause, the expression' right 
of occupancy* will, we apprehend, have to be construed with refexf 
ence to the law as it stood at the time of the making of the lease, 
and will therefore be held as meaning the right of oc&upancy which 
alone was then known to the law of the land, and which the 


lessor, from abundant caution, did not deem it superfluous go 
guard aga^het by a stipulation in the lease. 

And shall nof he liable to he ejected .—The landlord shall never 
be able to rcTenter on the premises Fet to such lessees, bis family 
shall not be entitled to use any portion of such land, which, under 
A will or other family arrangement, has been perhaps expressly set 
apart 2br the purpose, Jor building thereupon ** a bfi<^-bailt or other 
idwelHugrliouse suitable Tor the use and occupation of his" family, 
together with such out-houses and offices as may be neceasary 
thereto.*^ See Section 36, proviso* 

4^. When a te'liatit has acquired a right of oooupaney in any land imder 
tthe pToviaiouS of doctiou 41, if the rout of such laud has not been, enhahoed 
Marias the pitevloitsten years, the landlord theSreof shall be entitled from time 
. to time to .eahanoe euoh rent, db that it may be equal te, the rdbt paid |j>y 
other tenants' for land in the ueighbourhoud having similaff advantages, 
ahd Used for siniflar purposes, or so that it may be equal to five per centum 
' per: annum of the market value xd such land. 

' 1?b^ conjcfliit operation of Scctibns* 41 and 4? is thtisoom- 

,pp^ by Mchiney Hohup Bp 




^ ; * ‘ ^ Ohdpter F/,. BMons 41 and 42, 

ijis‘j5t'rW!^f ;“;imp^^ one'qf a very Wide rimge 

a . do not object to. extending the 
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«f o(»iipaney rigbi to homeatead lands ii)%iUaD|t^ for dwolllof purpoaea 
by artdsiuna^^hop-keep^l^aud other uott<agrbn)taral people. But { obj^t to 
the maximum rept bei^ fixed at'^5 per'o^t. of tue market value» w.iiich 
I eoneider to be Jtoo Nine per oeow would, iu ray opinion, be fair; 
As to extending the prmtApU of ocoupaney right to village laude not used 
for dwelling purpoeea, and to lauds aituated in towns (whether used for 
building or any other purpose), it seems to be entirely oat of the question^ 
uuless wholesale confiscation of private pra{)erty is intended. (<7abuff(X 
dazeUCt p. 112.) 

The justification fbr Chaptet VI is thus gtvei^ in »para. IDS of 
the Report^ 

The majoKty of are of opinion that it is expedient to legislate 
upon the subject of lilud*nsed for building houses and similar purposes, 
as welt in agricultural villages as in towns. We believe that the noil- 
agricultural population has increased, and is iaereasiug, Sud that, eveu 
away from towns and cities, there ii^ iu rural villages, a considerable 
number of persons who, though holdiug uo laud used for agricultural 
purposes, occupy, and iu mauy eases have for ^'eais. occupied, a site for 
their dwellinu-house. The trading class, wfiom it is desirable to encourage, 
the .mahaju% the shop-keeper, require land for their houses, shops, ami 
golahs, or granaries. The zemindar iu some places receives a higher rent 
for the land, baatu, udbagtUy used for these purposes; and the eoustruction 

a uew vill^e, or the extension of an old one, has usually beeu a recog¬ 
nised source of legitimate profit. We think it reasonable to protect the 
* zemindar on the one hand in tbc enjoyment of this source of increased 
income where it exists, and the tenant on the other hand from the con- 
iingeney of arbitrary eviction. A successful tradesman or bandicraftsmau 
has usnslly a great desire to ereet a puk&a or brick-built bouse, but the 
difficulty of getting a g'ood title {o the piece of laud required for the site^ 
deters him from expending his money, lest he should afterwards be ejected. 
In Citsea of ejeetment leave is usually given to remove the roaterials; 
but in the case of a newly cou^ructed brick-built bouse this is sontewbat 
of a mockery. We believe that uotliing contributes more to raise the 
standard of comfort amongst a oommnnity than the erectiou and use of 
comfortable dwellings, and we have accordingly endeavoured to affohl 
facility and enoouTisgement to this improvemeiy> as well amongst the agri¬ 
cultural as the non-agricttltnral class. • {Calcutta Oazetia, p. 61.) 

It is impossible to deny thafcmothipg contributes more to mise 
the standard of comfort amongst a community tjian the erection 
And Use of oomfortrtble dweiiings. But the general standai^ of 
■ comfort is not to be piopaoted at the expense of one particular 
class "of the community; and Chapter VI relates not only to 
but to brick-built buildings and other enduring atruc<< 
Wes of every description. No tHa4ayan, or shop-keeper, finds 
any difiScUlty in erecting golahs ot shops. He has to pay a 
rent for the site at the *m«fi'ket rate; and if it Is desirah^ to 
reduce the rent, the advantage will be ahitred by the consumer; 
t.e., the general public, in the lortti of reduOed prices. Next, As 
regards the successful tmdesman or handiciaftsmlin in tpwpfei, 
he seldom thinks of erecting a bridc-bitiU divhlUng in W Wii 
Wick is only kisplaooof businosSt li is staied tliat even when 
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h($ does not want either ^he will the money, he is deterred 
from building a dwelling by the difficulty of getting a*^good title 
to the site. If by a good lUtie be meant a good title in tee, the 
difficulty may be admitted xo exist in some considerable extent; 
but the difficulty is due not so much to the existing law of land¬ 
lord and tenant as to the anomalous estate of Hindu widows 


and other peculiarities of the Hindu law, and, in a lesser degree, 
to the practice of making wills. No practicaV difficulty is found 
in obtaining bdtlding leases. The leases have, of course, to be 
paid for ^he market price, but the hypothesis is ^that there 
18 money for the purpose.' Such a lease affi)rfls a perpetual pro¬ 
tection from "arbitrary eviction.^* It may be that the successful 
tradesman or handicraftsman occasionally takes a fancy to a 
particular piece of land as a suitable site for his dwelling, and 
the land-owner cannot be persuaded to allow this piece of land 
to go out of his hand for^ever by granting a building lease, but 
the landowner, who is always the head of a vast Jbint Hindu 
family, may have the requirements of his own family in view, 
or may have other good reasons for his refusal. Then, as regards 
the non-agricoUural population in general, we believe^ that it has** 
increased, is increasing, and will continue to increase. We believe* 
also that there is plenty of land in the mofussil* suitable for 
dwelling purposes. But in the provinces subject to the adminis¬ 
tration of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, property of every 
description is so effectually proteefted, that nothing whatever can 
be had without paying a fair price for it, . The majority of the 
Comitiissioners say in para. 112 that''the public judgment upon 
the provisions of Section 40 will not be unfavourable, “ if the 
tyoi be adtpitted to have certain rights in the jand,*’ But that 
Judgment csinnot be affected by this gdmisslou in the, case of 
hou-agrioultural people. * ■* 

, Iiastly, as regards resident^ryot8/^ they have \indoubtedly a claim 
to a piece of land for a suitable dwelling. But when th^y erect 
a shop, and taki to trade, they, ipso /ucto, cease to be ryoU, 
The zemindar, unless he is free from greed of gain, which we 
have no reason for believing,^ is never unwilling to allo$i^<> 6on4 
fid* Iryets to build dwellings on the estate... He tnay |>erbjaps* 
wait to sea the case of a new ryot, what sort of a man he*is; 
bnt^ the " Native marriage-laws’* remaining unchanged, we do not 
^ tbe logical ^justification of forcing^'a < strange ryot upon the 
actaimddf* %cb a ^yot may prove a source of annoyance to the 

S Vvillaga \ It Is stated in para. U1 that, " owing to the 
state of the law, many ryots entOrtoin a bond fide 
|ji&t,tbey laay buUd as they please upon tbeir land.*’ In our 
itbij oaly . tooi oortaio i if a ifyot converts, at bis 
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pleasure^ arable land into building fand, Ihe Court compels him to 
break the^building and make the most of the materials* XJ^on 
this suVjeot Babu Peary Mohim Mookeilee observes as follows* 

The provifliona with regard to the dwelling-houaes of ryots are based 
on incorrect premises. It has been assumed that “ owing to the mncertoiii 
state of the law, many ryots entertain a hm&Jide belief that they may build 
as they please upon their land." The fact, however, is quite the reverae; 

A ryot, who wants to build a dwelling-house, invariably goes to the semindajF 
hr his agent and rents a plot of bmtv. land for the purpoS^ He has to 
pay no fee, unless he wishes to erect a bricfc-builrhouft. He never meets 
with any difficulty in building his house, but he u well aware that he 
cannot, without the fwrmissiou of the zemindar, build on his afable land* 
and thus convert it* into haatu^ which in several places yields leas rent than 
arable land, and not always greater as has been assumed. Eyots always 
protect themselves by taking perpetual leases from their landlords whenever 
they wish to build a substantial house or to lay out a garden. The last 
Administration Report shows that in 18V8-79 so many as 11»,015 of such 

leases were registered in these provinces. The Bill* 

it is true, gives the zemindar tjie power to ejfect a ryot who builds a factory 
or other., 8tr«cture not i-eqnired for his dwelling, but even in such eases the 
ryot'is declared entitled to compensation for the loss sustained by him, if, 
fi om his ignorance of the changed use of the land, the landlord fails to 
give notice to the ryot wiflbin a reasonable time. In dealing with these 
‘ Questions, it Would be well to bear in mind the remarks made by Mr. Justice 
Ainslie in 3 I, L, R., 784 “ The statutory right of occupancy cannot be 

extended, so as to make it include complete dominion over the land, subject 
only to the payment of a rent liable to be enhanced on certain conditioi^ 
The landlord is still entitled to insist that the land shall be used for tba 
purposes for which it was granted, and although a liberal construction may 
be ^opted, it cannot extend to a cdbiplete change in the mode of enjoy¬ 
ment." {Calcutta Gazette, p. 104.) 

• « 

Xlh-~Enh(inoemmt of Rent. Braf BtUlt Section 23, Clauae'(c), 

A large portlofl of the Report is naturany taken up with the 
subject’of enbaucement of rent. .The Cbmmissioners, putting oa 
one sicje, as inapplicable, the theories of rent propounded by the 
founders and disciples of " West'ern Political Economy,'" have ela-t 
berated for themselves the appropriate theory of reut for Bengal and 
Behar, They might have found a very satisfactory theory of Ryot- 
rent in the writings of Mr. Jones, who was for many years Pro¬ 
fessor *oT Political Economy at the "East India College, Hailey bury*. 

Mr, Joifes has shown in two words that the Ricardo theory 
cannot apply elsewhere than in Eoglaijd. This theory pre-supj, 
poses capital, and mobiljty *of capital. It pre-supposes capitol 
and the facility of moving capital invested in the cultivation of 
\ land to some other employment.^ It does not hold good in 4 
country of capitalists whose capital is immobile, like Ireland j 
nor in a country where no classes of capitalists found as Xnd»a.; 

In his treatise on rent, Mr. Jones divides rent into Peasant ;^nt 
and Farmer rent. Peasant rent, again, he divides inio font distinct 
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dasses—Lahoar rent, Melayer*rent,^%ot rent, and Cottier rent. 
Mr, John Stuart Mill, bi his Principles of P(^itie(d*£oonomy, 
adopted in main this cUsslication, but deviated from Mr,' Jones' 
scheme in including the ^ryots of India in his chapter on Cot¬ 
tiers. Dr. Whewell has remarked that the differences between 
the two classes are so strong aod broad, that Ryot rent may well 
be legarded as co-ordinate with the other kiuds of Peasant rent. 

Mr. Jones traces ryot rent in many parts of Asia, besideo 
India, and phike^th^ philosophical reflection * that this economic 
plionom^non is the sece&sary result of the principle of Asiatic mo- 
Parebiea T'^ie sovereign uot only does not b^oolc a brother near the 
throne, but his jealousy pievents the formation of any really 
independent body on the land, lie is the sole proprietor of all laud, 
and diiect landlord over a vast population of peasants. The revenue, 
which consists principally of the sovereign's share in the produce of 
the land, is collected by his eiBcers, who aro paid by a certain per¬ 
centile upon the collections. With re'gard to India iti partieuyir, 
Mr. tJones remarks that the proportion of the produce taken by tho 
sovereign has on some ground or other perpetually varied ; that 
the Mogul emperors exacted their rents in propoaVious whicb 
varied with tho quality of the laml, more particulaily with its 
command of water^ but no definite rate of rent ever prevailed 
long in ptactice ; that the zemindar, whose oftice was hereditary, 
Was seldom displaced, unless for gross misconduct ; and that tho 
Oovernmont had no interest in disturbing tho humble agents of 
production—tho ryots, and a groat interest in rotaiuing them. 

Mu Jones thus sums up bis ccoubinical conclusions regard¬ 
ing Ryot rent 

** The existence and progress of rents under the ryot system is in no (fegreo 
dependent npoii the exiut^pee of different guelttife of * soil (which is the 
jj^cardo theory) or different riturne to ihe stock mid labor esnaloi/ed * on mek 
(which is t!ie theory of Malthiis). The s<iveroigii prgpnetor h.is the moans 
of enabling a body of lahoreis to ntaiutain themselves, who, without the 
machinery of the earth with which ho enpphes them, must starve. This 
would secure him *a share in the produce of their labor, though all the 
huada were perfectly equal in fertility." (Jones on Rent, p. 140.) 

He then points out that the iif^oreasc of Ryot rents ma,y arise 
either frqm an increase of the whole produce or frdm ^n increase 
^ the sovereign landlord's proportion of the produce, 'In "the 
Second case, there is onlj^a transfer of wealth from the ryot to the 
sovereign ; bud in the 6rst case, therd is* a real iucreoso of the 
natieniil wealth—if tHe tenth or sixth of tho sovereign has doubled, 
the nipe-tenths or five-sixths of the lyot have doubled also. 

This is the accouut which political economy has to give of 
Tcot in jBSngal aud Behar bofoio tho permanent settle^ 
,itoSiit, and this is also the account which political eoouomy 
liM swl to give of Hypt reht lii the kkas mehctlf owned and 
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wiandg^d by the Bengal Gov^rnmlnt. Arhe change eflfected by 
tbe Permsinent Settlement is thus desc.iibed by Mr. Joaos 

The English, when they became the «6presentative« of the Mogul 
Emperor iti Bengal, began by pushing to an extreme their rights m jerojort’e'- 
torn of the soil ; and neglected the subordinate claims of the zemindars and- 
ryotB, in a manner which was felt to bo oppressive and tyrannical, although 
not perhaps illegal. A great reaction has taken place in their views and 
feelings ; perceiving the necessity of restoring confidence to the cultivators, 
itud anxious to shake the imputation of injustice and tyranny,, they 
showed themselves quite willing to part with their nhagif^ter *of owners of. 
the soil and to retain simply that of its sovereign. An ohgre&ment was iii 
consequence ttnterod wnto (meaning the Permament settlement), *by which 
the zemindars assumed a eharacter which certainly never before belonged to 
them : that of the direct landlords of those ryots between whom and the 
Supreme Government they bad before been only agents—agents, howevei^f 
possessed of many imperfect but prescriptive rights to an hereditary jnterast 
in their ofiBce. The Government, instead of exacting rents, was content to 
receive a fixed and permanent tax, for which the new landlords were to be 
responsible.” onp.^11 • 

Pura. 4^bf the Report, the marginal heading of which is—■ 
"Theory of Rent Applicable to Bengal and Behar”—runs as 
follows* 

Whether t^en the question be examined in the light of the apclent 
‘constitutional law of the country, or with reference to the high duty and 
obligation devolving upon Goveniment to promote tbe happiness and proS^ 
perity of the people, the conclusion is the same, namely,, that the ruling 
power oc^ht to determine the rents payable in these provinces by the ryots 
to the zemindars. In this view the.a^ropriate theory of rent is, not that 
it is the surplus profit of capital applied to agriculture, or that it depends 
immediately upon, or is regulated by, the profits of capital, but that it is such 
a proportion of the produce of *the soil, deliverable in kind, or pi^blc ia 
money, as the Government may from time to time determine, shall be deli¬ 
vered or paid by the cultivators to the zemindars or those to whom the 
zemindars have transferred their rights. If it bo asked on what principle 
Goveniment should determiife this proportion—what share shall be consi<> 
dered fair and equitable—,our answer* is—such a share as shall leave enough 
to < the cultivator of the soil to ei^able him to carry on the cultivatioUf 
to live in reasonable comfort, and teP participate to a reasonable' 
extent in the progress and improving prosperity of«his native land. 
{galoutta GazetUy p. 30;) 

This is an excellent theory of rent, and there is no let or hin^ 
j3ranco*in the*way of its immediaife practical application in the 
O.OTernmetit khas mehals. It might have been applied still more' 
extensively in. Bengal and Behar, if it had not be^ found incozt- 
venient to carry out the 0|der which at one titpe the Court ti 
Directors sent out, directing the Governiqient to purchase 
estates put up to sale for arrears of Government revenue. BA 
in the actual ^sition of affairs^wre do not see bow tb^ theory chit 
be applied in Bengal and Behar, without repudkting the 
wient referred to by Mr, Jones. The Bengal Gpyerhjh'^t 
agi^ln as8ui]ae the character ot owners ol the soil before jlihey bhn; 

• ' 'SO'-’' 
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t « 

^ith justice to the lutidnoMers, ta^e ttppn themselves to deter-^ 
mine authoritatively thatf^he reilkiio^ j[i|^able by the shall 

not eaiceed the amount vrmch m^y kaW thUfa enough *to main¬ 
tain themselves and their families in reasonable comfort, that is 
to say, in a style which from time to time may, to the Bengal 
Ooveininent, seem meet. It is argued in paia. 44 that the Govern¬ 
ment of 1798 never intended to abdicate tlie function of doter- 
irtining the, prj^or^ion of the produce payable l»y the ryot ,—h 
function cast n^n the Government by the ancient law of the 
country.' But by the ancient law of the country the proportion 
of the produce payable by the lyot was payable to the Govern¬ 
ment itself; it was not rent in the modern acceptation of the 
term, but revenve. 

Section Clause (c) enacts that in any case in which the 
rent of a ryot having a right of occupancy is enhanced upon the 
ground of the existing rent*beiiig •belo'^ the prevailing rate, or 
»pon the ground that the productive powers of the land have 
increased otherwise than by the agen<^ or at the eoepenae of the 
ryoty or, lastly, upon the ground of an increase in the prico of the 
fMToduee, the enhanced rent shall not be more thaii, one-fourth 
of the average annual value of the gross produce of the land 
for which such rent is payable. No particular Veason is as- 
sighod for fixing this precise maximum limit. It introduces an 
arhib'ary rule to control the operation of the equitable rule laid 
i^wn in the Great Bent Case. Its^only justifioation is that it is 
ft practical application of the novel theory of rent announced in 
the Bepott. 

We have examined the true character and tendency of some 
of the fundamental changes in the sul^tantive law proposed by 
the Commissioners ; bHt^the Diaft Bill ih susoepUble of qriticism 
Wpon an immense multitude of minor points, which will no 
doubt receive adequate critmism, cf the Bill! be introduced into 
the Bengal Council. In the interests of justice and in the true 
interests of the i^ot, we are bound to declare that the Bill, in 
its presents shape, is the embodiment of theories which are alike 
novel and alarming. It was «the piide and the boast, of tbe 
auihore of the Permanent Soltlemenfc that the agrapan polity 
'<rbi0h thev estab^isfaed in Bengal was not founded upon abstmet 
theories drawn from Mngland or other foreign countries. But 
the legielatiori recommended by tb^ Rent Law Commission is 
the practical fruit lof a theory of the Permanent Settlement « 
evClranl froni inedited Btate^litefature ) of a theory of peasant- * 
iptoprietorsbtp which is merely an empirical induction from a 
ftItMbd’thftnd hnCwledge of foreign land-systems ; of a theoi^ Of 
) rriiei whion is equally unknown to otir own Courts 

haw *0 Bftglisb Chanoeiy; of a theory of disclaimer which is tbo 
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historical product of feudality, and of i theory of rent applicable 
to mocjefti Bengal the^ Oomncdssioners have improvised 

for themaelvea Itegisrating for an Jpgricultural population of 
sixty millions, and concerning landea property of the annual 
value of more than thirteen crores, the Commissioners had before 
thern the scantiest information conceivable touching the actual 
condition and various requirements of the peasant population in 
the various districjis of Bengal^ and theypr^timl operation, 
whether for good or for evil, ol the existing itfw oxiandlord and 
tenant ^eory ijas very powerfully represented in the Com¬ 
mission, and swayed, with a high hand all its deliberations; but 
piactioal acquaintance with the realities of peasant life in Bengal, 
and, above all, practical common-senso views of what was just 
in the actual circumstances, were much too inadequately re¬ 
presented. Babus Peary Mohun Mookerjea and Mohlny lidfohua 
Boy represented, and we l^elieve were, an the original constitution 
of* the Ccidbmission, designed to represent, the interests of the 
landholders. Babu Peary Mohun Mookerjea, for one, made a 
firm stand against tike meditated encroachments on the vested 
'irights of tlfp landholders; he was ably seconded by Babu Mohiny 
•Mohun Roy, who was, however, unfoitunatoly) but, we understand 
not unexpectedly, prevented by bis professional engagements from 
devoting to the work of the Commission the time and attention 
which Its importance demanded; but they both found them¬ 
selves exactly in a minority 'of two, upon the many important 
questions affectiug the interests of their body. Wo cannot help 
wishing that tho co-operation of two or three additional landhblders 
from different parts of Bengal had been secured, and their valuable 
local experience qtiiised, and placed in a position to exercise its due 
infiuenge in the dtscussiba of the immense questions dealt with 
by the Commission. There never* was such a vast scheme of land- 
legislation planned ahd finished in so |hort a time, and upon such 
a slight gtound-work of facts and figures,—upon such insufficient 
data regarding the imtual condition and real tendencies of the 
land-system, into wbich^ it is proposed to introduce extensive and 
fuudacqtiutal modificatiohe. One. looks in vain in the huge 
KJalpuUa Special for any considerable body of statistics' 

regarding the rural economy of the various districts of Bengal, which 
everywhere presents well-remarked pecttliarities that it cannot 
he wise to overlook. Thi? great “ uncertainty hf agricultural 
experience” (Calcutta Gazette, p. 81) in 1;his country is fully 
admitted in the'report, but the^uo sense of the danger of reliance 
on theories that do not admit of being tested by*the carefully 
gathered results of wide and long-continued obsbrvation, did not 
make itself felt In the decision of the Commission. To crowp 
their achievements in the high h prigri ^tyle of theomug, the 
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Oommissiouers have, with singular pcf^spicuily, onuuciatoU a theory 
of property^ about which nil established Governments **maintaiii 
a discreet reticence. “ to the power of the Legislature to 
re-distiibute properly in land at any time when such a rc-distribu- 
tion is required in the interests of the entire community, there 
can be no doubt,’* says the Report. And the Commisbiouers 
add:—If Such a re-distribution has for its immediate result the 
impairment «f anstKng interests, compcnsntirn is given^ 

by civUiaed LegMi^turcB; and we are of opinion that this rule 
snould prevail, if anything eontaiued in tlie Lrar^t Bill looustituted 
such a case.” (Galcuita Gazette, ip. 100.) «■ None but a fool or 
madman will deny the power of the Legislature to re-distribute 
property in land—and indeed private property of every other 
description ; but the majority of the Commissioners having come 
to the clear conclusion that nothing oontained in the Draft Bill 
constituted a case calling* for the application of the rule of 
compensatiou, wo should have thought tliat the Commis¬ 
sioners would have seeu that it was superfluous ou their part to 

A the statement of the rule by ah implicit leferonce to 
mentablo contrast exhibited in the suicidM practice 
of barbarous governments, and the highly exceptional cases in' 
which the rule is departed from by civilised governments which 
And it to their advantage to adopt it for their habitual guide. 
Besides, the mere will and ability to award compensation, if 
necessary, are very far fiom justifying any suddeu re-distiibutiou 
of the lauded property of the community, such sudden re-distri- 
bution being invariably followed by a piofound disturbance in the 
social organism. The ancient bounds and divisions of the people's 
property ought to be respected, and legislation ought in ordinary 
limes to adapt itself*to them, accepting them, as unalterable, 
like the physical bouuds and divfsions of the country. The Per¬ 
manent Settlement is a geeat abcomplished fact in Bengal, and 
can already claiui an antiquity of nearly a century; and it has 
only just recovered from the position of unstable equilibrium into 
which it was*—we still cling to the belief thrown 

by Act X. of 1859. The elabofate Draft Bill in two^ parts* *ia de¬ 
signed to upset it,—it does not piopose this or that minojr altera¬ 
tion in the multiform system of rights which has grown under 
the shadow of tthe Permanent Scttleipeut, but it deliberately aims 
a decisive blow at it% fundamental conditions 

But that two-handed engine at the door 
, Stands ready to smite cuoe, and smite no more. 

Abhctosix Mookebjea. 
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Chapteb I. 


(Continued from the “ Calcutta Review'*jfo^July 1880.) 

A S Mozafarnagar is approached, 'the co|j^Qlry is found to 
rise •with sP gentle swell and to be varied by slight un¬ 
dulations. The distant forehills of the Sivaiik Haugo now first 
slowly emerge to the sight, like a vapoury outline, or fringe upon 
the horizon. But flatness is still the predominant character of 
the land. As far as the eye cau leach to tho right or the left, 
the country spreads a wide level plain. Here and there in 
the landscape stand up eolitary bleak mounds, veiled in a pro¬ 
found mystery. Perhaps they are the surviving inuto witnesses 
of tho Chalim Kaut famine, so called from its occurring in the 
^amva year^1840, or A.* D. 1783,—a famine of the same desolating 
type to the Doab as that of 1770 was to Bengal. 

Planted ouithe left bank of the Kali Nadi, amidst noble woods, 
the pretty town of Mozafarnagar is a lellef, breaking the monotony 
of the prospect. The lofty mosque is a conspicuous object from 
afar. Of moderate size, the, town has several groups of mud 
huts, with here and there a building of more solid materials. 
The Mahomedan name speaks of a Mahomedau founder-—a 3£i>yBd 
of the time of Firoz Shah, in tho 14th century. But more 
Hindus than Musulmans live here. This province was seized 
by the Mahrattae, but ha^ to bo given up to the British in 1803, 
Due*westward from Mozafarnagar, JustibSyond the Jumna which 
terminates the interjvening plain, lies a region renowned through 
many ages as the great batllb-ground of India. Missing that 
interesting region on bis track, the tourist vety much regrets 
that the Indian Railways, forming a part of the Indian military 
system, have bceu laid •by all tho militmy stations in the realm.* 
Jjp aV Mozafarnagar, we are in *1116 latitude of Pauipat, where 
more thaA once has been decided the fate of India. They err,' 
who identify Kiirukshetra With Pauipat ‘the plain of the great 


* It will, 1 tbiuk, be found that 
all our principal military statioua are 
on or close to the trunk lines ul 
railways. Fiom ^e first these were 
looked upon as strategical woiks, and 
BO aligned throuuhoui India as to 
himg all our chief military stations 


into commenicatton one with the 
other, and with the arsenals, depfits, 
and manufacturing centres, on vmieh 
they depend for Warlike stores*** 
-^Memorandum #w the Army Contffttl* 
sion, by Sir F, P. Ualues. 
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war of the Mahabarata, lils thirty miles further north. The battles 
of which Fanipat has be(^ the theatre, are those fought l}etween 
Ibrahim Lodi and Baber ii:^ 1526, between Hemu and Akbar in 
1556, and between the Mahrattas and Duranis in 1761. The last 
is one of those battles which has an especial celebrity in the annals 
of India. From a military point ot view, there has seldom been 
such hard-6gbting os in this battle. By politicians, it is singled 
out for its iippot;|bant^political issues—for its d/^ciuively settling thb 
gmat political question of the day. In it was played the high 
stake*—India for tHe Hindus, or for the Maj^oinedaQS ? Things 
had been c6nverging for one hundred yeats to this momentous 
ciisis—this final trial of conclusions between the two antagonistic 
populations of India Tbcio had set iu two contrary actions 
among them—resuscitation among the Hindus, and deterioration 
among the Mahomedans—, till ** the correlation of forces” brought 
on the long expected day for the last jgrand and decisive effort 
between the two nations—on the ono side for the pdrpose ofire- 
oovering their old inheritance, on tho other for that of retaining the 
prize won by their forefathers. « 

The contending parties were well matched. EcjUal bravery; 
talent, and resources, were arrayed on both sides. £(]|ual traditions 
of glory inspired, and warmed the spirits of, them both. They were 
boui armed with equal weapons of war. The challenge principally 
lay between two races of mouutaineors—the Mahrattas of the 
(lhauts, and tlie Duranis of the Hiildu Kush and Safed-Koh. The 
Mahrattas were small, but stuidy, haidy, aud active men. The 
Duranis were of huge size, and immense muscular strength aud 
weight. The principal arm of both the parties was cavalry. 
The Mahrattas rode upon little, light, deet ponjes. The Duranis 
were mounted upon «high powerful steeds of the north. Tho 
Hindu army was composed of tho most warlike elements in the 
Hindu nation. From the bpsius of the Kistha, the Qodaveri, and 
the Tapti, had ^me to the held the pick of the people, who, 
brought up in a stfong Hindu feeling, had re-osserted the Hindu 
dominion almost from the Himalayas jio the extremity of the 
peninsula. Ever the laud o£«chivalry, Hajputana had sent the 
warriors who were sprung from the most ancient raegs, and, had 
never owned the foreiper’a sway. Originally a Soythic tribe, 
but for centuries naturanzed as Hindus, the Jftts, strongly induenc* 
ed by a feeling of patriotism, bad*reiliforced the national cause. 
Tho mbst novel element in the Hindu army was a small body of 
l^eeeaai sepoys, trained on tho Eprupean model by a Mahomedan 
li^rter dnm tho Fieuch service or Bussy. On the side of the 
IdSihOtnedans wOVe the trOops of the Imperial regiments. With 
them vTere joined the forces of the Nabob of Oudh. The Rohilla 
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I’athanA, wlio yet held intact f Stale wX hy them in (be heart of 
tipper Hindustani and vreie in the uH(tfmiuislied vigor of their 
Busofzai blood, had come to fight under the green flag. But 
conspicuous above all 'wcie the foteig^ Duiani auxiliaries, who 
were like an injection of vigoious blood into the enfeeliled body 
of the Indian Hahotnedans, and Were animated by a flerce spirit 
to maintain their militaiy piestige, 

• Representative ol^ tlio first Hindu pow^ ^swas Rao, tlie 
youthful heir-apparent of the Peishway W^ i4f^eutihly at the 
head of tba Bindu^ confederacy. But there iiad come .to fight 
under his banuera ay the eminent Hindu chiefs of tho day. 
Most of them were veteran-generals and astute statesmen—mili¬ 
tary adventurers of tho first oider, and founders of mighty states* 
There was Suraji Mai, whose valoi and genius hud founded the 
Bbaraipur Baj. Madaji Scmdia, and Mulhar Rao Holkar, two 
personages whose career of^gloiy cuimiaated iu the estahlibhinont 
of«two illuAnons dynasties, wore there to cross swords in the 
great political tournament. Theie, loo, was one who was the 
shrewdest politician of his times—Naua ITamavis, of Bismarckian 
ftigacity. • 

* Raiely had there been an occasion more critical to Mahomedan 

domination fn Indio. Summoned iiy a common and most 
pressing danger, the Mahomedan chiefs and nobles of tbe 
imperial territories about Delhi, had all repaired to tho Maho- 
medan camp. Foremost amohg them was Najib-ud-Doula, the 
Belisarius of the Mogul Empire. He was to that empire, in 
its decline, what Sir Salar Jung is now to the Nizam’s State*. It 
was bis foresight that fiist realized the gravity of the danger 
to Mahomedan ai|cendancy—it was his patriotism that conso¬ 
lidated .the co-operation’* to aveit that danger. Mindless of 
all dissensions distracting his attention at home, the energetic 
Rohilla Chief, Hafiz •Rahamat Khan^had hurried to the field of 
the great political battle. The wily Shah Shiija was there, in 
spite of his hereditary antipathy against thn l^ranis—>iu spite 
of his haif-beaitedness and inclination towards neutrality. In¬ 
dissolubly unit^ hy eommon politics and a common Islamism, 
He ^red ngt {hour the risk of singular isolation, he could uot in 
prui^nce choose to disintegrate his interests from those of hie 
eo-religionists. * 

Thus had the various Hindtis combined for the retlval of Hindtt 
supremacy, and the various Mahomedans for*the purpose of up¬ 
holding the ascendancy of Islam^ Tbe eyes of every Indian wore 
fixed upon the grand conflict between the Hindh and thO 
Mahomedan half of India, and intense was the ^nariely oentzed 
in its results. 
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lliMfotians err in seyleg that Mahratta army far ont^ 
numbered their cnemyh The multitude of camp* folio were, 
swelling their body to 30u.000 men, was rather a dSeadlrantago, 
to which the Hindu deteat may be largely tiaced. Leaving 
out the great bulk of the chaff, the real grain of the Mah- 
ratta phalanx was made up of 95,000 regulars, Tho oppos¬ 
ing Muhiilman host numboied 91,000 men. In point of artilleryi 
the Mahrattas hadi a pieponderauce iii thoir favour. But iu 
%hting-monj tlih^<wo sides weie most evenly balanced. 

Tliera was an eapiilibrium in all but the most vital respect. 
There was number for number, arm for^aijp. Buf there wus 
not generalship for genoralship. Nominally Yiswas Eao was 
at the hpad of the Mahratta army. But the practical command 
lay with tho man who is famous in history under the name of 
Bhao. The choice of this man was extremely unfortunate. Had 
it been Hagoba, tho chances might have gone in favour of tho 
Mahrattas. Hod it been Baji Rao, *the fate of ilndia mtght 
have been otherwise decided. The Bhao did not lock commoo 
soldiership. His heroic conduct in the field, bis felling down of 
tall warriors, and thinning of hostile ranks, amply vindicated hie 
character for courage. But he possessed not militaiy qualihear 
tious equal to his arduous task. Be had not the latent genius 
which is called forth on a great occasion,—which improvises on 
the spur of the moment. He was not that politic leader who 
could win over his brethren in arms by a giaeious deportment. 
Oo the contrary, lie disgusted them by his overbearing conduct 
ond'overweening confidence. There Vas no mau so well fitted 
by his exprionce and success for giving counsel as Suraji Mai, 
The Jftt Chief recommended prudence. He advised the Bhao 
to leave behind his ipfantiy, his gunsf and his heavy baggage 
in the strong J4t for^s, and take to the old desultory rnotbod of 
Mahratta wanare, till tho Durani monamh* was harassed out of 
the country. Most of th*e Mahratta chiefs were of the same 
mind, and thef event bore out the soundness of their view. But 
the haughty Bhao poob-poobed the suggestion of one on 
whom he always looked do\yi, as ** a*petty zemindar inpapable 
of judging politics on a large scale.” To this Unpopular^ and 
routino«commandant was opposed a man who was bducat^ in 
Kadir's school of wnr, < who was seasoned in many battles, and 
who, since his great master was* gone, may not unjustly lie 
said to have been tHb first soldier and captain of his age in Asia. 

Besides this inequality, the Mahrattas laboured also under • 
the disadvantage of an mferio/ strategical position* Encamped 
h^lnd entrenchments at Panipat, with the Jumna on the right 
the vast Mahratta camp spread touching the borders of w 
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De^rt The itihospitoble region held oul no promise of feeding 
nearly ajp ^any men and animals .as tl^ere are now in Calonttaw 
It haHng been the Mahrattarule not to nay for a single dMtak 
of grain, or for a single twig of firewood/the disadvantage of the 
situation was very mueh aggravated by the ill-will of the people 
who suffered from pillage and outrage. On the other hand, the 
Mahomedan camp, lyhig northwards, had its rear open to all the 
rith marts of the XJp{)pr JJoab, Itohilcund, an^ tha F|njab,-«-tbe 
great grain country of North-yiTestern India; Jx was pitched at 
Kurnal, the }>attle-^ld of Nadir, which awakened many exciting 
reifollections. • • 

Neither party dared hazard an open battle. Standing on the 
defensive behind mounds and ditches, they lay in sight nf each 
other for two months, merely skirmishing away the time. But 
as day wore on after day, the Mahrattas got into a narrowing strait* 
All that was at Fanipat was^eaten up. ^11 that was in the sur* 
rdhmhng country was eaten up. The cattle, numerous in an agri<* 
cultural country, might have served as a resource. But the kme, 
sheep, goat<!, and camels of a country are safe from a vegetarian 
BKnda army*^ and they were particularly so from an army com¬ 
manded by a high-born Brahmin Qenerah Daily the pinch* 
and pressure df want deepened. But it> was borne with that 
peculiar Hindu fortitude, which is the wonder of foreigners* 
Negoctations for a peace were set on foot But Najib-ud-Doula wait 
dead against all proposals whihh were to hold in abeyance the 
menace of danger from a Mabratta army left in its entirety. The 
** cup then l^came brim full, and could not hold a drop mote/’ 
Hopeless of all relief, with death in near prospect, the Mahratta 
ohieffi met in consultation at the tent of the Bhao. There they 
formed their decision to*take the initiatwre—there, in right 
Grecian style, they went through *the ceremony of ^ taking the 
betel leaf," and swearidg to retarn«either^on or with the shield. 

It was the morning of the 6th of January, 1861. The Mah- 
rktlas got under arms, and were in motion'befSre dawn. By 
sunrise they announced themselves by the roar of cannon all aloug 
their liiM^ But as they advanced, t];keir artillery did little execu** 
tioO owing tp tffe shot goiug over the heads of the enemy* They 
then fooK to close-fighting—the hand-to-hand fight with the swo^ 
and spear in which Asia is expert. Ibrahim £hau, with hie 
eepOys, led the onset. He biftke the Bofailla Fanks*in the front) 
^ith terrible slaughter, and laid open the centls imder Najlb for 
■attack* The Bhao and Viswas I^o charged it with a fury which 
sent off the Mahomedans in a stream of fugitives* Ih vain diii 
Najib curse and call on his men to rally, and fight to the bitten 
end. The lukewarm Shuja was posted behind him* But he 
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took care oot to comuiit himsojf. It aeemed tbat all was 
over. The fortune of th' day was about to declare itoelf for the 
Hahrattas. But the Purani monarch, now coming to the rescue, 
turned the tide of affair^. He came on with his fresh reserve 
like an avalanche, and, by one impetuous rush oveipoweiing the 
K^nt energy of the Mahrattas, and taking them in flank, won. 
the battle. It was won “ as if by euciiantment/’ says the Mah«* 
ratta historian, The utmost confusion, uproar, and havoc now 
prevailed in tine Mabratta army. Dropfimg their aims, the 
men turned their hacks and fled.' Vis was Eao was laid dead on 
the field. Hadhml Scindia received a wo^nd which* lamed him 
for life. Nana Furnavis nairowly escaped by flight. Jaukoji 
Scindia, was concealed by a Durani Sirdar, but had to be made 
away with to avoid detection. Ibrahim Khan was made a pii* 
aoner, reproached for his adhesion to the Kaffir cause, and then 
poisoned in confinement, «The fate of the Bhao became a dark 
mystery, Fiom a headless trunk, be was supposed to have fallen. 
Others thought him to have disappeared, ana there arose many a 
pretender to the name of this OrientalDon Sebastian.’* Two 
nundred thousand ftlahrattas lay scattered on an^ about the 
field, before Mahomedan hatred was glutted, and Mahomedaigi 
dread was allayed. • 

Such was the battle in which the Hindu cause, first worsted at 
Tilouri, near Thaneswara, six bundled and eighty yeats before, 
was worsted a second time. This battle of Pauipat, viewed in 
more than one light, is considered to have been a great lacial 
fight between the two principal races of India. Those who 
insinuate that it was a conclusive test which set at rest the 


question of the racial inferioiity of the Hindus, create indeed 
a very wron^ impt^ssion. The tiua cause*of Hindu defeat 
Urns pot the inferior physical powers of the Hindus, hot their 
inferiihr bravery and energy. ,lt was a'divUiou in the camp 
from which they lost the mttle. Disgusted by the Bhao, Surajt 
Mai bad retiled 'with his 80,000 Jits without fighting at 
alh Malbar Hao Holkar deserted in the midst of the hot fray. . 
Bad these chiefs done the^r duty 'of co-operation, jprobqbly 
Bindli history would have token another complekion iinfi cheu^ 
acter. It is beyond question that theie was a ^eat Hindu 
defeat. It is beyond question that by tbat defeat the Mahome- 
dsp rule W49 secured-^the Mahomedan principalities and estates, 
thn Mahomedan vfives and daughters, were out of danger f^om. 
Bahratta sack and outrage* But l^th belligerents came out*,; 
ff iha ooofiiot equally w^en^ by its shook. Jt is a strong 
of the exhaustion of the Duruni monarch tbat he forthwith 
^Ipibdrisw Irom the field to his native mountains, and never 
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Afterwards took part m the affAirs o*f Iniia. Before many years 
elapsed, the Hindu asserted his ast^Bclincy in the very eap^tal 
of the dreat Mogul. The great political game was played. But^ 
in fact, it was played neither for the Hinhu nor for the Mahomedan* 
but for another nation destined to^rule alike over the two rai^s. 

The next famous battle-field in the region, is Kurncd, But 
between such unequals as ^adir, who, like Napoleon, was a 
Nature-made warrior, and Mahomed Shah, oOwh^ the memory 
now chiefly lives in the songs o( nautch-giilsf th<re could scarcely 
have been ^the rejl “ tug of war.** The battle of Kumal was 
associated with the memory* of the largest loot under record, 
until it was cast into the shade by the war indemnity exacted 
from France by Germany. , 

From Mozafarnagar to DeobundThe last is a name which 
imports it to be from some particular Deo, who reddes here, and 
confers holiness on the spot. He wa» a myth, regarding whom 
ITbtbing trailSpired to us trom any body. But a Hindu deity 
plainly told of the Hindu origin of the place. Lying a little 
way from the station,* Deobund appeared to cover a much 
lArger area t^an any of the other wayside yillages. The cluster 
of habitations was very thick. 

The next place of note on our track was Saharanpur, The 
large station, a faithful index to the large size and importance 
of the town> presented a busy, diversified scene. The platform was 
a little bazar, * 

Saharanpur is pleasantly situated. Immediately by the town 
winds a little stream, callefl the Dumulao. At a distance *of a 
mile, flows the Boab Canal. The environs are full of pleasing 
groves and gat dens. Just at the entrance of the town, the tra¬ 
veller is greeted by a pretty Hindu ten^l#, with the usual con¬ 
comitants of a well and serai, all ^ver-shaded by trees of stately 
growth. In the thick of the town rises a mosque of large size 
and fine proportions. The ruins of*an ancient castle add a 
fekure of interest to the topography. Saharanpuf was, in the last 
century, the capital of the fief of Najib-ud-Doula and Zablta Khan. 

The objects by whldh Saharanpur now interests the timveiler, 
are the mtaiftc Garden and the Stud, With a wide range of 
temfferaCnre, old mother Earth here has an especial botanical 
oapabili^. Noting this fact, Br. Boyle feunded the garden in 
1817. It oofers a large* ar^ being 680 yards Ibng, and 470 
broad Ip it have been collected the tare plants and choice fruit- 
trees of various cUmas, making a unique grpup, such as wohld 
be made by the Mpp and Esqui&aux, the Arab and Hottentot, all 
meeting together. Heie grow together the palm and plantain 
of the iroplc^ with the pear and pomegianate of the temperate 
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iKOue. Th^ apricot and ftwaliAit flourish here side by side with 
the peepul and tamarind. \) o 

** Foreigners from many^iUnds ^ ^ 

They fotm oiie social shade, as if conysoed 

By the magic summons of the Orphean lyre." Cov>fW. 

The orange was in all stages of bud, blossom, and bloom. The 
pom^gi^anate, too, was in flower and fruit. Tite Naspati had just 
gone out of season* But the most noted fruit of Sabaranpur ie 
tlie mango. * Iwge size, with a thick pdlp and rich flavour, 
it riyalif the famous Mazagoug biango of Bombay* In pickle- 
foim, the Sabaranpur mango is eaten throughout the* year in all 
Katiye households In chutney-form, it is*in use in all the hotels 
and dawk-bungalows of Upper India. 

From* the Botanic Garden to the Stud, or a rise from the 
atudy of vegetable life to that of animal life. The stud-ground 
la an extensive plot, fenped all round with earth thrown up 
five to six feet high, and planted with V^ctus. Just in the middL 
of the sward, are the stables, or two long-ranged, low-arched, 
and ];iigh slope-roofed buddings, with projecting eaves and gables. 
‘l^ouchjDg this stud, there is on record the authoritutige opinion ef 
a Yioeroy who was a famous rider, a keen sportsman and ai} 
expert in tuif-mattera:—I thought the stallions very poor. 
A few of the Allies selected for breeding purposes were pretty 
good, aHuottgh not neaily so perfect as they ought to have been, 
considering &at they were the*forty animals selected out of 
upwards of two hundred that come in every year.”* 

Xhie We^t of $aharanpur is Thaneshwara. Identical with the 
BthanOfthirtlwk of the Mahabbarata^ with Btolemy's Boton- 
Aiptiaam, with Hwen Thsang^s Sor'tctrni-she-fa-lo, Thaneswara, 
situated clo^ upon the left bank of ^the Sarasvati, and form¬ 
ing the holiest point in the ^cred region of Kuruksh^ra, was 
re^oiM to as the gieat pilgrimage of thn Satya Yoga. The 
antiquity of Thaneswara * reaches far into the depth of the 
Vedio t^ges. It. is. the spot where ^*Indra slew ninety times 
nine yritrws,**-—where K^nru planted his standard of. conquest 
towar(4 the Jqmn^—'Where Bhisma, the Hestor of Vyasa, the 
yeterap l^nni^eva Oeneralissimo, fell, pierced with arrows, ” like 
^IK>n the potcupioe,” and was laid down to flietupen an 
^tewy ^uen^ ht^re was sown the seed of the earliest Aryan 
^ty in yh^nsarishiaesna, which Iklip^ fortifled. Here rose the 
i^t ifuhliO Sfndw shrine under the regime pt the Brahmamj^ 
ineoera^. It had the precedence of all the Indian pilgrimages, 
by Ue priority as mr its supreme sanctity. 


f ILord Msye’s Diary iu his life by pr. Hunter. 
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Than«swai^ was 20 li., or 3| miles, 
in circun^erence. ISesotiEeil *fiom a Buddltistical point of view, 
it is sai4 to have ha4 then only tlneb 'temples of the Bu4dhiets, 
while their ai\tagomstic leligiouists hf^ raised a hundred temples 
in opposition, ana crowded the place in large numbeia Two 
hundred feet high, and bwlt of laige-sized,” “ reddish yellow 
colored," and smooth glossy” bricks, the stupa of Aspka yet 
geared high its head. 

By the elevcnilr century, Thaneswara, #{h^reat pilgrimage 
of Upper India, was in the meridian of its greatl^ss and splendour* 
Hundreds* of temples then adorned the place. The‘chief wee 
the ChaUra'tiratlf temple, in which was wot shipped a large, 
life-sized image of Vishnu, or Lord of the Discus, called Chakra 
Bwami, the same as Ferishta’s JdLg&oma. The image was so 
named from the Chakra, or Discus, bailed by Krishna at Bhisma, 
dropping on the spot. Qeneiations of pilgrims had laid their 
,jifferings unon the severaUaltars at Thaneswara. There all the rich 
siflners apd rajahs of the land bought absolution with gold and 
diamonds. The place overflowed with piecious motals and stones 
a templ^ forming that depository of wealth in a hierarchical 
age which a bank does in a commercial age. The great ricbness 

* of Thaneswara tempted Mahmud of Qhizni. In 1011 A. D., 
before any of the Indian princes could assemble, he pounced 
dowp upon the place, carried it, sacked it» razed its w^Us 
to the groi^nd, destroyed itg numerous temples, broke down 
its idols, put its men to the swoid, and sold its women and 
children into captivity- •The great image of Chakra Swami 
was carried away, to be trodden under Mohamedan heels at 
Ohizni. That which was a populous bee-hive, was left a desert. 
So much wealth and so many captives had been taken away, 
that the mouutaiu capital of tl^ marauder looked like’ a trans- 
pIaoti|d Indian city^ 

This was a crushing sledge-lfammar blow from which Thanes* 
^ara was slowly recovering in the course o| centuries, when 
it was again laid low by Auruugzeb. Inttle but the tokens 
of ruthless war now meet the eve thera Kurudwaja, or the 
flag-staff tcgyer from which waaed the staodaifd of Kuru, Is a 

* scene .of^perfect desolation. The fort Eajab Dillpa survives' 
in a few crumbling towers. Asoka's stupa is a shapeless mound, 
scattered over with bricks^ The temple of Chajtra Swami baa 
been blotted out of existence. A poor |mail town now per* 

g etuates the name of Thaneswara. But consecrated as the place 
I by the holiest recollections, it fails not to drAw crowds of ^ 
piWima More than one shrine has been restoretl. The piace 
of visbuu has been appropriated by Mabadeo.^ It is under tbe 
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fuMjendanoy of the neighbonriog' Sikl^ chiefs that the present town 
boa revive. \ < 

Tliaiieswora is the nucleus round which spreads thd great 
plain famous throughout all India—the plain of Kumkeketra, 
The genius of a great Hindu poet has immoi'talised this plain, 
as tlie gathering-place of the throngs uf kings and hosts of armies 
that assembled to fight for the throne of ancient Bharatavarsha. 
Few plains in the \vorld aie more interesting than this, wbioho 
carries the fkiinbf\ba&k to the heroic ages ,—w the times when 
history ^ read dimjy in the twilight of fable and fact. To the 
Hindu, E-urukshetra is as much endesKed by t^e fuemory* of ancient 
glory, as Marathon is to the Greek, Kerhela to the Mohamedani 
Granada to the Spaniard, or Waterloo to the English. Through 
the lapse of ages, and the changes of fortune, smvives his affec¬ 
tion for the spot which has witnessed the great deeds of his 
forefathera Each year do tlvousands upon thousands of his nation 
fondly turn their steps to tliis Jatul cohsecrated by the respqpt* 
of ages. There is no mistake about the localities ; the details 
are transmitted from generation to generation, and every step 
over the field carries the mind backward to the days when«» 
the Hindu was strong, and noble, and illustrious. 

In Manu’s geography, Kurukshetra commences with, and from, 
the eastern bank of the Sarasrati. It was inhabited by a 
warlike population, which always formed the van of an army/’ 
The Mahabharata describes Kurukshetra as all that Dirga 
Ksheira^ or long plain, which is comprised between the Barasvati 
and Jumna. So much alike, the name tieems borrowed from that 
of Uttara-Kuru, Ptolemy’s the original Aryan home 

fondly remembered for many ages. The Purauas derive it from 
Kaja Kuru—Kurukshetra literally signifying “ the* field of Kuru.” 
*!I'he Mahabharata other wiite oaUsofKurnkslietra Dharma Kiketra^ 
or Holy Land, in which those wljo dwelt dwelt in Paradise.’’ 
Kalidas thus alludes to the pikin:— 

" Heiid 9 to the land of Brahma’s favored sons, 

O’er Kilitt’s fatal field thj journey runs t 
With dee|>est glooms hang o’er toe deadly plain, 

DewSd with the bloodef mighty wanior’s 

There Arjnna’e wrath opiwsit^ armies &lt, « ^ * 

And oonntless arrows strong Indira dealt, 

Thick as the diiops that lu the pelting shower, 

Inesasant hurtle round the 8biink|ng fiower,” Dr, Wilanu 

^iual, bond fide battle-field of the heroes of the Mahabha- 
spreads immediately behind, and below, Tbaneswara Accord* 
Ifo aecaunt this pattie-field h&s a circuit of 40 miles, acoord* 
knotlier of 80. To diversify the scenery of this broad expanse, 
Ijilkiare has set in its midst a small, lovely lake, lying south of 
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TbAQeswa7% and extending east and wes| three-quarters of a mile 
long, andihalf a mile broad. by perqjplation from the neighbour<« 
ing annually-flooded Sarasvati, this old'lake yet exists, though much 
shrunken in sjze. In the placid sheet ef waters, studded with the 
lotus, is an island of romantic beauty. Unknown by name, and uo« 
marked on the map, this lake is not a little hallowed by associations 
extending from the remote \redic period. Brahma performed sacri¬ 
fices on its banks. Parasrama slaughtered j^ie Kshatriyas by its 
side. Ruru sat herd in ascetic devotion. The 8^ftal*battles of the 
Mahabharata were fought roufld about this lijce. Invested by all 
these remihiscenc^y the littlq aqueous tract forms an object of that 
extraordinary interesf which at last subsides into, ana takes the 
character of, sanctity. Hindu piety has built up its banks with 
“ a continuous flight of brick steps,” and fringed its bdrders all 
round with groves and temples of every size and variety. The 
island has been bridged with two b^ad bridges,—one from the 
' mortb, and^he other frocm the aouth. These are the works of Raja 
Birbal, and they are now in a dilapidated condition. The water 
this lake is deemed so holy, that the stream of pilgrims carrying 
4t away hi gay-looking baskets crowned with red and white 
. flags,'' is continuous for many a mile in all directions. 

Touching the great meiit attached to a bath in this sacred lake, 
Abul Fazil relates:—" On one of Akber’s marches he found two 
great bodies of Hindu devotees prepared, according to custom, 
to contend sword in hand for the possession of a place for bathing 
during a great festival at Tbaneswaro. He endeavoured at flrst, 
by all means, to bring about an amicable settlement; but finding 
all was in vain, be determined to allow them to fight it out, and 
looked on at the conflict in which they immediately engaged. At 
length one party prevailed, and Akber, to prevent the slaughter 
that Wbuld have followed, ordered his guards to check the victors^ 
and thus put^an end to thq battle.”* How this conduct of 
Akber's contrasts with that of Aurungzeb, who bad a castle 
^uilt upon the island, and placed in it a garrison with orders to 
shoot any pilgrim who might venture to take a dip in the lake. 
The |}ay of the Mopul isrover, and the Hindu again celebrates hU 
•festival every year in the month (ff Baisakh, but not with any of, 
tbdse eoiflmemorative battles in imitatioit of his great ancestors. 

But it is as the memorable landnvark which points oat, 
identifies, and ooofirmf^ the scene of the greatest conflict in 
Hindu history, for which this lake is a epoctaole of exceeding 
interest to the modern traveller. Bound about its waters, as 
a centre, did all that fighting tgke place. The two hostile armiea 
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Were otocftm(»ed on its tvrdt op^site, sidfs. Tlie 
was pitched on the eastern^ side. It was the site whieh army 
Aioi'Chinj; west from HAstinUpura was most likely to Oconpr. The 
PanditTa camp was pitched'* on the west side. It Was the site 
which an krmy mttrOhing noi'th from Delhi was likely td occupy. 
Blach party made his position ^strong by woiks planned on the 
entrendhment^System of that day. The Kauravas dug on their 
Hank a deep trepich^tfortified with towers, on prhich Were “ placed' 
pots full of 4hakeS^and scorpions, apd pans of burning sand and 
toiUg bil," T*he Bandavos *'had the rirer pnrasvafi on one 
side of them, and on the other, they dug &t deep trench fot 
eecnrity.’^ The lake lay between the two bokts. The tired pilgrim, 
who sits by this lake, charmed with its calm, silvery surface, 
and fatinea by pleasaht bieezes coming across its wkiets, 
Sits there spell-bonnd, under the magic influence of aisociations 
cittled forth by the living object which has Witnessed the most 
heroic deeds, the shook of armies, the meeting of #ar>charto4s,* 
the crashing of armoUr, the swift flight, the hot pursuit,—which 
has heaird the beatings of drums, the blowings of trumpets add 
War^Aelts, the shouts of victors, the cries of the wotfnded, dud'' 
the groans of the dying Before him spread noW fields rich with • 
ooru, but whereon in days of yore were marshalled Urge armies^ 
hekded by heroes in their fierce panoply 6f war; and ** the jjilaiu 
was stiWwed with heaps of dead, and weapons of every descrip- 
tiou, kttd bodies without heads, and^horses without riders, and the 
dust was laid with rivers of blood."' Yonder did " the Pandavas 


draw up their army in the form Cf aTialf-moon, and make such 
a charge that th^ fell at once on the front and two flanks of the 
Kauratak knd the battle raged furiously, and there was a terrible 
eonflidt betaden Bhismu^and Atjuua which lasted many , hours, 
and all the warriors on either side ceased their combats, in order 
that they might look on, and Bbisma received a mortal wound, 
aud fell from his chariot upon the ground." There, away to the^« 
south by east, dtetaut some four or fi^ve miles, where lies that* 
^ large and lofty mound called Amin "-^tbe contraction of 
AbhimsAya, there is the spot ^here Dro*na spread " his arpiy in 
the form of a spider's web”—or Chakra Fwu/tu, arid Ikbpimanya, • 
a Item's cub in^ith the lion's taloor, ordered his charioteer to 
driva eu therduttto, arid • be entered the ranks of hts enemy, arid 
challeriged any Watrior to battle, and the»Kauravas caught Mni 
ia their iiidiit Uke a Hbirlwind, and Abbimauya fought manfully, 
ahd all who camd before him, but he Was aS a single 

iM agslaat kU the Kiuravas; ** * * but he withstood them all, 
ttueaiwitlrit foot elipped, arid just as he was recoverioff him- 
the son of Duhshana struck him on the head with hm mace 
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and dashed out his brains; a^d hd di^ that saine moment m 
pure as if he had never been born, jid he was very young and 
very hahdsome, and he left the world with such a display of 
valour as no« man has ever seen, and» such sweetness and beauty 
appeared upon his dead body, that all who saw him were astonish* 
ed at his oomeliness, and they lamented him very soro.” And 
there, south by west, that immense mound, covered with ancieut 
biicks and pottery, is Kamazs Killa —the jraliant Kama, who 
fought the most famous battle in the great way 6y iV^hom Arjuna 
was so wounded and stunned,‘that he would* have beeij defeat* 
cd," had not (^§>rn^’s ohavol sunk deeply into the earth,'* and 
it would not stir,’* and “ Kama leaped from his chariot to re¬ 
lieve the wheel,” when “ Aijuna drew forth an arrow with a broad 
sharp blade at the end shaped like a crescent, and he discfiargod it 
with all his strength, and it struck the neck of Kama, and severed 
nis head from his body."^ • 

•* Qwen Thiang records tlfat close by to the west of Thaneswara is 
a spot called Ashiipur, where he was shown the bones of the heroes 
of the Mahabharata—bones of very large size,” that is to say, 
bones not (4 ordinary, but of heroic, men. He records in right 
'earnest and seriousness. But in this incredulous, prosaic age of 
ours, there iA nobody by whom iiis statement is likely to be 
credited, or received without a laugh. 

The English narrator of our day—Mr, Wheeler—does very great 
injustioo to the memory of the heroes of the Mahabharata. He 
thinks their story to be founded upon a simple " Kshatriya tradition 
originally told in a serics'of war-ballads.” The w;arriors, ki hie 
opinion, " were rude and savage combatants” who “fought with 
clubs, knives, and clenched fists.” Their armies dwindle in his 
view into mere‘companies of friends and Retainers.” The great 
war itself, which has inspired one<ef the first epics in the world, 
is said by him^ have been a.“war to the knife between near 
kinsmen for the sake of land, and it fras but little redeemed by 
those ideas of right and justice which occasionolly*elevate warriors 
into heroes.’* This is not merely the prosaic account of a prosaic 
mind.j*. Beep prejudice ubderlies the languago. The Greeks them¬ 
selves bear tdhtimony to Asiatic valour and energy. They have ^ 
left' on* record that ” in boldness and warlike spirit,the Persians 
were not a whit behind them, and that their defeat was wholly owing 
to the inferiority of their %qaipment and traifling. Withont 
proper shields, with little defensive armouf, wielding only short 


* Wheeler's Meh<i^haratcu , Ctmida, is ascribed to envy of Chl^ 
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swords and lances that ^were scarcely more than javelins, they 
daslied themselves upoi« the serried ranks of the^ Spartans, 
seizing the huge spoar-shafts of the latter with their hands, 
striving to break them, sTad to force a passage vi. * * * The 
Persians thoroughly deserved to be termed a * valiaut’minded 
peoplethey had boldness, eZan, dash, and considerable tenacity 
and stubbornness; no nation of Asia or Africa was able to stand 
against them ; if they found their mnsters in the Greeks, it wao 
owing, as thb Or^ks themselves ,tell us, to the superiority of 
Helleniq 4rms, eq|iipment, and, above all, of Hellenic discipline, 
which together rendered the most «despert|,te valour *^unavailing, 
when it lacked the siippoit of scientific organization and united 
simultaneous movement/* * In tiutli, then, the defeat of the Per¬ 
sians was from their insufficient training and equipment, and 
not from their insufficient combativenesa. 

There is similar evideucec in favor of the Indians, whose “ bra¬ 
very is always spoken of as superior to that of other viations wth 
whom the Greeks had contended in Asia."*!' Tho truth, kept 
back by Arrian, as in a modern diplomatic war-bulletin, has been 
bit by Ueeren, who says that “ it was fear of the military prow* 
ess of the Gangetic Indians, rather than mere weariness, which, 
mode Alexander’s soldiers refuse to follow him to the Ganges.” 
The bygone history of India is replete with examples of dis¬ 
tinguished heroes and soldiers. 

ft 

(To he oontinued.) 
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* Rawliiifioij^s ' Five Gieat Mon- t Elp^instoue*# Greek account of 
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T he three moDths that bave*elapsed siuce opr loat chronicle was 
closed have j^een the mgst eventful of the war in AfghanisUni 
On the one hand, the negotiations with Abdul Rahman at Kabul 
have been carried to a friendly conclusion, resulting in his recognition 
by the British Government, as Amir of Northern Afghanistan, and 
the complete evacuation of his territories by the British army. On 
the other hand, in the neighbourhood <4 Kandahar, his rival, Ayub 
^Khlin, advancing ^orn Hdrat, has, in fair fight inflicted on a 
Biitish force, sent out to meet him, the most signal defeat ever* 
pmrhaps, suffered by our^aims in India. But the record of this brief 
interval does not end-bera Kandahar itself, where General JPrim* 
4 ‘OBd, with the remainder of the army of occupation, on hearing of 
the reverse, had shut themselves np, has been besieged by the 
victor, and the garrison, in the only sortie made by it, repulsed 
with heavy loss. To set against these extraordinary, and, so far, 
imperfectly explained, disasters, we have a brilliant and decisive 
victory, gained over the besiegers by ten thousand Bengal troops 
under General Roberts, after a march which, whether for the 
distance covered, the rapidity with which it was performed, the 
perfect order which characterised it, or the smalloess of the loss 
incurred, has few’jparallelain history. ^ 

Before proceeding to notice the settlement effected with Abdul 
Rahman, the dgshing cavaliy aljpir at Padkao Shana, which may 
be said virtually to have brought thh war in Northern Afghanis* 
1&U to a close, calls for our attention, We woted above thatf 
up to the 26th Juno, the force, despatched into the Logar Valley 
undei; General Hills, bad* met with no opposition, «aud the hostile 
^athenngs ih that part of the Country, as well as in Kohis-' 
tan,* had apparently dispersed. On the 3t)th June, however, Major 
Euan Smith, the Political Oflicor mith General Hills, rer 
oeived information thatia large number of Zunifial men, under 
Muhammad Hassan Khan, a partisan of Yatub Kban, had oocu'^ 
pied the village of Padkao Shana, some distance to the south of 
.Kargun Shahr, where they e&pected to be joinedun a few days 
by another armed bod/ from CUakri, under dlassan Khan and 
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Abdullah Khan. Genen^ Hills ac(^ordingly ordered General Pal- 
liser to proceed with the ckvalry brigade on the followings morningi 
and, after reconnoitring the position, to engage the endmy, or 
heliograph to him for amistauces, as the case ipight require. 
On the arrival of the brigade, consisting of the 1st and 2nd 
Panjab Cavalry, and the 19th Bengal Lancers, at Padkao, 
they found that the enemy, apprised of their approach, had 
abandoned the position, and were in full flight towards the hills.! 
The cavalry ^acdoi^}ingly started in pursuit, add, about three miles 
from Pa^kko Shan|^, came up wUh a body of the enemy some 
fifteen hundred strong, who made, a sti^ndl there,'but were 
driven off after some severe fighting over ground which, from the 
facilities afforded by it for shelter, was unfavourable for the move-' 
ments of cavalry. The enemy were further pursued for a distance 
of five or six miles, till they gained the shelter of the hills, leaving 
two hundred dead, and w/>unded on the field. Our loss was 
four men killed, and one officer and ti^enty-four mox woun^pdr 
The action was characterised by a great deal of hand-to-hand 
fighting, in the course of which couspicuoqs bravery was shown 
by Major Atkinson of the 1st Punjab Cavalry, a&d Captaim 
X^lie, Bishop of the 2nd Fanjab Cavalry, who were specially, 
mentioned in Uie GeueraPb despatch. It is noteworthy that 
several deserters from our army were found among the enemy. 

After the fight a meeting of the chief men, including Maho¬ 
med Jan and Hassan Khan, is said «to have been held, at which 
much mutual recrimination took place. Considerable assemblies 
of armed men continued for some duys longer at Cbarkh and 
Maidan, but eventually dispersed. 

On the 2nd July, after long and, for the time being, unexplain- 
ed| delay* Bardar Afsml Khan, our enwoy to 'Aiidul Eaumau, 
who, it was rutnourea, liad been detained by the Surdar/arrived 
at Kabul, witit letters from him. .The delay tturnail out to have 
been caused by various rfiisad ventures on the road; Abdul 
lUhman^s letter# wese cordial, and it was authoritatively aunound- 
ed that the negotiations were advancing as quickly as could reason¬ 
ably be ex^t^i. At the same time it*was thought necesspry to 
send Abdnl Kaliinaa an ultimatdim warning him thgt, unless ho 
came to a final decision* at once, the negotiations woulif bebrolren 
off, Go th^ same day Abdul Rahman himself arrived at Kinjtin, 
where he remained upwards of a weokf apparently with the object of 
gluing over to his sMe as many of the chiefs as possible before 
aporooching the capital. On the 9th a doputation of ^ influential 
ren^^ts of 4 Kabul went out to*Char»kar with the intention of 
meeuog himi and on the 14th he himselAarrived at Tutandarrah, 
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four miles from that place. ^ His* recwtion of the deputation 
was reported to have been most fjrieumy, and he sent explana- 
tions of his reasons for delay to Sherpur. 

The special^ correspondent of the tPioneer at Kabul in a 
telegram to that journal, dated the 19tb, thus describes the 
Sardar*8 position at the time:— 

Regarding his paity, it is clear that the Andaris, one of the 
most important Southorn tribes, are in hisifavour as well as the 
majority of the Tar&kis of Northern Ghilzon. ^smfttuDah Khan, 
of Hassarak and Lughman, has expressed |rillingnos8 jto accept 
any Amee? favou^d by thc^ British. Another important Ghilzai 
chief, Khan Mahomed Kiian of Tezeen, is with the deputation at 
Charikar, welcoming Abdur Uahmau. Padshah Khan and Faiz 
Mahomed Khan are in opposition. Maizullah Khan wiirprobably 
join him. On the whole, about half the Ghilzai tribes are in bis 
favour, and others could be won ove% by conciliatory treatment 
* in^ohistan and Koli Uafhan at least two-thirds of the tribes are 
on his side. Mir Batcha and General Mir Saiad Khan of l&talif 
dare not visit Charilyir, as they have been illegally collecting 
revenue, which they will have to disgorge. The Wardhaks are un* 
.friendly,but may be won over They probably will follow the lead 
of Mushki Alam and Mahomed Jan. Tl>e former has written to say 
that he, with other chiefs now assembled in Maidan, will accept 
the choice made by the British. The Sirdar Khayls of tho ruling 
house of Share Ah aie naturally hostile, as are the adherents of 
Azim Khan, and Afzul Khan has long been banished or reduced by 
Shere All to impotence. *A good many smaller Sirdars of the 
Sirdar K hey Is are well disposed to Abdur Rahman ; but men with 
money like Wali Mahomed, Hashim Khan, Ibrahim Khan, and 
Kaiim Khan aid in opposition. Abdur l^ahman’s future rests a 
great deal with himself. If he ••takes *a conciliatory course be 
may hold his qggn against a stropg opposition; but if in bis need 
for money he harasses the people,^ his reign may be short and 
Itormy. To alienate tlio trading classes means te aim a severe 
blow at the prosperity of the kingdom.” 

Oi^ the 19ih Abdul* Rahman, at the requtet of the British 
•sutborlties, Aoved in from Tutandhrrah to Charikar, where AfzuP 
Kh'an i^as*thereupon deputed to him with*further communications; 
and on the SSnd a satisfactory reply having been received from 
him, a grand darbar was liKild by General Btewart at Kabul, at 
which the principal local sardars attended, arid Abdul Rahman was 
publicly recognised as Amir. 

The following spcocl^as idado by Mr. Lepcl OiSa on the 
occasion ' • 

" Bii'dars, Qiiefs, and Gentlemen,is little more than three 
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monilis ago that by .coMimaiftI of^ His Excellency the Viceroy 
of India, 1 explained to you iu Durbar the intentiono of ilie 
British Governinent with regard to the future of Afghanistan. 

I then told you that it was mot intended to annex j^he country ; 
but that the armies of Her Majesty the Queen^Empress would be 
withdrawn so soon as the prospect of a settled administration had 
been assured, and a chief acknowledged as Ameer who should 
not only be animated by friendly sentiments towards the English* 
Government, but*h^re*the cordial support of hfs own countrymen. 
Since that time General Sir Donald'Stewart, General Sir Frederick 
Roberts, and myself, have ondeavoured to^ cc^rry intd’effect the 
wishes of the Government, and you are summoned here to-day 
to hear that our efforts have been successful. The course of 
events having placed Sirdar Abdur Ralunan Khan in a position 
which fulfils the v^ishes and expectations of the Government, 
the Viceroy of India, and the Government of Her Most Gracious 
Majesty the Queen-Empress, are pleashd to annouuse that tl^y*' 
publicly recognize Sirdar Abdur Rahman Khan, grandson of the 
illustrious Ameer Dost Mahomed Khan, as /Lmeer of Kabul. 

It is to the Government a source of satisfaction that tithe tribes^ 
and chiefs have preferred a distinguished member of the Barakzai. 
family, who is a renowned soldier, wise, and experienced. His 
sentiments towards the British Government are most friendly; 
and so long as his rule shows that he is animated by these senti¬ 
ments he cannot fail to receive the support of the British Govern¬ 
ment. He will best show his friendship for the Government by 
treating those of his subjects who have done us service as hie 
friends. 

Chiefs and Gentlemen,—In accordance with assurances already 
Oouveyed to you, the arinios of the Quean-Erapfess will shortly 
witlbdraw within those frontiers wliioh were decided by treafy with 
the ex-Ameer, Mahomed Yakuba Kbau. We tcust 'and firmly 
believe that your remembranbo of the English will not bo unkind¬ 
ly. We have ftfeghi you in the field whenever you opposed us ) 
but your religion has in no way l^een interfered with ; the honour 
af your women *baiS been respected, and Everyone has been^^nre 
in possession of faispronerty. * Whatever has been ntsccssary for* 
the support of the army has been liberally paid for.* Sinde 1 
canse to Kabul, I have been in daily intercourse with you; but 
1 have nover *beard an Afghan malAj aicompiaint of the conduct 
of any soldier, Eoglikh or Eative, belonging to Her Majesty's 

<1^ BritisH Government has always bhpn well disposed towards 
A^banisian. Ytfii all know how it supported and assisted the 
rulers of tho country. It has no other wish than your 
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happiness and prosperity ; and it h willi tins object alone that 
to-day iti recognizes Sirdar ilbdur EaVinan Kbati as Ameer of 
Kabul ’» 

Some day^ later in the House of# Commons, the Secretary of 
State, referring to the event and to the conditions arrived at 
between the British Government and the new Amir, said: — 

QHiat the negotiations which had been opened with Abdor 
•Bahman by Lord Lytton had been continued by Lord llipon, 
because that Sirda^^vas the most powerful wh^ faii# claim to the 
Ameership. Tl»o nogotiatious ftad been once nearly brokep off, but, 
Lord Ripoli being Jiimly courteous, they had been continued until 
the present result hid been reached. i\bdur Rahman had been 
apparently cordially received by the Sirdars and people of CharU 
kar, and proclaimed at Cahul. Negotiations of a conciliatory 
nature continued with the other Sirdars/* Uis Lordship further 
said that “he hoped our troops would jphortly withdraw from Cahul, 
to a Wealthy position, whcie the progress of events could be 
watched and the tribes which had been faithful to us protected, 
and afterwards in the autumn our forces would return to India.*’* 
•Lord Hartsngtou added that no formal engagement had yet been 
, made with Ahdur Rahman as the new Ameer, and he had been in¬ 
formed that no negotiations were yet possible relative to Kandahar 
and Qandamak. He had also been informed that no foreign minister 
or foreign interference, except British, would be allowed at Kabul. 
Temporary pecuniary assistaNce had been promised the Amir, 
and the restoration of tlie guns taken at Kabul. He would not be 
asked to receive a British Resident, but probably a Mahomedan 
envoy, lie had been informed that if he conformed to our advice 
the British Government were prepared to assist him against unpro¬ 
voked foreign aggression^ and that the negotiation of a regular 
treaty *would depend upon his «oaducf. The present assistance 
promised wasjgnly pecuniary. . 

On the Slst the new Amir, being then encamped at Ak Seraiy 
tame into Zimma, and held an interview with Mr. Lepel GrifiSa; 
and on the following day a second interview was held at the 
sam^ place, when everything that could be arranged at the time 
•is eai<rto htfve been satisfactorily Hisposed of, and the Amir ex-' 
pressed himself ready to abide by tfie luivice of the British 
Government, and remain on friendly terms with it. 

It had been arranged •thaA the Amir should ifttend a publie 
darbar at Sherpur on the Sod August; but,*owing to the mistrust 
exhibited by his followers, and the strong objections raised by them 
to his coming into oi^cam]^, the intention was abandemed, and 
it was arranged that hig^ntry into Sherpur shoidd be precede^ by 
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its emuaiioti on the part pf ou^ troops. At the same time, in con¬ 
sequence of the earnest sohcitations of the Amir, it was (decided to 
forego the intention of destroying the fortifications erected us fur 
the defence of the capitahand to make them over «to him, along 
witli the buildings, all intact. 

Strong apprehensions were at first felt that the news of the dis¬ 
aster sufiercd by General Burrows at Rushki Nahkud—to bo noticed 
presently—would exorcise a prejudicial effect on the understanding 
with Abdul Rahman, and that, at any rate, it would lead to hostilo 
combinations on tnp part of the Aiefs and tribes; hut, whether 
owing to a want of sympathy with Ayub on Ijhe^art of t'tio people, 
or to the fact that their desire to get rid of the British occupa¬ 
tion was paramount to all other feelings, these fears were not 
realised, and but little excitement seems to have been croated in 
Northern Afghanistan by the untoward event in question. 

Towards the end of June )t was tumoured in the city of Kanda¬ 
har that Ayub Khan, after more thau ohe false start,fbad at b^st 
set out from Herat with a force cousi&ting of eleven regiments 
of infantry and a large number of cava|jy, and with thirty-six 
guns, with tho avowed intention of driving the English out of 
Southern Afghanistan. A day or two later the authorities at. 
Kandahar appear to have received information Avhich placed tho 
truth of this rumour beyond cioiibt, and a force consisting of five 
Contpauies cf the 60th Foot, the 1st (Jrenadiera, Jacob's Rifles, tho 
Srd Bombay Cavalry, and tlie Srd Sind Horse with some Sappers 
and Miners and a battery of Royal Horse artillery, under General 
Burrcvws, was told off to proceed to Girtshk, for the purpose of co¬ 
operating with Shere Ali in defending the line of tho Helmund. 

On the 4th and fith July this force left Kandahar, reaching 
the Helmund on the,^11th, tho 15th «Foot dnd 1st Madras 
Oavaliy, with a battery' of artillery, lieing at tho same time 
ordered up to Kandahar from the .Reserve lMvisi««>, and the 9th 
and 24th B. N> !• to the line^^of communications. 

It was subseqpientiy ascertained that Ayub Khan had reached 
Farrah with his entire force on the 30th June. On the I4th, 
three days after the arrival of General Burrows' force at Qbishk, 
and while it was occupied in clianging its camping gj^ound, the* 
infantry portion of Shere Alie army, which was stationed in*ihe 
neighbourhood, were diecovored to have mutinied and to be 
marching off hi a body towards Oirishk, taking with them six 
gune and all their amtaunitiou and camels. After they had pro* 
cbeded about four miles, the battery of artillery, 300 cavalry, 
fife iNmpanids of the 66th and three coih|fianieB of Jacob's Rifles 
were sent in ptjffsuit. mutineers, anding themselves press- 
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cJ, formed line in a strong position, a|d tiwaitod the attack of 
the force • bnt were dispersed with' heavy loss after two hours 
fighting, and their guns captured. 

On tho 17th Ayuh’s cavalry rcconnoifred Giiishk, and Oencrai; 
Burrows, in view of the defection of the Wall’s troops, retired to 
Kushk-i-Nakhiid and took up a favourable position there. 

On the 23rd it was ascertained that Ayul/s maift l)ody had 
t?rossed the ITclmnud, and wore encamped jft Ilaijarabad, 400 
hundred of his cavaliy having been met 6y ^lencral Burrow*** 
cavalry roc^mnaiss^cc the previous day ancf c<wnpelled to reheat. 

“On the morning of the 27th; hearing that Ayub’s advance giinnV 
had occupie«l Mehwnnd, some three miles <listant. General Furrows 
left his strong position at Kushk-i-Nakhud, au<i marchotl out to 
attack them. At aliout half-past nine, Ayub’s cavalry were sighteif, 
marching from the direction of llaidarabad towards Mehwand, and 
^were engaged by our cavojiy and artiltery, and presently General 
Burrows uu^pcctedly found himself in face of the ontiro foreo of 
the enemy, about 12,000 strong, well posted on undulating ground ; 
seven regiments of regukirs in the centre, three others in reserve, 
iftiout 2,00(f cavalry on the right, 400 mounted men and 2,000 
Ghazis and irregular infantry on the left, with other cavalry and 
irrognlara in reserve, and six hatteiies oT guns, including one of 
breach loaders distributed at intervals. For four liours the action 
which ensued was confined to an artillery duel, in which the 
single British battery was completely overpowered by the superior 
number of the enemy’s g^ns. A fui ions charge was then made 
f»y the enemy's cavalry and Ohnzi’s on our left, and (he Native 
infantry, after attempting to form square, broke and fell back in 
confusion on the (Xfith, abandoning two guns, which wore captured 
by the enemy. A generaf rout ensued, thtf cavalry and artillery 
getting separated from the rest of ftio foice, and, after some severe 
fighting hetweefTtho ^6th and tfle enemy in enclosed ground, the 
remnant of the brigade, completely disorgauizejJ, In full retreat 
by the Kandahar road. 

The following account gf the battle, given by tm officer td tlie 
Biduclfistan tjgency who was present on the fi?ld, is tho most 
complete tkatnas been received up to line tiino of writing, no 
despatches from either Qeuoial Burrowg or General Primrose 
having yet reached the Goverpment , • 

**Oa tho 26th of July definite intelligence'wai recolvedat Kushki- 
Nakhnd that Ayuh’s advance guard had left the TTelmund sind 
occupied Mai wand, ten milM north of us, apparently wkith the view 
of passing round our tynk to Kandahar. General Burrowsi 
thereon decided to raarcb to Ma^vand* and occupy it, if possible, 
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before Ayub's main force ahonW arrive. At 7 A. M. on the 27tli, 
we marched* 2,800 men a\l told, wit‘h a very heavy baggage tram 
of over 2,000 animals. As the troops l^pt with the baggage, our 
inarch was slow, but at«11 am., or earlier, we .simultaneously 
sighted Maiwand and a considerable body of cavalry on our left. 
Two guns and a troop of cavalry went out to reconnoitre, and 
opened fire on the enemy^s cavalry. Shortly afterwards the 
enemy’s line developed itself, and it became' evident that we wer3 
in presence'' of .^ywb's whole force, like ourselves, making for 
Maiwaivd. Tlie rcjpt of our guns dow came into action, and after 
half an hour were answered by the enemy’s,, wljiose formation was 
as follows')— 

“ In our front and tbehr centre a line of infantry with five batta- 
ries at intervals On their right, a numerous body of iricgular 
cavalry with strong supports in rear. On their left, a miscella¬ 
neous body of horse and foot stieaming out of Maiwand villages. 
The force may have numbered 4 to* d,000 iufautiy, 2 to ^0(^0 
cavalry, and 2,500 to 3,500 irregular infantry, say JO to 12,000 
lu all. At this time they were 2,000,. yards distant ; ground 
neaily level, but with slight undulations. For some little tiifto 
the artillery fire on both sides was almost a faice fiom the groa4 
range. An advance was then made for about £!00 yards, and 
shoitly afterwards the enemy also advanced till we were not more 
than 1,000 yards apart.” Our iufantry were now up and dispo.sed 
as follows :—On right and inclined to the flank, five companies 
€6lh ; next them to the proper front, five companies Jacob’s 
rifles ; then the guns ; then the 1st Oreuadiers ; anji on the loft 
two companies Jacob’s lifles. The action now began to get hot, 
and a very heavy cannonade went on for an hour ; our guns held 
their own, but couW ,not silence thi» enem/s. 'A good many 
horses were knocked over and *& few men, but the loss was not 
serious. Suddenly, at a point some 300 yards onMnOur riglit fiont, 
the enemy brought up two*guus, partially enfilading our line, and 
at the same tinfS brought up a lot of infantry behind their guns^ 
completely hidden Ijy a dip in the ground ; and, bringing on his 
main line, at the same time o^enod rifle fire. This wa%«bad for 
the mounted men and ajtiilery, but the iufantry, lyitfg <]^owu, suflk- 
ed little. Before this two brisk attacks made by irregulaf cavalry 
and infantry on our baggage had been repulsed with loss b} tbo 
guard of one * comp|ny of each rejiment. The enemy was now 
closing in on all sides, and our rifle fire, previously little usod, 
Wan to open out with apparently admirable effect, till a sudden 
of G^azis in front of their r%lar infantiy pnslied bMk 
iMobi nfi«>. ¥wo gxms ^ere left un^tected and were carried. 
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“ Tbo 1st Grenadiers formed square and ti|^en broke» and Jacob's 
rides fell Jback in confusion, (haiging. mto tho rear of the 66th. 
The 66th were carried aw^ by the l^fles and retreated eastward 
to their own fuoper front, a mixed m%is without any formation. 
A very heavy tire was brought on them, killing many officers and 
men, and they gradually became separated from the rest of the 
force and followed the Ghazis, who had been attacking them into 
some walled gardens. * The enemy’s cavalry had now cut them 
off from the rest of die force, and, though an attempt was made 
to bring up help, nothing could*be done. Everybody and every* 
tWog, except the Jtrtillery, ^as in hopeless confusion, *arid the 
enemy, were still pitchtug into us hot. A general retreat followed ; 
only tho artillery and part of the cavalry keeping any sort of 
organization. And, to make matters worse, nothing cdhld turn 
tho crowd of fugitives from the direct road to Eandahar, on which 
there is now no water for forty miles. ,At Kokaran, 6 miles from 
^ICa^dahur, «e found a smitll lelieviug force. Our losses were as 
follows :—Killed or missing,—R. H. A., Major Blackwood, Lieute¬ 
nants Maclaine and psborne, and 18 men ; R.E., Lieutenant 
Mcim and* 23 men; Sind Uorse, 10 men; Srd Bombay Light 
.Cavalry, Lieutenant Owen and 20 men ; 66tb, Colonel Galbraith, 
Captains Garsett., Cullen, McMath, Roberts, Lieutenants Ogilvy, 
Ilayner, Honeywood, Barr, *Cbuie—both colours and 282 men ; 
1st Grenadiers, Lieutonants Hinde and Whitby, both colours and 
S65 men ; Jacob's rides, Captain Smith, Lieutenants Justice and 
Coles, and about 250 men ; Staff, Captain Heath, Brigade-Major, 
Total loss 21 officers and about J,000 men out of 2,800. Wounded 
—Colonel Xuderson, Captain Grant, let Grenadiers ; lieutenant 
Lynch and Dr. Preston, 66th ; Lieutenant Fowell, R.H.A.; 
Captain Harris, Deputy •Assistant Quartejr Master-General; wd 
Major Iredell, Jacob’s Rides,—the latte^ uangerously. .Nothing 
could have beei^paor&gallant th^ Burrows* behaviour ; he had two 
horses shot under him. Heath, his*Brigade-Major, yvas killed, 
Harris, his other staff officer, wounded, while Beach, * RJS., who 
was doing galloper, had his horse wounded.” • 

Acc^^ding to the first official accounts the enei^y pursued the 
semnant of *the force for a diiAance of thirty miles. Closer 
euqdiry' has, however, elicited the fact, lhat the pursuit was not 
kept up for moro than four miles, Ayubls Ghazis and Begul&ts 
having stedd liebind to jpluiffier the treasure chest* and the'dead. 
Tho heavy casualties, suffered by the fiigitivef on the road, appear 
to have been oUher the result of exhaustion or the work of tho 
country people,«who, taki^ ad^^ntage of theia disofganised und 
hqlpless condition, attacked and slaughtered thetxP with impunity. 
It was not until ^ the 6th August that the enemy’s advance 
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^umd appeared in t)ie ^eighbouiliood of Kaudaliar, or till the 
I4bb tliut they begau to take auy edrious measures fur «ihe siege 
of the place. . « 

Immediately on the arrival of ilie news of^ the disaster 
Geuoral Primrose despatched a brigade under Gteueral Brooke 
along the Girishk road to bring in stragglers, but with strict 
eiders not to proceed further thau Sinjiri, though thoi'e was 
no enemy near, tlkuugh hundreds of our 'iiieu wore lylug gkv 
hausted ou ^ti>e |oad beyond that place, iilost of whom might 
have btjten saved, aud thougli iiVc guus had been abandoned 
Uutiiig the letreaf, at a point o^ly seven Smiles distant from 
Kandahar. With the remamdev of his fdi-ce Geueral Primrose 
appears to have shut hiinself up in the citadel of Kandahar, where 
he was shortly joined by two more corps, on their way up to re¬ 
inforce the garrison when the disaster happened. The histoiy 
of events at Kandahar bctw/ieii this date and the abandonment 
of the sioge is obscure. Beyond the statement that he Jiad* 
ciearod a rayon round the citadel, an operation which, as ap¬ 
peared from subsequent events, must Ijave been very imper- 
tectly performed, and ibat he had completed all the necessaiy 
preparations fur the defence of the place, little or nothing has, 
tiaus’pired regaidiug General Primrose’s movemeiits from the 
28th July to the IClh August. In the meantime the enemy 
had completely invested the city, occupying the adjacent villages, 
including that of Deliikhoja, in* force. Ayub himself first twk 
up bis position in the cantonments lately occupied by our troops, 
but,»being shciled out of tbis, sflbsequontly established himself 
between )dir Bazar aud the Arguudab river, across tho'Herat rood. 

Ou the IGtb, the garrison in the citadel being annoyed by the 
fire of tiid enemy fiqm the village of I^ehikhojft, which had been 
loop-holed for musketry* the General in command defermiued 
to make an attempt to blow the walls taping the Kabul 

gate. For this purpose 800 infantry, with 300 cavalry and 
some uppers, eiiider General Breoke, were detailed. The oA> 
giiial iuteutiou is stated to have been to rush the place and 
eudeavoiir to furprise the enemy, bift at tiie last n^pment 
it was determined to cauuonade^it. The caunouade,* while owing 
to the shelter afforded tBem by the underground cellars* of which 
thli place is full, it did the enemy little harm, put them ou 
the alert, and the result was that wh^ the sortie party got iuto tiie 
village, a heavy fiifi was pouted iuto them from the house-tops 
attd loop-holed wails, and they were compelled to retiie. Two 
sections retit'ed with little loss, 8ut third was out up almost 
to a man. lu tfaris unfortunate affair e^bt officers were killed 
and five wouuded, and two hundred meu killed aud wounded, 
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Among tl.c ofHceis killed, was dOenoml^ Brooke Idmself, who, 
seoing (^ptaiu Ciuicksliantf wuiuidoif and ou the point of being 
abandttiied ou the gtouiuh refused to leave himi and fell in the 
attempt to bring him avmj. ^ 

On the 23^d August, on news leachiug him of the arrival of 
General Roberts at Kelut-i Qhilzai, the enemy began to with¬ 
draw from the city, the villages on the south and oast being 
• abandoned that niglrt, and Ayub sinking hi% camp the following 
inoiuing and inarebing to a position on tb« Aiguiidab river near 
Baba Wall, due noitb of the ^ty. * 

. On locSipt of the nows of General Burro\v’s*defeat, the Govorn- 
incnt of India finiAcdialoly ordered the concentratiun of all the 
tioops on the Sibi railway line and on the line of communications 
between the Kbojak and Kandahar, while measures \9ere taken 
. to push ou the reserve and the additional troops already ou their 
way to Kandaliar, These consisted of the 2-11th Foot, tho 
•2*15th F^t, D.B. Royal Horse iirtilicry, 2nd Royal Artillery, 
5-Sth Royal Artillery, No. 2 Mountain Battery, the 2nd Bom¬ 
bay Cavalry, 2nd Sind ilorso, 1st Madras Cavalry, six regiments 
«of Bumbiiy lufiintry *and three companies of Sappers, which were 
all placed under tho Command of General Phayre, leaving two 
regiments ot Bombay infantry, a regiment of Smd cavalry and 
a Battery of Artillery at Quetta. Subsequently other regiments 
wore ordered up from Bombay and Bengal, and some changes 
weiND made iu the above list, • 

Great delay occurred in the transport arrangements for the 
advance of tho force, and it was not until the 31st August 
that Geiferal Phayre was able to march from Cliaman, 
or till the 6th instant that he reached Kandahar. In the 
meantime nutnerous dsings of the tribes in various parts 
of the^x>uotry between Chamau^nd Kffnuabar occurred, and post^ 
and convoys ^re attacked, notably a large convoy of railway 
stores and Seasure moving *irora«Haruai to Sibi, which was 
\>verwhelmed by Mairis, losing many ,me«, the officer in 
command, four railway subordinates and more than a lakh of 
treasure. Beyond Chaman a detachment holding one of our 
, posts * was SDut off, and Takhti Pul was occupied by a small force ^ 
ofinfantfy and cavalry despatched by Ayub. 

It appears to have bewi at drst iu tended to entrust the relief 
of Kandahar entirely .to ^he above forces, with«sucb further re¬ 
inforcements as could be pushed forward iu* time, vid the Bolau 
Pass, from Kai^hi. But not many days had elapsed from the 
issue of the first orders,y&fore*it was found that the possibility 
of a rapid advance by J^is loute was too uuccitain to be depended 
on ; and perhaps it may also have bleu considered uuadvisable, iu 
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. the face of late experieivoe, reiy upep a force consisting mainly of 
Bombay troops for the execution of so critical a task. At ail events, 
on the 3rd August orders were very wisely issued for the despatch 
of a picked force, consisting dr three strong brigades of ^nfantry, four 
regiments of cavalry, and three batteries, under the command of 
Sir Frederick Boberts from Kabul to Kandahar, vid Ghazni and 
Kelat-i-Ghiizai. The following regiments ^and batteries were 
accordingly told off f5r this arduous service :—92nd Highlanders ; * 
2ud Ghurkas ;'23rdtPidneers; 24th Panjab infantry, forming tho 
1st brigade. The 72nd Highlanders ; 5th Ghurkas, 2od and 3rd 
Sikhs, 2Dd brigade. The 60th Rifles ;*l5th ^kl& j 4th Ijlhurkas^ 
25th Panjab Infantry, 3rd brigade;—all under Majov-Gauerai 
Ross TIub 9th Lancers j 3rd Bengal cavalry ; 3rd Punjab cavalry 
and Central India Horse, forming the cavalry brigade, under 
Brigadier*General Hugh Gough, with the screw guns and two 
mountain l>atterie8of artillery. 

By the 8th August the entire fords had left Kabul, t|ie* 
Amir rendering every assistatice in the shape of transport^ and 
despatching his oflBcers in advance to arra^igo for supplies. 

The admiration of military critics at the boldness of the plan and* 
the promptitude with which it was put into execution, was converted . 
into surprise, not unmixed with apprehension, when it was learnt 
that notwithstan<ling the despatch of this army, with its eight 
thousand camp-followers aud nearly as many baggage animals, 
with orily fiVo days’ provisions, and*with a veiy moderate stock of 
ammunition, through three hundred and fifteen miles of rugged, 
bleak knd hostile country, the GovernraAit of India had decided to 
persist in its resolution to withdraw the remainder of the army of 
occupation within its own frontiers. 

In a man nor which will pe ever meraorifble in history the reliev¬ 
ing force not only triumphed ovef* every obstacle, and achieved its 
ta-ik ooinparatiyely unscathcd| but oovered the distawee in three or 
four days less time than the most sanguine had ventured to hopo, and 
in at least a fortnight less than appears to have been expected iif 
England. On the 23rd August it reached Khelat-i-Ghilzai, having 
marched 136 miles, from Ghazni, jn eight ddys, in virtually perfect 
order. There it rested a^jiay, and, performing the rh(n|iiudor of* 
the journey by easy stages, encamped under the walls of Kan¬ 
dahar on tile Slst. Whilef the infantry rested after their toilsomo 
lularch, the cavafry reconnoitred tho eufmy^s position on and about 
the Baba Wall Kotal, where he had entrenched himself, and, 

I he infonnatipQ obtained showing tlmt it might be turned, 
Gettetal Roberts determined to deliver hik attack the next day. 

The Mtion that ensued rgsultod in ^e complete dispersion. 
pf Aynb*s army and the capture of his camp aud twenty-seven 
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jjauB, with comparatively slight lo8». IJio following tologram from 

General lEoberts briefly d^scribo^ 4;ho main features of ‘the 
engagement;—“ The rejyrt of the reconnaissance carried out by 
General Hugh Gough and Colonel /Chapman on Slst August 
afforded all necessary information regarding the army’s position. 

I found it was quite practicable to turn his right, and thus place 
myself to the rear of the Balia Wali range, where Ayub Khan's 

• main camp was I decided on doing so,# and commenced to 
attack shortly aft (Jr 9 o’clock yosteiday naoniing.* To cover my 
design, I made preparations fbr a direct attack upon ^the Baba 
Wali Kotal. Tjfis fomt 'yas entrusted to the troops of the 
Kandahar gairison under Lieutenant General Primrose, who also 
airanged to occupy my advanced positions of the previous day. 
At tbo same time the Cavalry Brigade under Brigadier-General 
Hugli Gougli advanced upon our left, and without difficulty reach¬ 
ed Arghaudah, where it was well jilaccd for pursuit should the 
sen^iny break either towaftls Girishk oi Khakrez. The attack was 
made by tbo let and 2iid brigades under Brigadier-Generals 
HlacplieisoD and Bake^ respectively, with the 3rd brigade under 

'^nrigadicidQeneral Maegregorin support, the whole of tho infantry 
, being under the command of Majoi-General J. Ross. An 
elevated village within twelve bundled’yards of our positibn was 
strongly held by the enemy? and had first to be taken. This was 
done in tbo most gallant manner by the 92nd Highlanders and 
the 2ud Guikhas covered by t4ie fire of C/2 R. A., «.nd the new 
screw gun battery. The two brigades tlion advanced through 
orchards and enclosures, fighting steadily, the left of the 2nd 
brigade being brought gradually round until the village oi Fir 
Paimal was leached. At this point the enemy were in great force, 
and fought mdkt lesolutely; but nothi(}g could lesist the deter¬ 
mined* advance of the British* troops. Shortly after this the 
reverse slop^af the Baba Wali Eotal was reached, and the stand¬ 
ing camp of Ayub at Mazra liecifhie visible. All the enemy's 
Attempts to stem the torrent were fruitless, • B;f twelve, noon, the 
camp was in our possession with twenty-seven pieces of ordnance, 
whi<^ include our own ^uns, lost on the 27th Ju]y. The cMualties, 

• in additionito those yesterday rejjbrted, Include Major Willock of ' 

the 31rd Bengal Cavalry; Lieutenant* Baker, 3rd P. C.; and 
Lieutenant Neville Chamberlain, Centeral India Horse, all slightly 
w'ounded. The 92nd HigHlanders had fifty-one* wounded, three 
of whom have since died. The 72nd ball seventeen wounded, 
one of whom has died. Amonsst the native troops, eleven were 
killed and seventy-tw^ounded. Total wounded of casnaltiee 
about 210.” 9 , • 
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Tho snlijolneil nairativetfor'^hicUjWC arc iruleljtctl fo tho 
nm' gives a very clear and complete account of the fight*:— 
General Gough's reconnais«!ance of tho fist showed tho enemy to 
be in great strength beyond Baba Wall Kotal niid the Pir Paimal 
lidge, which extends about one mile south west from Baba Wall 
Kota). Ayuh placed three giins^ one of our nine-pounders and 
two Armstrong bicechloaders, in position <jn Baba Wali Kotal. 
Spies magnified the fortifications of this Kota)^ assating us that' 
embrasures hUd b^n* ntade, whereas only platforms had l)oen 
made for giiris whichijwere fixed over tho natural b^ie^, of rocl^ 
the open spaces being filled with earthwoi^s.t The Kota) once 
in our band^ Ayub’s poi^itiou was looked upon as forcctl, iraless 
there wag a second line of defence. Here again the reports 
furnished by spies sent by Co). St. John misled us. Ayub was sai<) 
to have formed an entrenched camp on Mazra, and to have many 
guns in position there. Prom what has been seen since, he relied^ 
solely on the strength of Baba Wall Kotal and on our attacking* 
him only in that direction. Elis camp was itself defenceless, but> 
as it was clear a diiect attack upon E$aba WaU Kotal would have 
caused us a heavy loss, and perhaps ended in actual repulse, 
General Hoberts seat out a cavalry reconnaissauoe to examine tho * 
possibilities of the Pir Paiinnl route to Mnzra. Th6 Pir Paimal 
ridge ends abruptly on its south-western side, and on the open 
plain below are mauy walled enclosures and orchards with several 
villages scattered in the direction of the Kokian and Herat roads. 
Innumerable water cuts and iirigation channels from the Argandab 
canal usually serve to feitilizo these and* also to supply «Kandahar 
with water, but tho supply was cut off during the siege. These 
channels were dry. Tliis was all iu our favour,,although it was 
clearly seen that our tioipg would have Some severe fi^itjng in • 
cleanug the enclosures of the oneRiy. If, however, the south-west 
poiut of the ridge could be tuyned, and the village^ Pir Paimal 
on the lower slope secuied, Bai)a Wall Kotal would becom <4 
quite untenable ns *it would be taken in levorse, Looked 

at from the city of Kandahar or bora ^General Roberts’ posi¬ 
tion near our cau^onments, Pir Ji’aimal iidgo presented netsiing 
but a rocky hairier, th <4 crest lietng lined with raen< but be-* 
yond it was an open basin, bounded on the further sine by 
another high bill with \)roeipitous gides facing Pir PaitnaL and 
with a long sloping difcent to the north*towards the Argandab 
valley. To gain this open basin would involve the forcing of tho 
villilge of Gandigan, with all thcb wal^d enclosures previonslv 
mentloneii, aud also the capture of Pir PairlUl village itself. Ayiili s 
%bt rested ou Gandigan and Pir Puimul/uoar which he had five 
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j^uns in position ninl Ills mon ^llod All the enclosures, which were 
loopl)olc(i*for niuskoti^ firo. 'About the water cuts were orchards 
and gaificna in which the ^udergrowth had sprung up most luxu* 
liantly dnringf tlie past months fron* neglect. In spite of these 
obstnclos, it wua roHolvcd to force Aynb’s right and to take Baba 
Wall Kotal in roveise, and then to advance upon the camp, eU- 
trenche<l or otherwis^ of Mazra. General Roberts* position on. 
the evening of tlie Slat was in the rear of thb pickets and Karez 
.bill west of iho canfonments. The former fiSoeJBaba'Wali Kotal 
and the latbyr run parallel td Fir Paimal ri^ge, for about half a 
milo. There, orel»Jli(|^ and •enclosures stretch from it to the 
Gan iijjan and IIoi at roads. The position was within the range 
of the enemy s guns on Baba Wall Kotal, but, as their shells had 
to be pitched over the protecting hills, no mischief was done by 
the few directed against the position. They were about of as 
nmch impoitancG as stiay bullets, ijloneral Roberts* plan of 
*atia 4 ‘k was do sbcll and thfeaten an attack upon Baba Wall Kotal, 
while two brigades forced Ayub’s right by way of tho Gandigan 
and Fir Faimal village^. At the same time General Gough's 
cAvalry brigade was crossing the Argandab river, and was to cut 
off the fugitives as they retreated westwards towards Herat or 
north-westwaixl towards the Khakrez valley^ 

Accoidingly yesterday morfllng the troops breakfasted at T AM,, 
and were formed up an hour later in the following orderIn 
the old cavalry lines at Kalifcha-i-Haidar, facing •Baba WaU 
Kotal, were placed four 40-pounder breechloaders of 6-1 Uh bat¬ 
tery under escort of four companies of the C6th Foot and'two 
native regiments, together with the Kandahar cavalry briga-ie 
under General Nut tall. Thfe was part of the contingent furnished 
Jiy the Kandahar %arrisou^General Barrow% commanding. Their 
duty was to threaten JBaba WaUHKotal and watch Muioha Kotal 
if the enemy trk.vi Itrtscape in tlgit direction. Six guns, R.H A , 
were also placed near the heavy batteify. Generals Maopherson a 
add Baker’s brigade fell in behind Karez and» Picket hills respec¬ 
tively, while General Maegregor’s brigade was held in reserve on 
Us camping ground. Goderal Gough, with the gavalry brigade 
eonsisting olT the 9th Banoers, ^rd Paniab Cavalry, 3rd Bengal 
OavalryJ and Oentral India Horse wa3 joined by four guns 
E B. Battery, H.H.A., undei Major Tillard, and moved to¬ 
wards Gandigan village,, hit could not reach Idle Argandab 
river as originally intended, Gandigan having been occupied 
during the night* by. tho enemy ih force. Our cavalry was to 
have moved slmultaneousb^withT the infantry, but Had to wait 
until Gandigan was clewed. The Horse Artillery was escorted 
by two companies of the 7th Fusiliers and four companies of the 
native infantry from Kandahar, General Roberts, whose head- 

• e A 
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quarters the previous day had 1bc'«ri |i iargt* house fotraerly used 
oy the Royal Engineers, moved to Karez Hill, Qenerai Frirarose 
making the house his head'^uarters. (^ueral Ross bad tlife imme¬ 
diate direction of infantry attack, moving with ^his troops as 
they advanced and keeping General Roberts constantly informed 
of toe progress be made. The infantry were admirably handled 
throughout the action. Shortly after nine o'clock a demoustm- 
tion was made agaidst Baba Wali Kotal, the *40-pouDdors shelling 
the enemy’i p^idh there with great vigour. The enemy 
teturaed shot for ushot, his fire, which had been before directed 
Otar the Picket hill, now being concentrated^ oh our heavy arfil- 
leiy* It is needless to say that his guns vrere no match for ours, 
and his fire soon slackened. General Maepherson's brigade, con- 
sisting of the fifnd Highlanders, 2nd Guikhas, 23rd Pioneers, 
and 25Ui Phmibis worhed out into the gardens between Karez 
hill and the Pir Paimal ridge, the villi^e of Mullah S^ilubdad at 
the foot of the southern slope of the ridi^e being held by a l^rge 
body of Afghans, who would have galled General Baker's right 
in his advance upon Oandigan. At 9>h5, two guns, C-2, Royal 
ArtiUeiy, began Mielting Sahlbdad, the rest of the battery sodii 
after, oomiBg into aotien, as well as the scraw guns placed nortiu 
of Karez hilL The enemy responded with rifle fire, while the 
92Bd and 2od Ourkhss skirmished towards the village from the 
ifgfat, the 29rd regiment working to the left with the 24th in 
lAipp^ The village was taken by the 92nd Highlanders and 
Onnhas with a rush at | past 10, many Ghazis fighting despe- 
rseteljr and Inflieting severe* lees oh our troops. JSven when 
llie tillage had been stormed the fonatics shut themselves up in 
iwoms, when^ some were not dislodged until nightfall. Lieu** 
tcMDte Menzies imd /Stpwart were wounded in this first attack, 
Ideutenant Ifenzies was plaChd in a doolie and carried into a 
room out of the sun* • 


A Ghazl hidden in a room made a rush, cut down one of the 
guard, and slseMd Menzies over the head and on the back. The 
fanatic was bayonetted before he ooold do further mischief Mean¬ 
time General Baker, with the 72nd HMlanders, 5th Qurkhas, 
find and fird Sikhs, and ^ 2nd ^uohis bad begun tS plear Gair^ 
digan and the enclosures protecting AyuVs right. Here ‘‘a most 


% immediate support, together with the.find BiluchU again in 

slladUy, clearing all before 
toe Tfiod Highlanderaaiid find Sifihs having to meet saue- 

HlbSfOhazls, who, however, wq^ swept away by 

at a »w paeea distance* Ulte right wing the 
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72nd Highlanders liad the hardest work in thd nullahs and water 
outs. In •one of these two *ieadiDg; companies found themselves 
enhliided from loopholod walls on the left. Captain Frome and 
two or three^ men were* shot, while |heir companies lay down to 
return the fire! Tho 2 d< 1 Sikhs were in the rear of the loOpholed 
wall, clearing the enclosure for entry. Before this was quite dhn# 
Colonel Brownlow came up, and seeing how his men Were placed 
ordered them to pusfi on further. He had *BcarCeIy given thw 
.order when a bullet* struck him in the neck) apd heMied in a few 
minutes. Th^ enemy were dri^fen out by this advauce,* leaving 
tlie walled onclosiJIres strewed with dead. Tne left wing of the 
72ud PLighlanders, with the 3rd Sikhs, 5th Gurkhas, and find 
Biiuchis made a wide sweep to tlie left while this wtw going on, 
and were shelled by five guns which the enemy had in position 
ut the entrance of the Pir Paimal basin. Meantime the 92nd 
B-ighlanders under Colonel Paiker, an4 two companies of the 2nd 
Gmjehas ueder Caplaiu Becher had reached the slope of the Pit 
Paimal ridge, C-2 R.A., and the screw battery coming into action 
in support. Major White, with the advanced line of the 92nd 
3ighlandefs, now swept round tho south-western end of the r idg e 
v.^nd came upon the main body of Ayub’s force in the open. The 
enemy were some thou^'amls strong, scattered along tho northern 
slope of Pir Paimal light up* to Baba Wali Kotal, also cluster¬ 
ing thickly io the small camp where there guns were in position. 
The 92iid Highlanders and Skid Gurkhas were then perfectly 
secure on both flanks, a steep ridge protecting their light, while 
(General Baker's brigade was workujg up on the left, the *28^ 
Pioneers hZus instable to join liands witlithe advanced reguneuts 
of M^Uereou's brigade. Major Wli.te and Captain Beohor 
.tlierefore went straight at tlie mass of i»eii in front Aft« » 
.liarp fight in which both regiments wore seTerely punuhed, 

AyiiL army Ur(*rt«d JX 

where they steed. The screw guu •batte.y the 

l/enoral Baker’s brigade swung round and iwnt ^trmght up tM 
basin over tho low ridge which hid Mazra 
niiarttffl from view. Tb« enemy made no second .stand, but ot«f 
watid B»bJ Wali Kotal, and Teft their guns and 
waggoifi bn the road, tho aitillery men mSunting the tm^s 

hard 

rihe‘”dil»e™ "hi .inel®m«nler ef*Lieuten«nt l^lai^ 
y the discove y recovered—they bad priH 

boWy™WnLken ’f 

bmlighroul^l/nin 

beraw way. Poor Madame was weak from illness, nnd suouumwi 
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quietly to his fate without arstrugele. While out infantry wore 
forcing Pir Piiimal, General Qough’S cavalry brigade had made 
a wide detour to the left. Finding ib impossible to get<throiigh 
Gandigan, they crossed th^ Argandab^river. There they came 
upon detached bodies of fugitives. For 15 miles the puisuit was 
kept up, over 300 of the enemy being killed in repeated charges. 
Their return was only ouleied when some fugitives had esciipeil 
to tho hills. It wasi 10 at night hefoie the Ihst cavaliy regiment 
leached camp, Geuieral Nuttall took two Cavalry legimenls of 
bis brigi^4«j pas8e(f through Ayub’#camp, and followed tho enemy 
up tho Argandab ^ralley, killing abqjit 100. ^a8ualti(?8 240, 

83 killed, 19^6 wounded. The 92nd Higliiaudors have Ipst 14 
killed and 66 wounded.” « 

The accompanying rough plan uill give some idea of the ground. 
It indicates tho position of tho village of Oandi Mulla SahilaUd, 
of Pir Paimal, and of the iicjge to the west of the Baba Wall Kotal 
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Ayub Khuu bimself, with a {)oiti()u i^f tbo Herat! troops^ 
mado g<*!>d bis retreat to* Klial^iez, the ivmiiiudor of the 
Heratur npikiiig for ihe| Ileimiuid, while the Kabuli portion of 
tbo force rented up the valley of i^he Argandab, pursued by 
the cavalry under (Jeuerals Gough and Nuttall, who succeeded 
in cutting up about tliree Imndn'd of them. 

It having been detormiued to treat tho complication at Kan- 
■dahar as a matter outside the splicro of Kabul politics, and to 
. carry out the original prograimno of witlftlri^wal Its sjieedily as 
possible, General »Stowart's eiftne roinaiiiing, troops wciro bold in 
rffidincss to coi|lin^nce tiieir lioiueward inaich iimnodiately 
after J^lio doparturo ot the idieving foice. 

On the lull August the new Amir arrived at D<ili Gopak, 
three miles from Sheipur, and on thd following morning be came 
into Slierpur, where he was* received by General tStewart, Mr. Lepel 
Gnffiii, .and a iiiunber of the principaUinilitary officers Tiieintor- 
' wbicli was a purely formal one, lasted ten minutes, tbo Amir 

expressing his deep giatitude to the Biitish Government. 

Early in the morn^ig the last remaining detachments of the 
itish fofBC left Slierpur, and duiiiig the day the eiitiie force 
♦ reached Biitkhak. Sheipur and the Bala Hissar were af. oiico 
occupied by tbo Amir’s tioops, as well Us Asnuii, Sher Harwaza, 
and the Siah Sang. Large numbeis of the people of the city 
went to visit the Amir, and in the^ evening tho new Governor, 
Yusuf Khan, gave a dinner To upwards of a thouffand persons. 
I’lie march oT tlie troops to ludi.a piovod absolutely uneventful, 
no oppos^i^on beiug ottered a,nywli«re to their progress, aiid'not a 
shot being fired except by ordinary robbers. The rear brigado 
left D.akka on the otli September, and it ln»s since been announc- 
,0(1 that the KliaSiar posts will he abaiKkiiftd, and the charge of 
the p.ass made over to tiie tribef to keep open in consideration of 
an annual subii^r^ under the*Afghan lule. 

No native envoy having yet been appointed Kabul, all news 
from the city since the departure of tho ffirce is from Afghan 
sonioes. The accounts received of the sulisequent course of events 
are s#i»ewlmf. contticting* but, on^be whole, boySnd some rough, 
*tre%tmetiUor Hindu .shop keepers and of .persons who were known 
^to have befriended the Biitish, the city^ appears to have been 
fairly quiet, and, as far is known,* no attempt has yet boon 
inado to dispute the AmiVs .authority. % 

It remains to bo seen what will be the result of tbo dett'at of 
Ayub Klum, His arfny.l^ bn«n dispersed, lather tiian destroy- 
ed ; he hal apparently Jliiccceded in c.arrymg of two batteries of 
artidlery, and be probably has still pl(^ty of guns at Herat. The 
Kabuli Vegiraouts lof the force, which rotlvated towards Ghazni, 

. itio already'’ beyond his inttuenco, aud|asie iicrhaps unlikely to 
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rtjoin him, tliongb, sjiould threy find competent If^nlpis, they mny 
Rt’ill give trouble to AIkIuI Ufthman.* Bui he may etill be able 
to collect the Herat regiments, and, ufleas followed up, i^-estabo 
Jish his influence in that •district. Tne ultimate ^policy of the 
Government regaiding the retention of Kandalvu is still uncer¬ 
tain, but it may be asstimed that, under existing circumstances, 
its evacuation is indefinitely postponed. In the meantime the 
further advance of General Phayre’s force has been stopped, atnit 
it will probalfty be|o a great extent broken up,’a portion returcing . 
to liidia«and the re^ being utilised*in holding ilie coyimnnications. 

We referred in our last quaiterly retrospect the serious erittr, 
calculated at the time to amount to about four millions styrhng, 
which h|id been discovered in the estimate of the cost of the 
war, and which was then explained to have arisen from tlie Mili¬ 
tary Department having taken the expenditure of the past, as the 
measure of that of the piesent, year, incurred under totally 
different circumstances. Since then tHe error has ansumed^faf 
more formidable dimensions. In putting down the un4or-estiiTiate 
at four millions, the Government of India had proceeded on 
the assumption, based on the “ confident expoctatios" of tlib 
Military Department, that the total cost of the war could not* 
exceed ten millions stetiing, It is due, in justice to them, however, 
to say, that in making this calculation ftiey declined to ph*dge tliem- 
selves to its accuracy. They have stnoe found reason to put down 
tlie total cosiTof the war at fifteen, iiibtcad of ten, millions, exclusive 
of the frontier railways, thus raising the error from" four to nine 
miUiohs; and it is still extremely doulftful whether, ovyng to the 
operations in Kandahar, even this latter sum, will not be exceeded. 

A second source of error has also been discovered. Not only 
it now appears, did the i^ilitary Departsnent base their estimate, 
on the assumption that the eUtpenditure of one year was a safe 
basis for the calculation of that of« another, Ifttl tlupy committed 
tlie further blunder of taking the audited for the actual expendi¬ 
ture of the fiist ySar, • The necessity of comparing the figures of 
the Military Accountant General with the outgoings from the 
treasuries, does not seem to have^occurred ^io any one^ untij • after 
the submission of the Budget. Had such a comparisioi)^ how^vei* , 
roi^h, been made^ the blunder could never have occurred. 

The Goverupaent has* pledged itqplf to a fuU enquiry into the 
responsibility for the {jiross negligence iliai has ledi lo the scandal, 
and the last news in connexion with the matter is,‘that Sir Edwin 
Jobneon has i^signed bis apointmeqt. v ^ 
to the meantiqpe the Home Govemmimt has pledged itself (hat 
lUnglalkd.wiil bear a substantial share of the cost of the war, thoiigli 
thf^^preeise amouat or proportion has not yet baen determined. 

1*, IfiSO* i 
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T he Bdttlc of Mazia was followed'after some days by the des- 
f>atch of a Biigad| under General Daubeny to Maiwand 
for the purpo^ of inteiring the remains of tlio killed, rescuing 
any prisoners that might be detained by the iuhahitants of the 
country, and recovering the five smooth-bore guns of Wuli Sher 
Ali which were sayi to have been abandoned near Kokeratj. 
Dtf the arrival of,the foice at Maiwand, itVas found that most' 
• of the dead had been already buried by the> eneAy. The 
were iiite^-ed;*and funeial services held over the graves. » 

'^u ezamination^f thq hntvie-field disclosed the disposition of the 
conteading foices and furnished unmistakable indications of more 
than one determined stand having been made by men of the 66th. 
'I'heii bodies lay close together, and tlihij;ay in wliich the discharged 
Maitini cartridges were scattered about, showed that they must 
^ have fouglit to the last. This coaclusiou is confirmed by the 
staWment Bf au Afghan* Colonel who was present at the battle, 
•and who says that a hundred of the regiment rallied round the 
flours, and fought, aBurrounded by the entire Afghan army, 
nil ail wei^ slain. Tlie enemy's loss was ascertained to have been 
^enormous. In the meantime the 3id Bengal Bridgade .under 
General Madgrei^or had been sent to Kila Abdullah, ostensibly 
to secure supplies, but really, as appeared from the sequel, en 
route to Quetta and India It Iras at Kuch on the 27th. The 2lnd 
Bridgade, ut^or General Baker, also started for Fi^hip, on their 
way home on the ]5tb, and reached Quetta on the 28th, leaving at 
Kandahar,# besides the iSombay • troops, only the Isfc Infantry 
Btidgaiie under General Maepherson, and paitof the Cavalry Brigade 
with General Gqiigli, the latter of which marched for Pishin on 
ethfi 21st, and.tho formef, with Jihe l&tlPHussars, on the 28th, 
when the force remaining in £md about KaiO'dahar was about 
15,000 men. , 

, A Court of Enquiry has been held regarding the* defeat at 
Maiwand, and the despatches of Generals .Arrows and Primrose 
have been published, together with the comments of the CoPi- 
mautlfep-in-<Sliii«f- Thf'se documents show that, owing to Lieutenant 
’jdaalai^e advancing with two guns and opening fire on the enemy 
without ordeis, General Burrows was committed to an action on 
ground which he would not q^iherwise have chosen, ^nd which was 
not reconnoitred ;• that a*cavalry charge ordered by the General 
in-command was-not made, and that on the line of retreat the 
guns weioileft trith*oaI\M few sowars as edhort, whMe four or five 
hundred og the 3rd L^it Cavalry and the SfItSind Horse were 
afailable for the purpofc Two omeSrs, Major Currie and Oolftuel 
Malcolmsob, have been suspended ip connexion wUh this failnre. 
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* Tlie Commander-illseverely criticises the operations and 
expiesses his belief that, if the nuti^ infantry hau sttod their 
ground, the battle would have been saved. • 

The conduct of ihe nuilleijy aiul Her Slftjesiy*s CCth Regiment 
are highly commended by both the Coinmaudei-in-Chief and 
the Goveinor-Goneial in Council. 

Tn Noithera Kabul the policy of the Government has dis¬ 
closed itself as one* of complete ieniinciatio\», not only of the 
treaty lights, hub of the teriitoiial results acquired at Gandnmak. 

The aby,ndonn.uuf of the scientifU? frontier is an accomplished 
fact, Lundi Kotal Jnd the Kuiam ,}iaving b^en £otS’ forniaHy 
made over to the new Amir, and the red line retired to Jq,j.niud 
and Thai. Thus for the first time in British Indian history 
have we * retreated from teiwvoiyonce definitively annexed, and 
that under circum.«tancpaf which mu^t inevitably impress the 
native mind with the belief that tlie retreat is a confession of 
failure, if not of actual defeat. The pohej of the Govocnmeiit,^ iif 
respect of Kandahar, is as yet a matter of ifiference^only ; but 
the general impr(‘Ssion appears to be, that i^hqs been determined 
to letiio behind the Kojuk Aiyran range, and restore ^Caudahaf* 
to the Amiiate as soon as Abdul Eabman feels himself strong 
enough tp take charge of it. ^ 

During the last few days all India has been startled by the 
news of a terrible catastrophe at^ the beautiful Hill station of 
Naini Tal, tl» summer seat orGovevnment of the North-Western 
Provinces. On Saturday, the 18th, after twentj-four hours’ 
torrential rain, a portion of th^i hill Isohind the centjje of the 
station, and immediately below old G’oveinraeut House, which had 
long been regarded liy experts as unsafe, gave way, crushing in the 
out-houses of’the Victflria Hotel at its foot, ahd burying some 
thirty native servants and a Euro'pean child beneath the def^ria, 

Mr. Taylor, the Assistant Cornniissiouer, Pivd’" Mr«Noad of the 
Police, with»a party of polidbmen, immediately lepaired to the 
spot for the purpose of* ext Heating the victims. They were shoitlf 
followed by a detachment of European soldiers with their officers 
from the dep6t,«and, as the woik weift on, other officit^lijl and 
residents of the station assembled on the spot, to as^st^or watch 
the operations. The wor^. however, was to come ; for at luMf-p*ast 
one, while the woik was*still in progre.sR, the entire hill sido from 
l>fi|low old GovetnmenL House gave way with a tremendous ciash. 
The avalanche of eat in and stones first overwhelming the woikiug 
party and thos^ with swept oy over the Pictena Hotel, which 
U t>oinplet<‘Iy nnii^lated and bulled, ftl^ishing still oi4vards with 
yndbniuished viol^ce, it nex4 stiuck Mi.^Bell’s shop, and, lifting 
* it up bodily, carried it forwaid and dashed it ag%lnst the 'Assembly 
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Rooms, whicli, in their turn^ were^Iemoliahed^d projected into* 
the lake. * Of ten persons who were in Mr. BeH’s shop, siic 
perished*, including Mr. B^l, the son of the proprietor, all but 
one of the aesistants, and Captain eHayiies, who had taken 
refuge there from tho hotel, Mr. Drew, and the three shopwo- 
men most miraculously escaping. All who were in the Assem¬ 
bly Rooms, including,Colonel Taylor, Major and Mrs. Morphy, and 
MrS. Turnbull, were |wept away and killed, white, of a party consist¬ 
ing of Sir Henry Ramsay, four European .so](JieiB, ani^a'nutnber of 
natives wh^ ware staudiug on a narrow bridge gt the outlet of tho 
IdlS, one Europcln^nj three natives were carried away by 
the w»ve which follo^d the fall of the landslip into its waters, 
and drowned. ^ • V • 

Altogether thirty-nine Europeans^^d it is believed, at least 
two hundred natives, have perished, while the central portion 
of tho station has been utterly obliteeated. “ There,'’ says a cor¬ 
respondent ^f “ within a stone's throw of each 

other were‘the criiet, polo, and tennis grounds; close by 
band-stand—a pleasantjfiunge on sunny afternoons—faced 
the Assembly Rooms and Library. The mail, our favorite 
Presort for riding and walking, skirted the temple and its .grovo 
of weeping ^fillows; while ^within easy hail of all these places. 
was the boating platform, from which started on fair evenings 
many a craft,^from the stately* four, oar to the frail canoe, the 
'light sculliniL boat and the safe but lumbering tuR But, now, 
how changed is the scene! Unsightly heaps of rnbhish alone 
mark the^pots whore sport* dourkhed and beauty congregated. 
The deserted mail* cut into clefts and fissures, and disfigured 
by heaps of eai^h and stones, is dangerous alike for man and 
1 beast. vEvery*boat ou th9 lake is^ gone,•dished to pieces by the 
fierce wave whic h rose over the ruins and strewed the lake with 
wreckii|e." • 

* September 30,1880, 







